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THE CONFLICT AND THE CRISIS. 





A STANDING ARMY, A FALLING FREEDOM, AND A SI- 
LENT MINISTRY. 


AcTuM gst De TE. Perusti! Who can look into 
the futurity of the destinies of the United States, 
even for five years? But it does not require either 
a powerful imagination, or a morbid terror, to hear 
the sentence of perdition upon American freedom, 
Actum est dete! The people are offering their 
necks tothe yokes of their tyrants, and putting 
‘nto their hands the very knives with which to 
complete the sacrifice. Never was such a spec- 
tacle beheld, of a nation deliberately renouncing 
and betwaying its privilege and power of sover- 
eignty and self-government, and trembling, ering- 
ing, and bowing at the motion and will of its own 
cervante, whom it has set as its despotic rulers, 
giving them a standing army to support their own 
The madness of the Hebrews, whea 
they asked of God a king, was but a momentary 
t with the permanent in- 
sanity of degradation, with which the people of 


despot stil 
yverugo, i comparison 


thie country are consigning all their manliness 


and independence, and everything dear to con- 


scienee and to freedom, over into the dominion of 

that meanest, most remorseless, and most fero- 

cious of all human tyranmies, a slaveocracy ! 
What meek, inoffensive, peaceful lambs, are our 


They bleat in de- 
They vote new 


Senators and Representatives ! 


light at the anticipated sacrifice. 


reeiments ot troops (and volunteers or regulars, 
they well know it makes no difference) to keep 
down the people, while the nation’s throat is eut. 
The marks of remaining spunit and energy among 
them are seen almost solely in the butting of the 
oats, While the sheep are led to the slaughter. 
Pleased to the last they crop their flowery food, 
ind frisk and play » whil the buteher erinds his 
leavers 

sut the court-lambs that lose their heads are 
( ly metamorphosed mito Wolves, and turned into 
he fold again, while the wool of their old skins is 

tas vood as ever to pull over the eyes of others. 
Undisguised trickery and lying, corruption and 


ribery, violence and fraud, stalk at large, aud the 
tew good men that remain are compelled to ery 
out under the burden which Habakkuk the proph- 
et did see, “ O Lord, how long shall I ery, and thou 
wilt not hear? even ery out unto thee of violence, 
and thou wilt not save? Why dost thou show me 
iniquity, and cause me to behold grievance? for 
spoiling and violence are before me, and there are 
those that raise up strife and contention. There- 
fore the law is slacked, and judgment doth never 
go forth ; for the wicked doth compass about the 
righteous ; therefore wrong Judgment proceedeth.” 

Yea, the wicked doth*compass about the right- 
eous, and they that were thought righteous are as 
dough for the purposes of the wicked ; so that the 
passage in Hosea, with imagery that it might have 
been thought never again could be so completely 
realized, is illustrated by a reproduction of the 
very transactions of abomination there record- 


ed. “For they commit falsehood; and the thief 
cometh in, and the troop of robbers  spoil- 
eth without. And they consider not in their 


hearts that God remembereth all their wickedness. 
They make the king glad with their wickedness, 
and the princes with their lies. They are all as 
an oven heated by the baker, who ceaseth from rais- 
ing after he hath kneaded the dough, until tt be leav- 
ened. For they have made ready their heart like 
an oven, While they lie in wait: their baker sleep- 
eth all the night; in the morning it burneth as a 
flaming fire. They are all hot as an oven, and 
have devoured their judges. ‘There is none among 
them that calleih unto me, and they do not return 
to the Lord their God, nor seek him for all this! 
Woe unto them! for they have fled from me; de- 
struction upon them! because they have trans- 
gressed against me. Though I| have redeemed 
them, yet have they spoken lies against me. But 
their calf shall be broken in pieces, for they have 
sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” 

Kneading their dough, and devouring their judges! 
These are among the smallest of their opera- 
tions, When the wicked compass about the right- 
eous, and are permitted to use them, and the con- 
stitution itself, for their purposes ; and the Dred 
Scott decision, and the promulgation of its princi- 
ples, with its bitter fruits forced down the throats 
of a submissive people, are the natural result. 
Only one thing was needed, only one element, 
to constitute in our government an exact coun- 
terpart presentment of the picture of iniquity 
in the Scriptures, and ihat we now have in full ; 
the garroting of truth, and the practice of open 
unadulterated forgery and lying in the halls of legis- 
lation, and in the seat of the supreme magistracy, 
and in the published deliberate messages and edicts 
of the magistrate, in defiance of the moral senseand 
coramon sense and undisputed knowledge of the 
whole community. “ Those that sit in the gate 
speak falsehood, and judgment is turned away 
backward, and justice standeth afar off, for truth 
is fallen in the streets, and equity cannot enter. 
Our judges are evening wolves; they gnaw not 
the bones till the morrow. That they may do evil 
with both hands earnestly, the prince asketh and 
the judge asketh for a reward, and the great man, 
be uttereth his mischievous desire, and so they 
wrap itup. The best of them is a briar; the most 
upright is sharper than a thorn-hedge.” 

I pray thee, O prophet of the Lord, of whom is 
this spoken? Was it written of the Jews, and are 
we transmuted into their identity of depravity and 
judicial blindness? Have we gone back by the 
dial of Ahaz three thousand years to arrogate and 
appropriate, with irresistible application, this in- 
dictment of baseness and villainy as ours? Let 
the iniquitous and despotic legislation now being 
wrought to its perfection in Congress, and the vio- 
lent stifling of inquisition into crime, answer. In 
what legislative assembly on earth was there ever 
before such indorsement of known frauds, and 
such open, deliberate, daring suppression of in- 
quiry? The fraud discovered and proved, glaring 
and undeniable, and yet legal investigation forbid- 
den, and that in the sight of all the people! The 
Witnesses at hand, with full and perfect evidence, 
and yet not one of them permitted to appear in 
court or to speak! It is as when, in a land of 
slavery, a man shall openly, daringly, steal, mur- 
der, commit adultery, and the eyes of a thousand 
slaves shall be upon him, but there shall be no legal 
Proof; so these erimes in Congress are crimes with 
only slaves as witnesses, and there can be no tes- 
mony. The thing may be never doubted, but the 
law so ensuaringly contrived, and the conspiracy of 
"Oppression 80 puanimous, that the prosecutor him- 
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self shall be prosecuted, condemned, and hanged, 
while the criminal goes free. “ None ealleth for jus- 
tice, norany plendeth for truth ; they trust in vanity, 
and speak lies; they conceive mischief, and bring 
forth iniquity. They hatch cockatrice’s eggs, and 
weave the spider’s web; he that eateth of their 
eggs dieth, and that which is crushed breaketh out 
into a viper.” And so on, to the end of the chap- 
ter, which, had it been now first revealed from 
heaven for our condemnation, could not more ac- 
curately have depicted our iniquity and shame." 
It is a terrible thing to see reproduced In Ameri- 
ca the scenes of Senatorial degradation that darken 
the pages of Tacitus ; to see a body of legislators, 
onee the freest in the world, reduced to the condi- 
tion of a mere machinery of registers for record- 
ing the decrees of a despotism of three hundred 
thousand slaveocrats! ‘lo see men, at the nod of 
Cwser, and in the way indicated by him, give their 
votes to establish his will, and eall for the yeas 
and bays, just as if they were freemen ; to see them 
at his pleasure make or unmake laws, affirm and 
deny in the same breath, interpret and foree con- 
stitutions to suit his purpose, placing themselves at 
his disposal, as his tools; and doing all this under 
the continued forms, not yet laid aside, of a repub- 
lican government, and of senatorial and represent- 
ative independence! To see a House of Repre- 
sentatives commanding an investigation into one of 
ihe greatest political and social crimes that dark- 
ens the recorded history of the world, and then 
tamely submitting to have the whole serutiny 
crushed, suffoeaicd, turned into ridicule, by the 
treachery of their own Speaker, without one single 


movement, either to punish his betrayal of their 
trust, or to recover aud exercise their own insult- 
ed jurisdiction! Sueh is the federal Slaveocracy. 


Of all spectacles on earth, none was ever so thor- 
oughly humiliating. And stiil, republican sena- 
tors vote for standing armies, to be used for enfore- 
And stili the Tribunes of 
the people parade the sireeis, and keep up the ter- 
rible delusion of liberty to the last. and even when 


ing slave constitutions ! 


the Constitution for freedom is buried, will appear 
as the chief mourners and masters of ceremonies. 


As to the suppression of truth, and usurpation 
of power by the servants of the people, to disobey, 
confound, and defeat the rightful willof the masters 
of the social and civil trust, the Executive Commit- 


tee of the American Tract Society having set the 
example of betraying their sacred stewardship, and 
defying the authority and defeating the object of 
their constituency, it is not wonderful that so high 
and popular an instance of concealment and fraud 
should be regarded with reverence and admira- 
tion. Why should not the example set by a pro- 
fessedly religious body be followed by those in 
political place and power? If such thimgs be done 
ina green tree, what shall be done in the dry? 
A religious expediency, so adroit and successful in 
an Executive Tract Committee, cannot, surely, be 
condemned or forbidden in an Investigating Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. They 
too may garble evidence, may mutilate the re- 
cords, may suppress inquiry, may refuse to pub- 
lish, may rightfully cover up more truth than 
that famous executive sixpence, which could bury, 
as a bushel, the whole word and subject of slave- 
ry, on the conscientious plea of a uniform adher- 
ence to the opinion of all evangelical Christen- 
dom. Why not always suppress truth, for the 
sake of suppressing agitation? If purity were not 
requisite for peace, what a happy world, and what 
a model republic ours would be! 

Will the free North never take the government, 
and administer it for freedom? The people are 
like the unarmed passengers of a ship, with a 
pirate in command at thehelm. He is armed to 
the teeth, and his officers with him; and while 
he stands with his revolver in one hand, and the 
other on the wheel, giving his orders, what can 
the cowering, shrinking, unarmed rabble do but 
obey? But piracy on board ship is not to be com- 
pared, in its criminality, with the piracy of usur- 
pation in the state for the sake of slavery. There 
is no higher crime than that of usurping the au- 
thority of law by fraud or violence. And it is 
a participation in the monstrous guilt, when men 
counsel a compliance with it, a submission to it, 
an ignoring of it, or a concealment and voluntary 
forgetfulness of the prime iniquity. Nothing but 
resistance and revolution can be right. It cannot 
be right, because a lie has been told, to support it 
as the truth, rather than take the trouble to contra- 
dict it. Yet this is the principle of those who 
have counseled submission to the usurpation in 
Kansas, submission to its laws, as if the govern- 
ment were a legal and legitimate authority. Sub- 
mission to such a government, the receiving and 
acknowledging of it as right, is the destruction of 
all government, and a bounty forthe highest crime. 

Our fathers resisted with turbulence and violence 
an enactmentof the British Parliament, their own 
legitimate government, for taxing them without 
representation. In the short period of seventy- 
five years, so infinite a change has passed upon their 
descendants that they are enforcing on free citi- 


zens, with the United States army, laws en- 
acted by an_ illegitimate legislature, laws 
without legal authority, laws acknowledged 


by the very Senate that maintains them to be un- 
constitutional, barbarous, infamous! The sun in 
heaven never shone upon a more monstrous trans- 
action. Innocent men and patriotic citizens are 
denounced by the President of the United States 
as rebels, subject to be arrested for treason, on the 
charge of refusing to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of a legislature admitted to have been a tyranny 
and fraud, and of maintaining the illegality of laws, 
admitted to have been illegal and oppressive in 
the extreme! And this whole iniquity, with most 
ingenious devices for its perpetuity, can be 
wrought into a state constitution, to be forced upon 
a free people, and a standing army kept on the 
spot in readiness for such enforcement, and these 
outrages can be proposed and perpetrated in the 
confidence that the spirit and conscience of the 
people are so broken and debauched that neither 
resistance nor retribution is anywhere to be ap- 
prehended. Nor was there ever a more idiotic de- 
Insion than the imagination that, such a constitu- 
tion being once supreme by United States law, and 
enforeed by United States troops, the people would 
be permitted to throw it off, or that, if they at- 
tempted to do this, the authors and abettors of the 
despotism would not by violence confirm it. 

We have reason to fear that under the conspir- 
acy of the Church and the Ministry to maintain a 
sworn and absolute silence in regard to these men- 
strous crimes, in regard to any crime of govern- 
ment for the support of slavery, however mon- 
strous, and to prevent the thunder of God’s Word 
from breaking out; we fear that under the policy 
of churches to muzzle the ministry, and under the 


miserable submission of the ministry to have their 
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pulpits and their lips thus muzzled, the conscience 
of the people really is too far debauched and bro- 
ken to hope for any real resistance, any effectual 
opposition, against the iniquity of slavery in itself, 
or the tremendous sin of fastening a slave-consti- 
tution on the government and people of a new 
state. 

In proportion to the boldness and remorseless- 
ness with which the defenders of slavery advance, 
is the shrinking cowardice with which many in 
the ministry retreat; and in proportion to the 
thoroughness with which slavery fills the whole 
field of polities, is the anxiety and determination 
of many of the ministry to keep religion out of it, 
or not to apply the Word of God to it. They are 
afraid of it, they are distressed by it, they denounce 
its reprobation from the pulpit as fanatical, agitat- 
ing, radical, exciting, exasperating, disturbing, 
breaking the peace. Their maxim is, Purity, if con- 
venient, and Truth if not troublesome, but Peace 
at all hazards and at any rate. And so, in that time, 
znd that plaee, country, and crisis, of all history 
ihe most important, the most solemn, in that con- 
tlict of all others in the world demanding the Werd 
of God and its ministers in the field, fearless and 
powerful in God, they have drawn back, have 
proved timid men and time-servers, have deserted 
their guns, and let them be spiked, and entered into 
a mutual compact not to bring the Word of God 
into pulpit action, but to leave it slumbering in the 
dead, wind-broken testimony of half a century ago. 
And they will meet in council to propose insisting 
on the claims of the Sabbath, and at the very same 
time will denounce as a profanation of ihe Sab- 
bath any presentation, on that day, of the claims 
of four millions of 
dage to the freedom given them by the Word of 
God! 

Just so, When our Savior was on earth, they were 
such sticklers for the Sabbath, and the highest or- 


their fellow-creatures in bon- 


thodoxy, that they denounced even him, the Lord 
of the Sabbath, for the healing of the people on the 
Sabbath day ! 
erites, that thus proclaimed their zeal for the Sab- 
bath, by their inhumanity to man. 


It was Seribes and Pharisees, hypo- 


Perhaps our 
modern Pharisees are no whit nearer to God, nor 
more acceptable to him, when they also strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel ; proclaim the obliga- 
tion to kecp the Sabbath so holy, that all mention 
in bonds, all 
prayer for them, all preaching da their behalf, all 


of the miseries of those who are 


demonstration by God's Word of the wickedness of 


treating them as chattels and brute beasts, is 


itself a violation of that holiness, and a sin 
against God! While the church and the 
ministry continue thus basely to belie and 


betray the Word of God, and refuse its application 
to one of the greatest forms of iniquity that now 
lays waste the world, who can wonder at the gi- 
gantic uncontrolled sway of that iniquity, or at the 
swiftness and comprehensiveness of its advance, 
or that, opposing and exalting itself above all that 
is called God, or is worshiped, it should be en- 
throned as the dearest idol known of politicians 
and of Christians, sitting in the temple of God, 
and parading itself if not actually as God, at least 
as God’s Missionary Institute and Vicegerent! 
Let the people look to it, and let the churches and 
the ministers awake! Cc. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Dear INDEPENDENT: The screws tighten as the 
great outrage against the people of Kansas ap- 
proaches its consummation. The movements of 
every Democratic member upon whom the taint 
of suspicion falls, are as closely watched as were 
the suspected Parisians in the palmy days of 
Fouché’s imperial police system. Rumors positive 
are met by rumors negative, like counter-currents 
upon a telegraph wire, until it is impossible for the 
coolest and soundest judgment to give a clear opin- 
ion as to the probable result. Poor Buchanan is 
in a changeable bath, and feels hot and cold, polit- 
ically, in the same hour. He must, according to 
all accounts, be afflicted with political fever-and- 
ague. ‘The murky atmosphere of the rice swamps 
in which Ats masters reside, and for whose benefit 
he labors, is not conducive to a speedy recovery ; 
and his repentance must be more bitter than quinine 
if he ever finally recovers. 

Three reports upon Lecompton have been pre- 
sented to the Senate from the Territorial Commit- 
tee. Green of Missouri headed the majority re- 
port, accompanied with a bill for the admission of 
Kansas as a state under the Constitution ; while 
Messrs. Collamer and Wade presented a minority 
report, occupying the old non-extension-of-slavery 
ground, especially over territory covered by the 
“ Missouri restriction.” Mr. Douglas offered the 
third report: his rejecting the Constitution upon 
the ground that his darling pet “ popular sovereign- 
ty ” has been absolutely slaughtered by the means 
used in bringing this Constitution before the Sen- 
ate as the charter of the people’s rights and liber- 
ties in Kansas. These reports were all laid upon 
the table to be printed—Mr. Green giving notice 
that he should call up the subject for action at an 
early day. Ihave not seen the reports as yet. Mr. 
Douglas’s ie said to be an able one, and will tell 
powerfully upon the party in the North and West. 
—Admitting his premises, no man of the Ad- 
ministration can avoid his conclusions. Standing 
upon the doctrine of the Nebraska bill, and its in- 
dorsement in the Cincinnati platform, he is impreg- 
nable as against all Administrative opposition, 
and will hew his way through all obstacles. The 
power of his logic is terrible against his oppo- 
nents. And there are few in the Senate or 
out of it who like to wake the lion up. He 
is impulsive, and on the least intimation of a 
brush from his opponents, throws himself into the 
ring—hurling arguments at their heads thick as 
hail and with the force of trip-hammers. Upon 
seeing him in these Senate encounters, with his 
opponents popping up all around him, launching 
their questions as hunters would their spears at a 
lion at bay, I am often reminded of Roderick Dhu 
with his back to the rock and his trusty blade in 
his hand. When he has silenced and discomfited 
the host around him, he towers up in all the 
strength and bravery of the hero of the Alamo, who 
stood surrounded by his windrows of dead. He says 
that he fought that doctrine of “ popular sovereign- 
ty” through against the entire North and West in 
good faith, and not to subserve the interests of 
slavery, and it shall not now become a dead letter 
at the dictum of slavery-extenders and disunion- 
ists ; and if for his fealty to the doctrine he is to be 
persecuted to a political death by his Democratic 
brethren, he gives them fair notice that he shall 
die hard. Moreover, in that conflict, they them- 
selves may probably find a burial, as a wing of the 
party. Your readers may rest assured that he will 
never yield aniota. He has thrown his all upon 








the issue before the people ; and such is the nature 
of his composition, that he will not rest or abate a 
jot of his warfare until a verdict of the people is 
rendered. With him will go the great mass of the 
Democrats of the North and West, while Demo- 
cratic Pennsylvania is becoming almost unanimous 
in her rejection of her Pro-slavery President. 

In the House the scene thickens and darkens. 
The Special Committee constructed against all 
justice and precedent, of which I informed you in 
my last, has taken upon itself, by a major vote of 
one, to set at defiance the will and instructions of 
the House, and refused to enter into a thorough in- 
vestigation of the frauds and rascalities connected 
with the existence of the Lecompton Constitution. 
This was done after three stormy sessions of the 
Committee, and by a deliberate and solemn vote.— 
Will the people still believe there have been no 
frauds practiced against the people of Kansas, when 
the slaveholding and doughface defenders of this 
instrument of tyranny, from the President down- 
wards, hedge up every avenue of investigation 
by every possible maneuver within their power ? 
Are honest people afraid of an investigation into 
their actions! Calhoun and his tribe of adherents 
are hovering around Congress and the President, 
ready for any emergency which may arise in press- 
ing their infamous scheme to a conelusion. The 
price of his betrayal is a seat in the United 
States Senate for six years, and another for a co- 
worker for four years, to misrepresent the young 
state ; and beyond that his aspirations do not rise. 
He has pledged and unpledged himself here in re- 
lation to the certificates of election yet to be 
granted to the members of the first state Legisla- 
ture. He is Surveyor-General of the territory, an 
appointee of the Executive :—why does not the 
President order him back to his postof duty? He 
was President of the Bogus Convention, and the 
only oflicer under that body capable of receiving 
the returns, etc. ;—in fact, he is the dictator of the 
territory, subject only to Buchanan. Why is he 
not in his place? Will the people quietly submit 
io have him hanging around the lobbies of Con- 
sresx, or playing hide and seek, fast and loose, 





with their representatives, in order to consummate | 


villainous fraud against the liberties of 
this eouitry ? 


a most 


tion, vid they dare not trust his precious neck 
A body of 
dragoons had to surround and accompany him 
from his office beyond the limits of the territory. 
Are honest men thus situated? Why, from the 
message of the President and the talk of Southern- 
ers, you would suppose that ten thousand citizens 
of that territory, and her excommunicated Govy- 
ernors and Secretaries, were pirates and lawless 
villains, and the meager handful of slaveholders 
there were the only peaceful, loyal people with- 
in its limits. All the scoundrels which hang 
around its borders in Missouri are uncorrupted an- 
gels, innocent and meek ; while a free-state voter 
is the personification of allevil. Buchanan knows 
better. The Free-state Lecomptonites in Congress 
know better; and yet, shallow and absurd as it is, 
ths is the reason they assign to an intelligent 
people for the commission of this crime against 
the liberties of freemen ! 


among the people he has so outraged. 


But to return from the digression.—The Com- 
mittee authorized the Chairman to call upon the 
President for copies of all documents in the De- 
partments in relation to the Constitution, and re- 
fused to go farther. He will send such as he 
pleases, of course, and the Committee will be no 
wiser for what they obtain from that source. A 
motion to summons Calhoun, Stanton, and Walker 
to testify, was voted down by a majority of one, 
and the same majority adjourned the Committee 
until Wednesday evening next. The game now 
to be played is to delay all action in the investiga- 
tion, and hurry the bill through the Senate, and 
bring a precipitate action of the House upon it. 
They will, in my opinion, miss in their caleula- 
tions. The action of the Senate will be stoutly 
contesied, ineh by inch. If there is any virtue in 
debate it will be tried. There will be spread upon 
the pages of our country’s history a debate upon 
this question which has as yet no parallel. If the 
people do not see and feel the truth, it will be be- 
cause a judicial blindness from a higher power 
rests upon them for their national sins. 

In the House it is easier for a majority to stop 
debate, but nevertheless a strong minority under 
the rules can prevent action if they are united and 
determined. Inthe present state of the question 
it is not safe for the opposition to be absent. <A 
snap judgment may at any time be tried irrespec- 
tive of the Senate Bill, if the keen leader of the 
Administration forces, t.¢. the Chairman of the 
Committee upon Territories, should esteem it ad- 
visable. 

The Presidential bribery case was up again yes- 
terday. A member from your state obtained the 
floor, and the Speaker submitted to the House the 
question, “Is the communication a question of 
privilege?” It being debateable, the member pro- 
ceeded to justify himself in proposing the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, by alleging the admissions of 
the accused member to a gentleman belonging to 
the House. It made a great fluttering among the 
Administration men. Nothing, however, was 
done, as it was a late hour of the day, and the 
House adjourned over until Tuesday next. I am of 
the opinion that the Committee will not be ordered, 
but if so, will be of a complexion similar to the 
one upon the Lecompton frauds. 

The refractory witness in the $87,000 Cor- 
ruption case is in jail for a contempt of the au- 
thority of the House. It is said by his friends 
that he will persist in his refusal to answer, and 
if a habeas corpus is not granted will wait the ex- 
piration of the Congress. 


A delicate question is involved in this strong ac- 
tion of the legislative body, and our best jurists 
differ in opinion as to the exercise of this power 
under all the circumstances. I am no lawyer, 
but justice demands, at least, that this man should 
tell all he knows in relation to the money ¢raced 
into his possession from the treasury of Lawrence, 
Stone & Co. 

We have had two incipient challenges and sub- 
sequent ‘explanations!’ and a corresponding de- 
pression of the mercury in the ducling thermom- 
eter, within the past week. May all combats be as 
bloodless. Adieu, PUTNAM. 

Saturday Eve, Feb. 20, 1853. 


e 





The Sunday-Sehool Seeretary .—It is understood 
that the actual loss arising from the defaleation of Fred- 
erick W. Porter, late Secretary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, will not exceed $40,000, and that 
the managers of the Union, with the assistance of 
afew of their immediate friends, have determined to 
pay it out of their own pockets. Mr. Porter has been 
Tidicted, but the officers of justice have hitherto failed 
to ascertain his whereabouts. 


He is the pet of the Administra- | 


PRICE OF WHEAT---ANOTHER 
FARMER 





Messrs. Epirors :—In The Independent of De- 
cember 31st, 1857, I saw a communication with 
this heading, “ The Price of Wheat.” Such a 
heading, separate and apart from the prices-current 
report, struck me with some surprise, and I thought 
it might be something later from Europe ; and as I 
had quite a quantity of wheat on hand, and owing 
money that I expected to pay from the sale of it, I 
seized it more eagerly,—but to my surprise it was 
advices from the West ;—yes, the West! and it de- 


veloped a feeling that is no doubt existing in many 
a heart. 


Tam acitizen of the West, and a member of a 
Christian church, and a friend and patron of your 
interesiing paper. The low price of wheat affects 
my purse, my credit, my nerves, and I may truly 
say my heart; but the idea of my /antering with 
you concerning the price of your paper never en- 
tered my head or heart. It reminded me of what I 
heard a Temperance lecturer say the other day. 
He had formerly labored in a neighboring city, and 
now visiting it for the purpose of commencing his 
labors, he met an old pretended friend who had 
formerly labored with him. The agent says, “I 
am glad to see you; how does the Temperanee 
cause get along?” Reply, “Oh, the times are too 
hard to support so many men going about lectur- 
ing.” He no doubt thought wheat was too low. 
Maybe, when wheat comes up, the man will be a 
good Temperance man; and maybe, when wheat 
is worth $1 50 per bushel, or two bushels will 
buy The Independent, the man will resume his sub- 
scription and attachment for your paper—J say, 
maybe. 
North and South, but is it because we have dealt 
too largely in religious papers, or at too high a price ? 
or shall we be relieved when we get The Independ- 
ent for two bushels of wheat, or not get it at all? 

“ There is that inereaseth, and it tendeth to poy- 
erty.” The Independent is a weleome and anxious- 
ly-looked-for visitor in my family. When [ first 
commenced its reading I remember of hearing this 
remark, “ That it took too much time to wade 
through its deep waters.” I ean but remember, by 
this remark, my first visit and bathing in the surf 
at Coney Island. It appeared to me at first quite an 


\‘undertaking, but when I changed my garments, 





and waded out into its waves, and felt its cooling 
waters invigorating my sunburnt body ; and when 
I became more acquainted with its (to me) stranger 
waves, as | would stoop down to let the billows 


a 








The pressure is hard, West and East, | 











SL 
Che Independent, 


Special Contributors. 

Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Groner B. Ouse- 
ver, D.D, (C.,) Rev. Henry Warp Barcuen, (%,) 
and Mrs. Harner Beecner Stowe, (H. B. 8.) 


Corresyondents 
from different sections of the Union ; from England, 
France, Germamy, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, have been engaged to write for the columns 
of THI8 JOURNAL. 





@ur Own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Our Daughter’s Dlarriage---How will it Strike a 
Stranger? 





Eneoanp, January 29, 1858. 

Amonc the many productions of the late Jane 
TayLor, so eminently calculated to charm and 
instruct in their youth many whose heads are 
now crowned with gray, or laid low in the 
grave, Was @ paper under the heading, How it 
Strikes a Stranger. The writer had imagined a 
Stranger coming from another world to this, and 
being told for the first time the wondrous tale of 
Redemption, and how God so loved the world, The 
thought was beautifully and impressively worked 
out, and must have penetrated many a young heart. 
Honored be the memory of “ Q. Q.,” who so loved 
and so wisely labored for a rising generation. 

This is written after having married “our” 
daughter; the daughter of England; and after 
reading almost a volume, describing the ceremony 
and its incidents, and the rejoicings of the peo- 
ple thereupon. And the thought arose,—How 
would this——How will this strike a stranger? 
What will foreigners;—what will Americans, 
make of it? The hearty, affectionate interest 
manifested ; the kindly gossiping retrospections of 
middle-aged and elderly folk, who liked the Duke 
of Kent—the persecuted of the court; who hon- 
ored and almost reverenced his widow ; and who 
looked tenderly at the quiet but apparently fragile 
little girl, dwelling in modest retirement, in the 
humble home, at St. Leonards-on-the-Sea, (be- 
neath Hastings Castle, the primal Norman fortress,) 
—who remember, as if it were but yesterday, when 
now just eighteen years ago the young Queen was 


married to the Prince of her own free choice; this 


| strong personal interest, expanding to include the 





dash over my head; and when I “ waded” out and | 


felt somewhat revived in body, I felt to bless and 
praise that briny element for the good I had re- 
ceived from it ;—and so, when | strip myself of the 
sordid thought of low price of wheat and other 
kindred things,and commence “ wading” out in the 
broad and deep waters of The Independent, and | 
begin to drink im and inhale the atmosphere and 
spirit of its 
when | “ 
the duties and strife of life, 1 feel to bless God for 
such a paper as The Independent, for such soul- 
stirring sentiments as | find over the ¥%, andC., 
and H. B.S., and others. 


distinguished correspondents, and | 


wade” out and again dress myself for | _ ae 
| presented a most striking spectacle. 


children of the Royal House, will be well-nigh 
incomprehensible to foreigners, who have “ adora- 


ble sovereigns” skulking from one palace-for- 
tress to another, and whose pillows ought to 
be haunted with the ghosts of their victims, 


and sleep be banished by their groans. 
one would like to know 
tal foreigners of high degree would 
by two or three most tangible facts: 


Then 
how these Continen- 
be struck 
No decora- 
tions worthy to be named for a moment in foreign 
estimate 


of London 


no soldiers. And not only the nation 
afoot, but the vast multitude swollen 
by tributary contributions from every side: all at 
large, free and unrestrained, none fearing, none 
daring to make afraid. How strange the differ- 
ences and the contrasts are, can scarcely be im- 
agined, without opportunities of comparison. 

Some sixteen months since the sister of our new 
was married to the Grand-Duke of 
Baden ; and we, the present writer, were there, 
at Carlsruhe, to see. Carlsruhe, ‘riste enough or- 
dinarily, and far too mathematical a city to be 
either attractive or picturesque, on that occasion 
The streets 


son-in-law 


| radiate fan-like from the palace and public build- 


excellent taste. 


There are some things I cannot do without, and | 


some things 1 ean. 1 cannot do without the Bible, 
the preached Gospel,the prayer-meeting ; I cannot 
do without wholesome food, and water, und decent 
dress, and schools for my children, and a religious 
paper. True, I can do with two meals a day, but 
I can do better with three. I might live and carry 
on the common business of bredthing without a 
religious paper, but I can do better with it, even if 
it cosisfour bushels of wheat. 1 can do without cof- 
fee, tea, tobacco, (and wine,) can do without anew 
coat and cap this winter. 

(Has the man that dropped The Independent made 
retrenchments until he got to The Independent?) 

I must have The Independent tor myselt, my 
wife and children, for my guests, and for the 
minister when he calls. He wants to see it as 
much as his horse wants te see my stable and en- 
joy itscontents. I heard one of my neighbors say 
he would not buy a gallon of molasses when a 
bushel of wheat would not pay for it; but I doubt 
whether he or his children have cried much for mo- 
lasses. These things we will have, and | say I 
must have a religious newspaper, although now it 
costs me near five bushels of wheat. 


A Farner. 
Lawn Ridge, Ill. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS, 


Iturinots, Feb. 3d, 1858. 
Messrs. Epirors :—The people at the capital of the 


“Sucker State’ were yesterday, as appears by the 
papers, not a little mortified by the presence among 
them of the notorious John Calhoun, the agent of 
Buchanan and the slaveholders in preparing the in- 
famous “ Lecompton Conetitution.” His family still 
reside at Springfield. Though absent himself in Kan- 
saz, and by appointment from the Pierce Administra- 
tion Surveyor-General of that territory, his family 
have remained at Springfield, which is and has been 
his home. It would be an interesting point to be set- 
tled, how he came to be eligible to a seat in that fa- 
mous Convention, when only absent from his home on 
public business ;—and how many times he has voted 
in a territory beyond the bounds of the state of IIli- 
nois, where is his home and the residence of his 
family! But these are small matters beside the other 
and mightier questions which thrust themselves for- 
ward at the very mention of his name. How many 
false votes has he aided in procuring, or winked at, 
when the false and forged returns have come into his 
hands! Rather, what crime, thought to be necessary 
for the crushing out of the very life of Freedom in 
that beautiful, but deeply injured territory, has he not 
in some form made himself responsible for? But he is 
at Springfield—so say the papers—at his home, where, 
judging from the enclosed extracts, he finds few to 
greet him with a hearty welcome, and none to honor 
or respect him. 

But this is not the worst of it. He cannot 
have the respect of the very home a life like 
his so foully dishonors. Perhaps I am mistaken—may- 
be the members of the family are like the head, but 
no friend, either of him or his fantily, ean believe it. 
Worse than all, he cannot respect himself. Mr. C. is 
naturally a sensible man, a man of intelligence, and 
capable of noble sentiments and manly deeds. He 
has had great influence with his party in this state 
hitherto. He was “hand-and-glove” with Douglas, 
whoee influenee probably gained for him the post in 
Kansas by which he has acquired his present infamy 
as the betrayer of her interests, and her would-be dic- 
tator. 

But he is a degraded man at his old home. If the 
papers speak the truth, and doubtless in this affair 
they do, he is a dishonored man ; and whatever be the 
issue of the great contest now going on in Congress 
and in all the land, in reference to the Lecompton 
swindle, he is soon to sink and politically to rise no 
more. It is painful to think thet this notorious man 
is the brother of that excellent missionary now and 
for many yeare laboring atMount Lebanon! 























; armed men; and never-ending scemed the 


ings. Every house was decorated, and many in 
Forests had been despoiled for 
moss and greenery. The wreaths and festoons 
and banners were endless. Public monuments 
and triumphal arches snatched a grace beyond the 
reach of (English) art, and betokened weeks of 
preparation. Very stirring was the music of the 
regimental bands, and the tramp, tramp, of the 
proces- 
sion of the cavalry regiments, drawing in from the 
neighboring barracks. Pleasant the groups of gos- 
siping peasants, in their best attire, the damsels 
wholly innocent of crinoline, their heads uncov- 
ered, the hair tied and decorated with broad 
black ribbon, having stiff bows, like bat-winge, 
crowning the head, and the ribbon descending 
behind, down to the skirts of the garment : pleas- 
ant was if to see the various guilds, or companies, 
gentlemen in black, with white waistcoats, gath- 
ered under the banners and insignia of the guild, 
or trade : more pleasant to sce the young ladies of 
the town, in their pure white muslin, with scarfe 
of the blended national and Prussian colors, going 
forth to meet and salute Bride and Bridegroom. 
Striking, and yet somewhat melancholy withal, to 
see the young people: he helmeted and in military 
array, and looking impassive, as if he would have 
all the demonstrations concentrated upon the fair 
and young bride at his side. Almost too startling 
was it to hear the bands strike up the English na- 
tional anthem, as the bridal procession passed into 
the grand sweeping inclosure of the palace, and 
beautiful, beyond a poet's dream, the illuminations, 
All this putting our poor English doings into dull- 
est shadow. There are differences; and there are 
other differences. The people, and the army, had 
alike been coerced by the Prussian, and crushed, 
in their efforts for political enfranchisement. An 
Austrian garrison then, as now, held its chief for- 
tress city, Rastadt; and the Austrian band, from 
that fortress, charming, by periodical visits, the 
equivocal population of Baden-Baden,—where 
there is “liberty”? enough, of a kind, while 
patriots were lingering in fortress dungeons. 
There was, too, another side to this brilliant hy- 
meneal medal. In the Alt-Schloss, at Baden-Ba- 
den, at that time, wearing out life, was ‘he Grand- 
Duke; only sometimes waking up to the conscious- 
ness that he was the Grand-Duke, and knowing 
nothing of the preparations “ ordered by the po- 
lice,” as this writer was told in subdued tones— 
ordered, and counter-ordered, in expectation of a 
passing visit from the newly-married successor of 
the living dead. And now, as if to point a moral, 
the poor inmate of the Alt-Schloss of Baden-Ba- 
den, politically dead before, dies, and makes va- 


caat places at the marriage banquet here in Lon- 
don. 


Here be differences and contrasts. What will 
illustrious and royal foreignera make of them? 
What will our son-in-law make of them? It is 
said that the young King of Portugal has thorough- 
ly learned some valuable lessons here, and that he 
has shown highest courage, and noblest humanity, 
amidst the terrors of pestilence in Lisbon. As there 
seems to be s0 little to hope for from Continental in- 
stitutions, let us hope that ameliorations may flow to 
Prussia, through this young Prinee’s knowledge of a 
constitutional and “ free monarchy,”—and from 
seeing that there is a divinity which doth hedge a 
Queen, the priests of which are neither policemen 
nor soldiers. 

But what will the “ free and enlightened,” and 
only, say to this British spectacle ;—presenting as it 
does, Royalty, Aristocracy, and Democracy, all in 
the United State of a vast friendly mob—if you 
will? 

But Imaginary Democratic reflections shal! not 
be written here. Were agood sound speculative 
English Republican to be urgently pressed to 
visit Bunker Hill, and give « real July oration, 
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eel 


Rom its suramit, and not from its base') he might 
stammer outa thing or two on the subject, both 
mange and true,—always supposing “ liberty of 
mpeech withal,” such as Englishmen are wont to 
exercise, without half a thought of who cares oF 
Whe questions, who will hear or who forbear. 
Looking abroad in Europe, and beyond it, and, 
be, looking into man’s nature, no great penetration 


fe required to discover, that reverence for somewhat | ognition. The trumpets still sustain their subdued 


meede to be part of man’s daily bread. Leaving 
here unmentioned (not in forgetfulness, nor in ir- 
peverenec) the great Pattern and Example of 
all goodness, we eay, men and nations must 
have some Ideal—something to respect, and to re- 
were. And when a throne és, in some good degree, 


established in righteousness ;—when the wicked | 
@o not crowd before it, to flatter, to mislead, and ' 


abuse ; when sacred law, and justice, seem so em- 
bodied ; and when these loftier attributes link them- 
selves, in the sight of all men, to the dearer and 
eommon humanities ;—then happy is that people. 
They have something to honor and respect; and 
feat is good and necessagy. They have something 
fer the imagination and the affections, and that is 
good and necessary. And yet more. These ideal- 
thes and actualities have their consequences. 
Pewer seen to be just and beneficent, and scen as- 
sociated with purity and virtue, and devoted and 
tutelligent duty, in domestic life, not only com- 
mand the respect and affection of a people, but 
generate real and effective forces, tending to elevate 
a nation in morals and in polities, (and these two 
axe one ;) and so evils in publie poliey and in do- 
mestic life are silently overpowered, and perni- 
eious “ Institutions” are undermined to their over- 
throw. ; 

These things our Imaginary British orator at 
Bunker Hill might suggest. And more. If yield- 
img to the spirit of the place, and the genius of the 
Jaly “stump,” he might task the philosophy of 
his audience, and test the liberty of spoech, by a 
little tall talk. He mighi boast of a really united 
people ; and vaunt their superior advances in real 
eivilization. He might show how, on this ovca- 


mon, there was a display of real cosmopolitan feel- | 
ing, and a foreshadowing of the unity of our raze, | 


far beyond the 
and really barbarous notions and practices of some 
free and enlightened, 
Democrats ! 
presented, free axd equal, in the presence of Euro- 
pean Royalty, and in the midst of a free and re- 
jeicing people on this our wedding-day. He might 
point to Manarasan Dunrer Sinen, in all the 
gplendors of the East, and ranking nearly at 
head of the invited guests. He might point to an 
aecomplished daughter of Ethiopia, black but 
comely, specially thought of, and invited by Enz- 
land’s Queen, on this to her interesting 
day ; and, in contrast with this our daring orator 
might conjure up the Hon. Senator Brooks Legree, 
@alling the roll of his slaves, black, brown, and 
* white eomplected,” of pure Virginian blood, onthe 
historic hill, and in the meek and assenting pre- 
sence of the children of the men who counted not 
their lives dear when the question was, submis- 
mon or resistance to an unjusttax! Bui this theme 
must not be pursued—further than to mention, that 
ome of our best public writers has referred io one 
ef the facts cited in these terms: 

“ We observe, with true satisfaction, that the Qnoen 
has accepted a good natural opportunity for testifying 
te our national policy in regard to the African race. 
Fhe American diplomatists in Europe profess to be 
sorely perplexed and annoyed at having to meet the 
Haytian and other tropical Embassadors at various 
@ourts. The intercet that the Americans fecl in our 
Reyal Family will doubtless lead them to study all 
the details of the wedding of our Princess Royal; and | 
they will find that the presence of the daughter of an 
Afriean King was commanded by Her Majesty ; and 
that arrangements were made by the Queen herself for 
the convenience of the accomplished young Princess, 
whose color did not debar her from the ehapel where 
mo room was to be had for some of the soonest of the 
Jand. The lesson is admirably given at a very eritical 
= ; and the people of England will be grateful for 

” 


base and vulgar 


and all-ereation-beating 


He might show the colored races re- 


inost 


Some of the lady readers of The Independent | 
Would probably have preferred details of the wed- | 
Ging to these reflections; and the writer has to be | 
pardoned for the omission, or the mistake. The 
Press Was present for the first time on such an o«- 
@asion; and have used it with excellent skill and | 
im good spirit. Take, asa specimen, part of the 
description of the Daily News, as an eye-witness : 

“Truly it was an imprestive and gorgeous picture. 
At the earliest possible hour the court-yards of the 
palace were filled with the equipages of the great, 
and in a moment its long and intricate eorridors 
streamed with life and beauty, and gay and splendid 
apparel, the badge of offiee, ‘the decoration of hero- 
iam, the plumes, the rich tissues, the brilliants, whieh 
add grace and dignity to aristocratic beanty, were all 
peat in an almost fabulous abundance. There were 

¢ heralds in their grotesque tabards, heavy with 

ld and mysterious in their embroidered quarterings ; 

€ groups of colossal Life Guards scattered here and 
there, waiting to be placed on sentry, but themselves 

rming one of the most remarkable features in the 
xeiting ecene. There was the long suite of state 
epartments already beginning to fill with privileged 
@eeupants, ainongst whom the loose robes of Oriental 
Poyalty contrasted with the trim neatness of the Pa- 
meian toilette. There was that rare parterre in Queen 
Anne's room, its gallery studded almost to the roof 
with young and blooming faces, the quaint old ar- 
mory also crowded with our youthful aristoeracy, the 
more extensive and eheerful eolor court, one great ex- 
= of pleased and eager human countenanees, aud 
ly the little chapel, to enter into which was the 
privilege of few indeed who took an interest in the 
general pageant. Like a preeious casket, this 
small interior aetually gleamed with gildin 
and color, with gold and silver brocade, wit 
pote gems, with nodding lumes, with 
upon which art and wealth had been 
exhausted—and here, although there was light enough 
to distingnish everything, yet was it so toned down 
fhat nothing glared, but all things seemed to melt 





gently into each other, like the scenes of a dissolving» 


view, or the happy dreams of the Eastern enthusiast. 
Adim atmosphere, as if from elouds of incense, per 
waded everything ; the rarest perfumes floated on the 
air, and ever and anon the eolemn stillness of expecta- 
fien was interrupted by some new arrival, perhaps 
some great figure in fature 


homage in his or her appare] to the general splendor, 


ee ie pene eae ane snes Saas te | a on tetese alitiens gebitehed by  cheudd bs 


the dreamlike magnificence of the scene. 

“ Lower down these arrivals will be noticed more in 
detail, but they must be here passed by while we 
strive to catch the prismatie changes of this rega] and 
bridal panorama. ere is a hush, a stillness that 
may be heard, then the distant boom of artillery, then 
the faint etrain of distant trumpeta, which, gradually 
swelling into the martial follness which no other in- 
strument can imitate, and at last the first great inci- 
dent of the day's pageant is made manifest to the 
straining eyes of the spectators in the Chapel Royal. 
A lady of most regal bearing, but pale and slender, is 
geen at the threshold, and, attended by a princely train, 
she walks mujestieally up the aisle. It is the Princess 
Royal of Prussia, the mother of the young son-in-law 
ef England, and never waa royal personage more em- 
phatically distinguished by a sete ant queenly pres- 
ence. The great ladies who erowd the reserved 
benches are almost audible in their commendations, 
anda general obeisance is cheerfully accorded to the 
impressive and dignified bow of the august visitor. 
In a moment Her Royal Highness is seen seated on 
her tabaret of state onthe hant pas, surrounded by 
®ome young officers of the brilliant Prussian body 
op and the colored light from the window over- 

ead gives a rich distinetness to the figure of the sit- 

ng Princess. This was the first great incident of the 
day, and derived additional interest from being the 
known harbinger of the successive processions into 
which the Master of the Ceremonies had divided the 
marriage ceremonial. Musie now added its never- 
failing charm. The trampete again sounded, but this 
time with a more prolonged note, swelling gradually 
into a solemn mareh of triumph as the Queen's pro- 
eersion approached the entrance. In came the her 
alds, ranging themselves uickly right and left, then 
in quisk succession th rs of state, in their aplen. 
Wid blue and gold uniforms, the only exeeption being 
the Earl Marshal, who wore his searlet, wi 
ignity. The entrance of the Princess 
made a profo 
ral indeed were the ex 
hness’s 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Then eame | 


; 


ure in t similar to the present. 
the Royal Commander-in-Chief, the very ideal of a 
eoldier, with his fine countenance, his martial beard, 
and careless manly — Now the eye becomes 
dazzled with stars, and gold,and embroidery. A ven- 
erable lady approaches, countenance full of mild 
dignity, but, it is a pity to be obliged to add, i 
the expression of broken health and exhaustion. It is 
the Queen’s mother, the Duchess of Kent, and we 





| have too much 


| 
| tion, but which no one can am | 
} 
| 


conceptions, | 


the ; 


arrival of the wedded pair. 


| sober and reliable correspondent of the C/ristian 
| Tunes, at Berlin, says : 


pee mp but now payees | 


Constitution whieh have a bearing upon this subject. 


for which to be grateful to that illus- 
trious lady to allow her to pass without a special rec- 


march, the peeuliar music producing an effect which 
every one mentions with a sort of involuntary admira- 
describe, and pres- 
ently another lady of the Royal house approaches. 
The great ladies reeognize the iyuchess of Cambridge ; 
| and again there is a general rising and rustling of silks, 
| a general exchange of salutations, graceful and eonde- 
i seending on the one sie, graceful and respoetfal and 
| obviously affeetionate on the other. Still the mar- 
tin] strains swell Jonder and lender; the 
Lord Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain  ap- 
proach, and presently the Prime Minister is seen 
; manfully grasping the huge sword of state, and look- 
ing as if only with his hfe would he yield up this 
much-coveted badge of the highest office in the nation. 
Lord Palmerston Tooked well, but seemed a little fee- 
ble ; but his was too familiar a face to excite much 
eurivsity. A general smile of weloome told of the 
entrance of the heir-apparent and his next brother; 
and then came Her Majesty leading her two younger 
sons by the hand. The living type of the greatest 
earthly power walked slowly up the aisle with her 
wonted dignity ; and her countenance wore that seri- 
ous—almost sad expression that — ay A mim 
about to part, perhaps for ever, with her frst- 
ehild. The pac oy. is adorned with a eastellated 
crown that blazes with diamonds, and the + train 
sweeps long behind, or sways to aud fro in the heed- 
Jess young hands of the two pages of honor. Then 
come the three princesses, and the interest in the great 
procession has a pause, while every eye watehes for 
the entrance of the bridegroom. Now is heard more 
solemn and almost unearthly music, and Prince Fre4- 
erick William of Prussia walks, almost quickly, up the 
aisle, the tension of the face indicating high mental 
excitement, and a flickering blush showing the em- 
barrasement of youth at being thus the observed 
of all observers. There is one feature left, one 
figure in the picture still to be painted, last and 
fairest of all, andinthe entrance of which the in- 
terest of this eventful day may be fairly said to eul- 
| minate. ‘Last but not least in love,’ the figure of 
the young Princess Royal is seen approaching, her 
' Royal Highness followed by her bevy of fair and 
youthful bridemaids, and a shock almost of surprise 
is felt at her juvenile, almost ehild-like appearance 














Sinaller of stature than her reyal mother, the young 
| Princess Lears strongly the physiognomy of the royal | 
family. ler face is fair andfresh, her head well set, | 
| 
| 


, the figure plump, but still agile and susceptible of 


mueh grace and dignity of earriage. There is confa- 
| sion, there is childlike wonder, there is an expression 

almost of awe on that young face as her Royal High- | 
ness glances timidly round and hesitatingly returns 
curtseys which eome were in @ shower 
of the every side. But she soon becomes reas- | 
sured, her step becomes firm, she passes on, and | 
we have time for a glance at the bridemaids, who, | 
each besring a bouquet, almost as blooming as her- | 
relf, follow up, and at the altar form a floral semicir- | 
ele round the young Prineess. The rest is matter of | 
detail—the ceremony, the break up, the sabsequent 
marshaling to the Throne Room for the attestation, 
and the departure. Ina moment the fancy pictare | 
dissolved, and the little chapel of St. James’. | 
Palace is restored to its ordinary solitude and silence.’ 


the es it 


is 


li is a sketeh of an impressive and splendid 
scene. 

An unmentioned, and indeed undesigned part of 
the proceedings is not the least curious, as an En- 
glish trait. Atsix o’elock in the evening the Bride 
and Bridegroom reached the railway station at 
Windsor. It will be remembered that the Koyal 
Castle looks down upon famous Eton College. 
The“ boys,” of course, tarned out; the principal of 
them, a hundred in number, took possession of 
the carriage, removed the white ponies, and, sur- 
rounded by the remainder of the scholars, drew 
the Bride and Bridegroom to Windsor Casile. 
The young nobles and gentry of Eton College are 
* boys”—emphatically “ boys,” till they go to Ox- | 
ford, then they are “ men.” and | 
Oxford “* men,” are the exclusive and proper de- 
signations. So of Westminster, and Winchester, 
and Rugby. The young men there 
No other designation is ever taken or given in 
democracies. Berlin to | 
beat London in everything but numbers, on the 
The Prussians would 


The 





Eton “ boys,” 


are “* boys.” 


these “ aristocratic” is 


seem tobe really enthusiastic on the subject. 


“In this city no man’s 
heart is untouched by the approaching event. All 
people and bodies are emulating each other in de- 
vising as to how the Royal pair shall be received 
as they deserve. Arrangements gf many kinds 
are making ; some four or five large galleries for | 
spectators are building in publie pleces; thirty | 
young ladies prepare to offer their welcome to the 
Princess Royal on her arrival ; in short, so great 
is the enthusiasm, that no window in Unter den 
Linden, where the Royal cortége will take their 
course, is to be had, even if you proposed five 
hundred thalers for each. The general price for 
a window for two hours there is at least fifty thal- 
ers. And these feelings are not confined to this 
city; they are shared by the whole country. | 
think I cannot give you a better reason of all this 
than by quoting the remark the other day spoken 
by an educated gentleman: ‘ This marriage is no 
political one, but wt will have political effects.’ 
These words contain everything necessary to sat- 
isfy private and publie feeling im Germany, and, 
as we hops, in England.” 


e 


MINORITY REPORT, PRESENTED 
THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY, BY 
REV. DR. STORRS, 


In October 1847 the Committee of Versions, one of 
the Standing Committees of this Board, were directed 
by the Board to have prepared undertheir supervision 
a Standard Edition of the Holy Scriptures, as eireu- 
lated by this Society in the English language. In 
February 1848, the Committee entered upon this 
work ; and they prosecuted it diligently from that time 
onward, till May 1851, when they reported to the 
Board that their work was accomplished, and detailed 
the prineiples upon which it had been eonducted. 
Their Report was aceepted, and ordered to be printed ; 
and the eopy of the Bible prepared by them was 
adopted as the Standard Copy of this Society, to 





TO 


conformed. 

The Editions thus prepared, thus adopted, and thue 
afterward published, have been ever since in use by 
the Society ; gomg everywhere, until within a few 
months past without known dissent, wherever tlie 
Holy Scriptures in English, as distributed by this So- 
ciety, have been aecustomed to circulate 

Objections, however, have recently been presented 
against these Editions. And to consider those objections, 
with the proper course of the Society in view of them 
—and more particularly the proper eonrse of this 
Board of Managers, who are appointed “to conduct 
the business of the Sooiety”—this Committee has been 
appointed. 

The objections eoneern both the Text of the Bible, 
as prepared, adopted, and set forth by the Board, and 
those accessories which are eonnected with this. They 
are presented by individuals, by ecelesiastical bodies, 
and by auxiliaries of the Society. Aud as well for the 
high respectability of their sourees, as for their ear- 
nestness, and their intrinsie importance, they demand a 
careful and serious attention. Not with any disposi- 
tion to maintain a position, or to earry a measure, but 
with a sincere and earnest desire to ascertain the Truth, 
and eo to exhibit it that others shall accept it, I would 
consider the subject whieh they prosent. 

In considering this, it is neeeseary in the first plaes, 
and above all things else, to ascertain the true mean- 
ing and scope of those provisions embraced in our 


The first artiele of the Constitution of this Sosiety 
ie as follows : 

“This Society shall be known by the name of 
the Ameriean Bible Society, of whieh the sole object 
shall be, to encourage @ wider cirenlation of the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or eomment. The only cop- 
iee in the language, 0 be sireulated by the 














Rociety, shal) be of the version sow in eommon use.” 


| have been the conception or judgment of the 


| interpreting the Constitution 





This artiele, which defines the object of this Sooie- 
ty, and by what means that object shall be aceom- 
plished, as all admit, is of binding authority. Not 
only the just requisitions of the Law, bnt the claims 
of Morality and Religion upon us, our obligations to 
God, as well as to the interests of this Institution, 
require us to construc it properly, fully, and not to 
depart from its meaning and intent. Whatever ite 
meaning may be ascertained to be, that must be, an- 
til the Constitution shall be changed, our final law in 
the matters now considered. 

The Principles of Interpretation, by the appliestion 
of which this meaning shall be aseertained, are also 
obvious, and must commend themselves to all. 

In the First place, the language employed in the ar- 
ticle is to be interpreted naturally and strietly, aecord- 
ing to its nsual purport and extent.—This is the gen- 
eral rule of the Law, and is obviously correct. It is 
perfeetly applicable in the case of this instrument, 
because the language employed in it was adopted de- 
liberately, by wise and careful men, who were skilful 
and practised in the use of words ; it was adopted by 
thei, too, after both general and particular diseussion. 

Secondly, this article must 60 be interpreted that all 
its provisions shal] harmonize with eaeh other.—An in- 
terpretation which brings two clauses of an instra- 
ment into direct and palpable eollision,—especially 
when those elauses are immediately conjoined—ean- 
not be accepted ; least of all, if there be another in- 
terpretation, more exactly corresponding with the force 
of the terms in their usual aceeptation, which entirely 
removes and reeonciles such collision, and makes the 
article harmonious in iteelf—This, which is also a rule 
of the Law, is equally a maxim of common sense and 
right reason. 

Thirdly, the article must so be interpreted, under 
subordination to the preceding rales, that the proper 
scope of the design of its framers shall be recognized in 
it.—If they designe d to make a Constitution for a per- 
manent Society,—and one whieh, in its main article 
at least, should not need to be amended—it is reason- 
able to infer that that interpretation of their words 
is the trne one which allows most. scope for a normal 
development. We may not violate the usual and ae- 
credited meaning of terme, in order to establish such 


an interpretation. But between two meanings, either 


of which is possible, and both of which find arguments | 


to enpport them, other things being equal, that is to be 


pre ferred which is best adapted to the futare and long- | 


continued working of the Society.—This no one will 
doubt 

To thes: 
mony as to what was intended by this language when 


Principles I add, that present parole testi- 
adopted cannot be aecepted as a guide in its interpre- 
tation :—einee, firet, what one man, or fivy 
think in regard to its meaning, they might not have 
thought forty-two years ago They cannot themselves 
say how far their views have been seeretly affected, by 


intervening events, and by recent discussions 


7 


} and precision, what they then thought, this mizht not | 


body of sixty : 
euch. —The subseqnent testimony of individual lezis- 


lntors, as to what was intended by the terms ef a stat 


ute, if admissible at all, as in Law it is not, is alwaya | 


to be received with the utmost eantion. No instru- 


; ment on carth could ever be regarded as finally inter- 


preted, while one of those who framed it was living, 


and was subject still to ehanges of opinion, if this rale | 


were not recognized 


But while the testimony of individuals cannot guide | 


us in interpreting the Constitution, the simultancous 
or lLuomediately Society, 


may assist us, and very materially, in ascertaining the 


subsequent action of the 


meaning then attributed to the clauses and terms of its 
organic Law. 
uniform, and has met no objection, and if it goes back 
to the origin of the Society and its earliest records,— 
then, as constituting a elear and consistent ‘ contempo 


raneous exposition,’ it must well-nigh govern us in | 


that we are deceived, at the distance of nearly half-a- 


; ecntury from the date of the instrument, than it is th y 


who framed it were deceived, as totheir own intent and 
meaning, When they set it in operation 

With this outline of the prineiples to be applied in 
interpreting the first article of the Constitution, to 
which J think no one will objeet, I proseed to examine 
it 

“The only copies [of the Holy Scriptures) in the 
English language to be circulated by the Society shall 
" What is the 
meaning of this restrietive and authoritative clause ¥ 
and, as cardinal in importance, what is the meaning of 
this word “ version,” as here employed! Taking the 
copies of the Scriptures cirenlated in this country in 
1816, docs this word describe the whole of any one of 
them, or a part of many? and, secondly, if a part. 
what part? 

The eopies of the Seriptures in eommon ase 
in this eountry at that time were not a few of 
them imported from England, from the preases of Ox- 


be of the version now in common use 


ford, Cambridge, London, and Edinburgh; some of | 
them were from the press at Philadelphia, printed fro:n | 
plates prepared in England, and which followed the | 


Oxford editions in their Headings, and their Contents 
of Chapters ; and many of them were from other presses, 


of individuals and of societies, in New York, Trenton, | 


Hartford, Boston, Worcester, Cooperstown, and other 
places. No two of the editions from different presses, 
publiehed in this country, were identieal in all pointa, 
though substantially so in regard to the Text. The 
editions published at Edinburgh, differed materially 
from those published at Oxford, in respect to the Head- 
ings and the Contents ot Chapters; and while the 
editions published at Philadelphia, for the reason I 
have mentioned, followed the Oxford coptes in respect 
to these,—as I believe did also those which were pub- 
lished at Trenton,—those published in this city abridged 
these greatly, and variously altered them ; and those 
published at Hartford, Boston, and other places, for 
the most part certainly, in their eheaper forms, entire- 


ly omitted them. The Bibles which were used most | 


eommonly in this country, in schools and in families, 
contained hardly anything, after the title-page, except 
the Text. 

Did this word “ version,” then, as employed in the 
Constitution, apply to the whole of either of these 
books, in distinction from the rest, and make that the 
Standard, to which all copies ehould be conformed ? 

Most clearly it did not. For, if it had done so, the 
book would have been specified, which, out of this 
variety, was to be the one Standard. The failure to 
specify it shows that no one was eeclected, no one was 
intended. This is a final and perfect answer to euch 
an interpretation. 

The carlicet history of the Society, too, but adds 
emphasis to the answer; sinee the editions published 
by it in 1818, from ite own plates, differod from those 
which had been published by it in the two years preced- 
ing from plates given to it.—It was not thena Book which 
it had adopted, to be forever reproduced, but a “ ver- 
gion ;* the version of the Scriptures which was thea 
in common use, amid all this variety of editions 

And eo we come again to the question: What was 
that “version”! What part of the eeveral and differ- 
ing editions was indicated by it? 

1. Historically, we must say, ] am enre, it was the 
Tranelation ; the Text of the Seriptures; since this 
was the only part of the Beok in which all these edi- 
tions agreed, cr seem to have aimed and songht to 
agree—The Text of the Scripturce, (including the 
words, the punetuation, the italie and eapital letters, 
and the division into ehapters and Verses,) was sub- 
stantially, though not indeed literally identical, in all 
the editions. It had been so from the time when Ait- 
ken published at Philadelphia, in 1782, the first edition 
of the Seriptures ever iseued on this continent in the 
English language. In that edition—whieh was spe 
cially recommended to the American people by the 
Congrees of that day, and which had been examined 
and approved by ite ehaplains,—nothing was published 
exeept the Text. Thies Text was often reproduced af- 
terwards: sometimes with, and more often without, 
anything around it ; and with differing aosessories in 
those editions whieh added any snch.—It aéems to me, 
then, not only inferrible, but almost I might say de- 
monstrable, from this hietory, that the Text, and 
nothing elee, was the “ version” intended by the frau 
ers of thie artiele. If they meant more than thie, then 


1 may now | 


And, | 


secondly, even if we eould ascertain, with certainty | 


| 
whole |} 
and we have no right to asaume it as | 


If this action has been deliberate and 


It is far ore possible | 


the version which they intended, whatever it was, was 
not at that time “in common use” in this country. 

2. But Secondly, Etymology may help ue on this 
point ; the natural and usual meaning of words. It 
aleo pointe us, directly and unanewerably, to the Text 
of the Scriptures, as constituting the “ version” which 
was to be cireulated. 

Webster says: “ Version—Translation ; that which 
is rendered from another language. Example, We 
have a good version of the Scriptures.” 

Johnson and Walker, say, simply : “ Version, Trans 
lation.” 

Richardson says: “ Version—a Turning: se. from 
one Language to another ; a Translation, or a Traduc- 
tion.” 

The Penny Cyelopedia: “The word Version, or 
Translation, is used to express the transferring of some 
written composition from one language into another.” 

It is not needful to multi ply authorities. It eannot 
he disputed that this is the natural and proper in- 
terpretation of this often-used term. It is the popular 
use of it, too. “ Pope’s Version of Homer ;,” “ Carlyle’s 
Version of Dante ;” “Talboy's Version of Esehylue 
and Sophocles ;” “the Septuagint Version of the Old 
Testament Scriptures,” ete. etc.; we everywhere meet 
these expressions and the like. And in each the mean- 
ing of the term ia the same ; it is, Translation. 

This Society itself incidentally so uses it, in one of 
its By-Laws, the 4th; wherein it is directed that the 
Board of Managers. in distributing the Sacred Serip- 
tures in foreign languages, “shall encourage only sueh 
versions as conform in the principles of their transla- 
tion to the eommon English version.” 

The Society which now existe in this country, and 
which is proseeuting its efforts, for securing a new 
Translation of the Seriptures into the English Lan- 
guage, is popularly styled, and indeed is called in its 
own publications, the “New Version Society ;” be- 
cause its aim is a new Translation. 

When we speak then of a version of the Seriptures,— 
unless we modify the term By some positive addition— 
we mean what is verted, rendered, transferred, from 
one language to another. The version in common use 
in this country in 1816 was the translation so made 
into English from the Hebrew and Greek in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. and whieh still, in 
that early part of the nineteenth, was commonly eiren- 





| Jated. If it be maintained that the Dedication, the 
| Preface, the differing Headings and Contents of Chap- 
ters, often, but not always, eonnected with this in the 
| Englich Editions, are a part of the version, then it is 
not a sheer, it is a etrietty Joyieal in juiry—* Frou 

what are they translated 


And where are th iti- 


ory 
nals : 
| 3. We come then to notice, Thirdly. the original pre 


peration of this version in This also and 
most clearly shows, J think, that the Translated Text 


of the Seriptures was then understood as constituting 


Eneland. 


the version ; and that whatever else was added to this 
And 


though it is not necessary to go back to this point, it 


j 
| 
| war not he ld as forming a constituent part of it. 


may perhaps aesist us to do so 
The earliest proposition that looked to the prepara- 
| tion of our present version of the Seriptures in En- 
| glish was made, it is well known, at the “ Hampton 
Court Conference” in January 1604. The proposal 
| there presented by Rainolds, to him who was to be, but 
| who was not yet, the King of England, was as fol- 
| lowe: . 


“That a translation Iie mate 


| 
as oonsonant as can be to the original Hebrew 
Greek: and this to out and printed, 
Without any marginal notes, and only to be used in all 
| churches England, in time of divine service.” 

Anderson, p. 403. ‘ Whereupon,” it is recorded, “His 
Highness wished that some special pains should be 


and be set 


‘ 
| 
' 


of 


taken in that behalf, for one uniform translation; * * 

| this to be done by the best learned in both Universi- 
ties; after them to be reviewed by the Bishops, and 

the chief Jearned of the Chureh ; from them to be pre 

} sented to the Privy Council ; ete.” p. 402. 

with this decision, the Translators 

| were appointed, the portions of Scripture to be inter- 

| preted by each company were assigned to them re 

| spectively, and rules were given to guide them in their 

| work. Among those rules these are important in the 

| present connection : 

1. “The ordinary Bible, read in the Church, com- 

monly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as 

| little altered as the orginal will permit.” 

| 6. ‘No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only 

for the explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words, 

} 

' 

j 

! 


In aecordance 


and fitly be expressed in the text.” 

8. “ Every particular man of each eompany to take 
the same ehapter, or chapters ; and, having translated 
| or amended them severally by himself, where he 


j 
jw hich cannot without some eircumlocution so briefly 


thinketh good, all to meet together, confer what they 
| have done, and agree for their part what shall stand.” 

9. “ As one company hath dispatched any one book 
in this manner, they shall send it to the rest, to be eon- 
sidered of seriously and judiciously : for his Majeety is 
eareful in this point.” 

The 10th rule provided that if any difference should 
arise between the companies, as to the meaning of any 
passage, and should not have been settled by previous 
conference, it should be decided at the end of the work 
of the Committee of final revision. And the llth di- 
rected letters to be sent to any learned man in the 
land, not included in the College of Translators, for bis 
judgment on any place of special obscurity. 

So carefully and wisely was the then ‘new version’ of 
the Scriptures arranged for, which was destined 
rapidly to supersede every other, to come over to this 
country with a Christian colonization, to remain for 
us, and we truet to remain for generations to come, 
the legacy of the largest learning of our Fathers, the 
living embodiment of their wisest, purest, and noblest 
epeech, the channel of God's great messages to us, 
and the minister of life to multitudes of soule. It is 
not merely religious or pious, it is in the best seuse 
rational, philosophical, to find in the wise preparation 
| of this, at precisely that epoch, while the fature great 
nations of England and America lay folded together in 
the narrow British isles, a manifest intervention of the 
Spirit of God ! 

At the beginning of 1610 the work of the several 
eompanies of Translators had been eompleted. The 
Committee of Revision, consisting of twelve persona, 
then labored upon it for three-fourths of a year more, 
and made the final copy for the press. It was pub- 
| lished early in 1611, under the supervision of Dra. 
Bilson and Smith, who also prepared and prefixed the 
Preface, and the “anmmaries to the chapters.” On 
what authority this was done, does not appear. That 
it was done as Editors, not as Translators, is only too 
apparent to be argued, since there was nothing from 
which to translate them. And that these appendages, 
which they added to the “version,” were not eonsidered 
| & constituent part of it, is to me most evident. 

No provision was made for them in the Rules or- 
dained and set forth by the King for the guidance of the 
Translators. Indeed, if they were a part of the ver- 
sion, they direetly and violently violated those rales 
atevery point; for they were not eonformed, ia any 
degree, to the previous Headings found in the Bishops’ 
Bible, which was ordered to be followed, but were 
totally diverse from them; they were not considered 
by the companies of Translators, nor by the Commit- 
tee of Revision, of Twelve; and if they were a part of 
the version, then they were “ marginal notes affixed” 
for other purposes than “for the explanation of He- 
brew and Greek words,”—which was directly and plain- 
ly opposed to a fundamental! Rule 

The only possible alternative to these eonsequences 
ie in admitting, what certainly is true, that these were 
Editorial additions to the Version, to which no one 
felt ealled upon to object, but which were not eonsid- 
ered a part of the Version, as they had not been pre- 
pared by the eompanies of Translators, and had not 
been eontemplated by that “ Hampton Court Confer- 
ence” which gave to their version the only “ authori- 
ty,” in the teehnieal sense, that it ever has had. 

We are aecustomed to speak of this Version of the 
Seriptures as going beek in its origin, throngh the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Translation, Craniner’s and 
Coverdale’s, to Tyndale's, and even at some pointe to 
Wickliffe’s. This is literally true of the Translation 
of the Scriptures, whieh eonstitates the version. But 
these editorial appendages to the Text, whieh some- 








times are loosely confounded with the version, cannot 














be traced behind the pens of Bilson and Smith. 
germe of thein are found, ae I have aseertained by per- 

eonal inspeetion, in Coverdale or Oranmer, or the Ge- 

neva Translation; any more than in the Bishop's. 

And no Royal proclamation, no act of Parliament, no 

deeree of Convocation, has ever given them, that I 

ean aseertain, any other authority than intrinsically 

belongs to them. They stand to-day, as they were at 

first, simply the work of the persons who edited the 

first edition of our noble Version. 

4. And so 1 am brought to notice, in the Fourth 
place, that the subsequent History of the version in 
England, ae well as those proceedings whieh attended 
ite preparation, shows that there the Version has al- 
ways been eonsidered the Tranmin@ion ; and that all the 
accessories, even those which were in part prepared 
by the translators, as well as those affixed by the edi- 
tors, have been held mere appendages ; not a part of 
the version; not essential to its completeness ; sepa- 
rable from it at any time, and for any reason; sus- 
ceptible of great change and modification in them- 
selves ; and when entirely separated from the version 
still leaving that entire and perfeet.—On this point the 
evidence is eo elear and cumulative that it seems to me 
impossible to resist it. 

(1.) All the accessories have been often omitted, 
while yet the eopies eireulated without them have been 
certified as eopies of “the authorized version.” 

Yet as long ago as 1632 a whole and large iropres- 
sion of the Bible was called in and suppressed, and 


word “not” from the Text. Evidently, then, eon- 
spicuously, unanswerably, the acecssories of the Text 
have not been considered a part of the “version,” or as 
covered by its authority. 

(2.) Part of these accessories have been 
and part retained, in multitudes of editions ; and those 
headings that have been retained have been abridged, 
and etill re-abridged, from the original forms; and yet 


as also unchanged. It is utterly, evidently, im- 
of that version. 
(3.) In editions published from different presses, na 


differed, distinctly and materially; and yet both 
equally have been certified as correct, containing in 
full “the authorized version.” For more than sixty years 
past, at least—certainly as far back as 1796, for so 
far I have traced it,—the Edinburgh editions, in their 
Contents of Chapters, have deviated often. and of evi- 
dent purpose, from those of Oxford. Yet sueh varia 
tions could never have been allowed if these had not 
heen held mere mutable appendages, and never an in 
tegral part of the version 

(4.) In editions from the same press—the Oxford, 
for example—these accessories have varied promi 
nently and widely, at different times ; while atill, all 
the time, the Text of the Seriptures, and therefore the 
* version,” has been declared, and has been in facet, the 
very same. Dr. Blayney, in 174), re-constracted en- 
tirely large numbers of the Headings, as well as re 
f and exchanged 
himself at 


gpects, to a collation of previous editions. 


vieed, introdueed, parallel = refer 


ences; not lJimiting these r 


Yet his 
edition wae not only an edition of the ancient ver- 


all, in 


tion; it was many for years the recognized SvanparD 


Enition of that version. He could not have changed 





of the whole Bible, } 


two sentences in the Text, without agitating England 
from the Downs to the Tweed, and exposing himself 


with certainty to the charge of trying by stealth to | 


} bring in a new Version. But he altered at pleasure 
the Contents of Chapters, left out some references, and 
wrote in ethers, as he himself said, such as had ben sug- 
gested by others, or had “ occurred from his own read- 
ing and observation,” and he published a frank report 
of the work in the Gentleman’s Magazine—and no objec- 
tion was made. He had changed the mere Editorial ap- 
pendages with an unrestrained hand. But he had not 
touched, except to amend its typographical errors, the 
venerated “ version.” 

(5.) In many editions published in England, as of 
Seott's Bible, the Oriental Bible edited by Cobbin, Bag- 
ster’s editions, and others, the more usual Headings, Ref- 





erences, ete., are entirely disregarded ; new ones, and 


| those altogether different, are substituted for them, 


and other and copious notes are added. Yet these are 
ail and always described, and correctly too, as eon- 


taining “the Sacred Scriptures, according to the au- 


| thorized version.” 


} 





If itis possible, then, in the nature of things, to 
prove anything whatever by historical evidence, it 
seems to me to be demonstrated by these facts that 
from the date of the version until now that “ version” 
has been held, in England at least, to eonsist in the 
Translated Text of the Seriptures; and that all other 
things, appended to this, have been eonsistently and 
consecutively held Editorial appendages ; which might 
be omitted ; which might be abridged ; which might be 
different either in the issues of different presses, or in 
those of the same press at different times; for which 
entirely new ones might be substituted ; while etill the 
“version” remained intact. They were not a part, not 
the smallest fractional but still vital part, of this liv- 
ing version which the English People have prized so 
highly , or that People would never have suffered them, 
as they have done, to be thrown away at pleasure, to 
be prominently altered, and variously abridged. They 
are only the changeable scarfs it has worn; and which 
have been shortened, lightened, laid aside, whenever 
the Peeple, who owned the version, would have it run 
abroad more nimbly. 

But it may be said that this has reference only to 
England. I eome then to notice in the Fifth place, 
5. the fact that those proceedings which resulted in the 
formation of this Society show the same inter- 
pretation to have here prevailed; that the Version 
of the Seriptures was the Translated Text, and 
nothing beyond this. The statement of this esems 
its instant demonstration; but as it is denied, we 
must patiently examine it—This Society grew ont of 
many societies, similar in their aim, but local in their 
character, which existed before it. Twenty-eight of 
these united, through their representatives, in organ- 
izing this. The object of each of these previous so- 
cieties was a missionary object; to distribute the 
Word of God around them, to the needy and poor. 
And while in almost all their constitutions, so far ae I 
have been able to find these, the language employed 
in regard to the version to be eirculated by them is 
substantially identical—it was to be the version then 
commonly in use—some of them cirenlated it with 
the full Oxford Headings ; eome with Headings great- 


| ly abridged, cut down to one line in place of eight ; 





| 
| 





and very many with no Headings at all. This usage 
of theirs is a final exposition of what they meant by 
the “ version” of the Scriptures. It was the Text.—I 
have carefully looked over the Reports, too, of these 
Societies, so far as preserved, and have everywhere 
been etruck with the manifest fact that the whole at- 
tention of those who drew these, and of those who 
adopted them, was coneentered apon the Text, to the 
entire exclusion of everything else. For example, 
the Oneida Soeiety say in their Report, (1818,)—quot- 
ing it— The Bible has God for its author, Salvation 
for ite end, and Truth, without any mixture of error, 
for its matter.” “It is our Rule of faith and prac 
tice; ete.” Therefore the Society had been organized 
(1810) to distribute “the eommon version, without 
note or comment.” 

The Vermont Bible Society eays, (1818,)* As the 
Bible is the standard to which professing Christians 
of all denominations appeal,—beeanse the great truths 
of Religion are here made known, not in words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, all the real disciples of Jesns ean cheerfally 
harmonixe in exertions for causing every one to be 
supplied with this precious source of Divine instruc 
tion.” 

The Constitution of the Otsego Go. Bible Society 
says: “To propagate the pureand unadulterated Word 
of God is the objeet of this Society.” (1814.) 

The Union College Society (1815), * Our object, a 
expressed in our Constitation, is the dissemination of 
the Word of God.” 

The Philadelphia Society (1814), “ A Prodnetion like 
this, in which the Divine majesty is everywhere heard, 
speaking in @ manner worthy of Himself,” ete. Dr. 
Milnor, speaking before them the same year, deseribed 
their object to be, “ To eommunieate moral instrustion 
and religioue knowledge by the gratuitous distribution 
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omitted, | 


the “version” has been published as complete, and 
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the Edinburgh and the Oxford, those accessories have | 
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of the unadulterated Word of God ;” he adds 

! distribute it 

| authors.” 

| All the sermons, addressee, ete., which ] have bee 
able to find, treat the theme in the same w fon 

| ss 3 ay. * What 

| do the Seriptures teach ? From whom do they oie > 

| a! 

| 

} 

i 
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| 
i ; “they 
as i came from the hands of its inspired 


—this is often the line of the argument. The Bible 
circulated by the different societies, with aecemories 9 
without, are spoken of indiseriminately, as the « Word 
of Life,” “the Seed of the Word,” the « Fountain of 
Truth,” ete. ete.; they are often deseribed “ as a deat 
and universal Standard of faith aud practice ;” and in 
stances are recited in which the reading of them ] ; 
led men to conversion. But no referense whatever i, 
anywhere made, in any of these reports, or sermons 7 
speeches, to the Headings and other aecesorics 
slightest argument is ever based on them. 
, frequent regretful mention ie ma: 
, sons who were found to have only * imperfeet eo, ee” of 
the invaluable Version, this ix alw avs beeaus 
| part of the Text was wanting from the 

cause the “ accessories” were not there 
It seems to me, therefore, as plain as the sunrise 
what the founders of those early societies meant by the 
phrase “ the version in common use,” wae the Text of 
the Scriptures, translated into English; that on this 
only their minds were fixed, and that ey ery thing « “wal 
was, to their intelligent and carnest minds, entirely 
| unimportant. It does not eonfliet at all with this view, 
| it indeed corroborates, and signally becanse 
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Bhintey. 
tionally confirms it, that the New Jersey Bible Sociore 
; c - J MEL 
| which docs refer to these aecessorios refers y 

| distinetly us “ additions tothe Text.” 


in regard to this matter 


therm 
Their own ideas 
ranin evident harmony with 
| the general current. 

6. It only remains, then, to notiee the Sixth point, 
| the last I shall refer to on this part of the eubjeet, that 
the History of the version as distributed by this So. 
cicty, since its formation, demonstrates the eam t! 
that the Translated Text of the > riptures wat ineant 


' 
; by this word, and nothing besides 


ing : 


(1.) The first editions circulated by thie Soeirty 
| 1816, were printed from plates 
| New York Socicty, which had pr: 


presented to it by the 
usly used then 


veral parts altoyvether 
al rid ed f rr 


and muel 


these the Headings ete. were in » 
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the Englikh editions ; 


ger parts of th: 


and in other 
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| from its own plates 


écte. wl 


editions first pul 
‘YT wT i 

in 1818, h 
ters and n 


mtever: 


simple head-lines at the t ps of t 
were not ise] 


those 


sion in common us i. 
the Scriptures. Tn another edit 
they returned to the headings of t 
with its many headings not ta an 
Engltsh 
(3.) No editionae whatever 
| and accesories, were published Society til 


| or fourteen years after ite forr In the meantime 


it had eirculated millions of « sof the Scriptures 


in English, every one « f wh 

a veritable copy of “ 
(4 ) From that time to the present, the large r 
i ber of the editions and the ¢ 


id vouched for as 


the vers coInmon wee 

num 
| ber pies distributed by the 
| Society have been without these; yet it never has once 
been elaimed or allowed, that any of there were in 
: 


i perfect reproducti ma of our revered “ version One 
| whole edition was suppressed ond destroyed, for 
error in a word, (putting Hundr 
elause of the Text But the ve 


| cessories excluded, has been cous 


on 
1 for Hushband,) in a 
ion, with all the ac- 

tantly cireulated and 

everywhere accepted, as entirely complete 

(5.) Foreign translations, while required to be eloae- 

| ly conformed to our version in the principlee of their 


| translation, have never been required or asked to eon- 
| form to it in this matter of the accessorice 
| version, out of the Hebrew an‘ 
with our version 


The 
Greek, must agree 
Over the minor appendages to thie 
version—beyond the exclusion of illustrative notes and 
eritical commente—the Society has never extended ite 
purview. And yet it allowed itself to be aetually and 
violently eplit inte two, rather than yiekl, by one 
hair's breadth, the vital, easentin|, and governing prinei- 
ple, that foreign versions must m all that constuutes 
an integral part of them be harmonions with our own 

(6.) I eannot find in any of the addresses made be- 
fore the Society, and published by ite order, from thaf 
eloquent address which eommemorates the powers and 
the zeal of Dr. Mason at the outact of the Soviety, to 
the latest one at its last anniversary, any slightest re- 
ference or allusion whatever to any of these accessories a8 
a part of the “version.” The whole current of thonght, 
whieh is indieated in theae, hos regarded them as mere 
appendages to the version, and never a part of it; 
without which this remained eomplete; with which 
it was not et all more eomplete.—This argument, 
in itself, ia not a final one. Bint in eonneetion with 
what has preceeded, as indicating a continuous and un- 
conscious interpretation of this litigated word, it hae 
its weight 

(7.) And to it I may edd, seventhly and laetly, that 
the distinct and unanimous impression of the Commit 
tee of Versions,—one of whom had been a member of 
the Society from ite very eommencement, and several 
of whom were men of eminent and conservative ehar- 
acter, of large acquaintance with the history of the 
Society, and of a wide and intimate familiarity with 
all its operations—their impression, so settled, #0 mo- 
hesitating, eo perfeetly confident, that the version was, 
and was regarded aa, the Translated Text, and nothing 
besides—this shows how general a« well as how natn- 
ral this impression has been, which had beeome # 
mere axiom withthem. They detail particularly, im 
their elaborate Report, the few and slight changes they 
have authorized in the Text, as being apprehensive 
that in these they might be thonght to have mod- 
ified the “ version.” But in regard to the accessories of 
that text, they say in their Report in so many words, 
without pausing to argue it, with an almost blunt frank- 
nese—" Here we tread on different ground.” * * “It 
is the text, and strictly nothing but the text, that eon- 
etitutes the Bible.” And so they give mere illustra 
tions of the ehanges they have directed in ite ‘ earronnd 
ings,’ and publicly say that al] the summaries of oue of the 
books they have ordered reeast. And no one objects 
to it, in this Board or ontaide of it, till six years after 
ward! This is nearly inexplicable, if their interpreta- 
tionof this word “ version” has not been the general 
one, as it certainly is the logieal and historieal one 

Tam aware that in answer to this particular args 
ment from the history of our Society two extracts are 
adduced from Reports of the Society, of 1830 and 1832 
in which it ie declared that the Contents of the Chapters 
are recognized by the Society as constituting a part of 
| King James's version. By whom these declarations 
| were drawn I de not know. They seem to have beer 
prepared in answer to objections; as the readiest mode 
of justifying the previous insertion of the Teadings, 
against which some objection had been urged. That 
they were deliberately adopted by the Soeiety, after 
disenssion, is I believe not affirmed. They seem then 
to have no more authority than that opposite dictum 
whieh I have quoted above, and which was adopted by 
this Board of Managers, that the Text alone is what 
constitutes the Bible—The obvious explanation of 
these elashing declarations, is that the qnestion has 
never yet been properly adjudicated. It now for ti 
firet time comes before us, for a careful investigation 
and a fina! decision. 

1 have outlined, thus, at mneh greater length thas I 
should have desired, but at no creater length than haé 
seemed to me neseseary, the facts and the arguments 
whieh constrain me to conelude that by the word “ver 
sion,” as ased by the framers of our Constitution, is 
meant the Translated Text of the Seriptures, and no- 
thing beyond. It was not « Book, bute “ version,” 
whieh they adopted. And this version—Btymology 
and History both prove to my apprehension, it seems 
to me nearly impossible to doubt it—was simply the 
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« version,” from the Hebrew and Greek into the Eng- 
jish, in Common use in this country in 1816 ; as it has 
poen since, is now, and I trust will long continue to 
be. And that, and nothing more,—that, as distinguished 
‘rom all other translations,—is previsely, and with em- 
phasis, pointed out by this phrase. That the Founders of 
the Society regarded the accessories as useful and 
patural helps to the “ ve rsion,”’ I do not doubt. No ob- 
jection was made to them. But little attention seems 
to have been drawn to them. But it was the Text, and 
that alone, on which their zealous minds were fixed. 
This wae the very Word of God, His wisdom and 
power to man’s salvation, which they would distri- 
bute ; and all that was around this, was of trifling im- 
portance. It might be free ly and violently abridged ; 
it might be altogether and of purpose omitted, for 
long periods of years new Headings, even, with no 
British sanction, might be added to it; while atill 
“the version” remaincd intact.—If this is not a set- 
tled point, I eannot conceive how any point, to be ¢s- 
tablished by historical evidence, cau ever be settled. 
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DR. PALMER'S LETTER TO A MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LAYMAN, ON THE AF- 
FAIRS OF THE TRACT SOCIETY. 





My Dear Sm: Yours of January 29th, desiring me 
to answer certain «ue-tions in relation to the affairs of 
the American Tract Society, came te hand, and the re- 
equest has been seriously considered You say that 
‘it seems to be expected, aud with good reason, as 
you think, that the members of the Investigating Com- 
mittee will, in some way, give the public the benefit 
of their views and imformation on the matters in de- 
bate, at the present unfortunate juncture of the Socie- 





ty's affairs.” Ido not know but this expectation is 
reasonable, and yet my own impression has been, that 
when that Committee had made their report, and the 
Society had formally accepted it, oe. adopted its 
recommendations, the iudividual members of it ceased 


5 to : 1 have, 
morcover, personally, very much desired to leave the 
p blic diseusaion of the matters in question, to those 
who may have more time and more taste for such 
things than myself. Hut as there are great and vital 
interests to be affected by the — controversy, and 
as | have already reecived and answered private let- 
ters from all quart: rs, sufficient to fill a respectable 
volume, I do not fee! nt libe rty to withhold a full an- | 
swer to your inquirics, and I take this method of doing 
it, that | may give my h unble te stimony once for all. 
I shall not speak as 2 1 mber of a committee that has 
Jong since ceased to exist, nor a3 expressing any but 
mny own individual r: oo'Iections, knowledge, and opin- 
jons Yet I shal], of ¢ , hot hesitate to make use 
of whatever information my connection with that com- 
mittee has afforded me 
I. Your first questi 


Irse 


relates to the course of the 





executive officers of the Socicty, while the investiga- 
tions of the committ:« re in progress Did they ut- 
tempt to digect or lucnee the action of the com- 
mittee’ I am oblized to state that they did diligently 


endeavor to impress on the Committes, through the 
chairman and other members, their own particular 
views; not confining themselves to the furnishing of 
information, and the civing of answers to inquiries. 
Wheu one of the sceretaries of the American Board 
was publicly charged with having labored to sway the 
judgment of the Special Committee appointed to ex- 
amine the affairs of that body, the chairunan was able 
to state unequivocally, that the officers of the Board 
had strictly confined themselves to the giving of testi- 
mony as witnesses, When examined. It was not so 
with tho seoretaries of the Tract Society. Besides 
conversation with individual members of the Commit- 
tee, in which their own opinions were urged with ear- 
nestices, not only both the secretarics at New York, 
but the seoretary at Boston also, addressed long letters 
tothe chairman and the senior seeretary, still further 
visited him at New isrunswick, and, in person, pressed 
the views of the executive officers at length. 

Il. Your second question respects the opportunity 
siiowed the secretaries to put the committees in pos- 
acasion of any facts at their command, having a bear- 
ing om the matters subinitted to them. This question 
has been, in part, answered in replying to the first. 
They had opportunity, and used it, of saying to the 
committes through the chairman, all that they chose 
to say ; and their views were communicated, and their 
letters presented, by him to the body. And, more 
than this, one or both of them was personally quos- 
tioned and conferred with by the committee in the 
course of ita sessions 





ili. Your third inquiry relates to the tract on the 
* Duties of Masters,” ete. ; wus it laid before the com- 
mittee, and did they approve it? Copies of this tract 
were laid before the committee, not with a view to 
@ny formal action in reference to it, but with the ex- 
pressed dosire to know whether it struck the eommit- 
tee favorably, as a specimen of what might properly 
be done. There was a very general expression of aj- 
probation and pleasure among those present, in rela- 
tion to this proposed publication, which, it was un- 
derstood, would soon probably be issued ; and this, I 
think I may easy with albsvlute certainty, was made 
known to tho secretaries ‘ 

IV. Your fourth inquiry is, whether the committee, 
in preparing the r-solutions which they reported, de- 
liberately consider: d the probable effect of the course 
they recommended, vu the Society's operations at the 
South, and on the minds of Southern people? Yes. 
This whole matter was diseussed at lenzth. The dis- 
tinguished chairman, in one of the ableat and most 
eloquent speeches tliat ever fell from his lips, insisted 
that if the calm and Christian expression of our views 
and feelings in relation to the evils and the duties 
connected with, an] reaulting from, the existence of 
slavery, and the publication of the plain and simple 
teachings of the Scriptures in reference to them, would 
disturb our brethren at the South, it was our high duty 
to disturb them! and this view was geuorally concurred 
in. It could hardly be supposed, it would seem, 
by any consideral)lo portion of the public, that a com- 
mittes appointed to report a desirable course of action 
in a matter of such moment, would fail to look at the 
subjeot on allsides. At the same time, my impreseion 
is, that the committees generally apprehended much 
jess danger from a kind, yet explicit setting forth of 
the acknowledged truth ia respect to the duties and 
the evils pertaining to slavery, than some have thought 
to exist. They sccmed to feel a pretty strong convie- 
tion, that, notwithstanding the difficulties of the case, 
good men at the South would listen to “ rigut words” 
from their Christian brethren at the North. 

V. What did the committee mean, you ask again, 
by their ninth resvlution? Did they design to have 








the question of publishing in regard to slavery re- 
ferred back to the discretion of the Exeeutive Com- 
mittee’ It would seem here a sufficient reply to 


pone you to the words of the resolution. The wis- | 
dom of the Executive Committee, it anticipates, will 
be exbibiled “in caneyino ovr the principles contain- 
ed in the previous resolutions.” A harsh end denuncia- 
tory style of — sation might justly displease the 
South; a weak anl equivocal style might as justly 
displease the North; and the wish was that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee might take care uot to err on 
either side, when they should publish in accordance 
with the third and fourth resolutions. This is the ob- 
vious, as | am suro it is the true, meaning of the ninth 
resolution, as under-tood by those reporting it. I will 
state a fact which will place the matter beyond all 
doubt. The fact is this: That the ninth resolution as 
it stands, was moved, in committee, and st pe as @ 
substitute for one first offered by an honored member, 
which did seem to leave the whole matter, after all, to 
the discretion of the Executive Committee. The first 
was objected to on the very ground that to pass it 
wold be to unsay what had been said, in the fourth 
resolution especially ; and tho resolution as it is, was 
drawn expressly to exclude the idea of leaving the ques- 
tion of publishing, itself, to the judgment of the exe- 
ecutive officers of the Society. It will not, I hope, be 
thought improper for me to state, that the resolution, 
es itis found in the report, was drawn by the present 
writer, and courteously accepted, as a substitute for 
his own, by the original mover. 





VI. Once more—you desire to know what views I 
entertain in relation to the refusal of the executive 
officers to carry out the wishes of the Society, as dis- 
tinctly expressed at the last annual meeting. This 

uestion, most of all, I should desire to be exoused 

m answering, did I think it right to consult simply 
my own feelings. With the two secretaries who were 
in office at the time the Committee of Investigation 
met, I have had the kindest Christian acquaintance 
for more than thirty years. I honor them as servants 
of Christ ; as laborious and faithful men; as men of 
honest purpose, whose patient devotion to their work 
has clearly evinced the genuineness of their zeal for 
the dissemination of Christian truth. On this account, 
it is painful to me to be obliged to believe and to say, 
that they are wrong in anything. But I am sure that 
they are very far from thinking themselves infallible ; 
and that they will not deem even an earnest dissent 
from their views and doings, as proof of unkindness or 
hostility toward them personally. There are, also, it 
may ocour to them, as well as to others, some cir- 
cumstanees connected with their position, which may 
tend to render them not altogether unbiased and im- 

in their judgments, in the present state of 
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the Society, as distinetly e at the last annual 
meeting, the executive cers have committed a 
great and most disastrous mistake. The first wrong 
step, in my judgment, was the suppression of the tract 
“ On the Duties of Masters.” Hed that been prompt- 
ly issued in a week or two after the meeting, as it 
might easily have been, it would have interpreted to 
the South the nature of the new action proposed. 
They would have seen at once, that if was no reck- 
less attack on them, such as they had been led to fear, 
which Christians at the North desired ; but simply 
the wider circulation among them of such views a3 
evangelical Christians among themselves approved, 
and their own good men had uttered. They could 
not have complained with any show of reason. And 
the North, on the other hand, would have recognized 
this | ree as an act of obedience to the vote of 
the Socicty. It is hard to conceive a greater practi- 
eal error, than that of waiting to ask leave of individ- 
uals at the South, to issue what had been written by 
Southern pens, and already printed and circulated 
without objection in Southern states. A refusal to 
such a request was, of course, to be anticipated in the 
eireumstanecs ; forthe making it implied a want of 
Christian courage and decision. But had the publica- 
tion been made immediately, it might very probably 
have been fretted at fora time by some extremists, 
yet there is great reason to believe that it would have 

een greeted with pleasure by many Southern Chris- 
tians, and acquiesced in by the rest. Meamtime the 
great agony would then have been well over, and the 
Society would have quietly kept on its course. It was 
a golden opportunity of harmonizing everything, that 
was thus unwisely lost. 2 

Then followed the private circulars to Southern 
friends, and their own employés, the effect of which 
was, necessarily, fresh complications and new difficul- 
ties. The whole line of proceeding by the officers 
since, has secined to be in the same direction. 

Now this course of the executive officers has, man- 
ifestly, had the following bad effects already. 

1. It has lost to the Society a vast amount of sym- 
pathy and co-operation at the North. Whether this 
1s tu be a final loss must depend upon the future ; but 
that it has been incurred is too apparent. The Secre- 
taries are met with coldness, and almost with entire 
neglect, where only the last year they were greeted 
with open hearts and hands. The pastors and church- 
es feel that they have been disappointed and wronged 
Ly those ia whom they trusted. There is a feeling of 
silent indignation where little is expressed. Some 
individuals who sympathize with the officers will 
probably give more than usual the present year; but 
great numbers, accustomed to give, will not give at all. 
Aud all this without having allayed the apprehensions 
of the South. 

2. It has done great injustice to many good friends 
and patrons of the Society at the South, by placing 
them in a false and injurious position. It assumes 
that they, as ** Evangelical Christians,” are not willing 
that even the most obvious teachings of the New T'es- 
tament in relation to the mutual duties of masters and 
servants, to the sacredness of the marriage relation, 
to the right of all men not criminals to the reward of 
their own labor, and to the obligation of all heads of 
houscholds to teach those committed to their care the 
Word of God, should be issued in the publications of 
the Tract Society. It makes the impression, that oven 


| the most Christian remonstrance against concubinage, 


against the sin of separating husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, and of treating dependents with 
flagrant cruelty, will not meet the approbation of 
these good men. It virtually declares that the very 
words of the Bible on these subjects, if issued by 
the Tract Socicty, will not be tolerated by them. 
Now, while it is doubtless the fact that there are 
many at the South—unebristian and purely selfish 
men—of whom all this is true, it is doing a flagrant 
wrong jo many good men there, who feel, and de- 
lore, and strive with no little sacrifice to remedy the 
injustice and the miseries of slavery, to take it for 
granted that they are so in love with the worst evils 
of the system, that they will disapprove and repel 
even the kindest and most Seriptural discussion of 
them. One can hardly think of a more injurious rep- 
resentation of the really Christian men who live in 
the mid-t of slavery, than this. I am well persuaded 
that there are many friends of the Society at the 
South, who would be glad to see the duties and the 
sins originating in slavery as it exists, exhibited in a 
Christian way ; and who, if they truly understood that 
tu ix this, and thes alone, that it has been proposed that 
the Tract Society should do, would say—go on—and 
would invoke God's blessing on its issues. All sueh 
good men at the South are grievously misrepresented, 
and placed before the world in a false position, by the 
course which the secretaries have adopted. 

3. It has likewise furnished encouragement to bad 
men, and to the friends and advocates of slavery at 
the South, to make still more persevering efforta to 
exclude all truth on this great subject from a circula- 
tion there. For it has shown them, that good men, at 
the North, may be intimidated by their threatening, 
and made, through fear of their hostility, to keep it 
back. They are not likely to be slow to profit by 
such a lesson. If a great benevolent society dares not 
apply the 1 teachings of the Scriptures to evils 
about which there is no difference of opinion among 
good men,—evils which no Evangelieal Christian, 
North or South, will either hesitate for a moment to 
admit or attempt to defend—for fear of offending the 
transgressors, bad men may take courage and strength- 
en themselves in sin. They will do it without doubt. 
They have done it, indeed, already. 

4. The course of the Executive Officers in assuming 
the responsibility of acting against the express in- 
structions of the Society, has also excited jealousies 
in regard tothe management of the great benevolent 
operations of the churches, which are likely to work 
very serious mischief. It is quite well kpown, that 
for the last ten years, there has been not a little un- 
easiness in the minds of some of the calmest and 
wisest Christian men in the country, both ministers 
and laymen, in regard to the vast power concentrated 
in the administration rooms of our principal societies 
for religious and charitable purposes. Ly the relation 
of these cabinets, as we may call them, to the pastors, 
to the churches, a3 well as to the young men in our 
seminaries who are looking forward to the ministry ; 
by the large amount of funds intrusted to their man- 
agement; by the extent and the impressiveness 
of their operations, and their facilities for acting on 
the public mind; they wicld a prodigious influ- 
ence. The far-sccing men to whom I have referred, 
have feared that at a not distant day, it might 
happen that some of these “heads of houses” 
would not only have the power, but use it, of set- 
ting at nought the will of those who have sus- 
tained them, and of practically disowning their re- 
sponsibility to the Christian public. It was this feel- 
ing, deep, though not extensively expressed, which 
gave importance to the late troubles of the American 
board, now so happily and satisfactorily adjasted. It 
is thie that is at the bottom of not a little of the pres- 
eure which other societies now feel. And I think I 
speek from certain knowledge, when I say that this 
feeling has been, for some time, specially strong in re- 
lation to the Tract Society. You will agree with me 
that the churches ought nevor to consent, and will 
never willingly consent, to build up agencies which 
shall override them and obstruct their action. The 
history ef past ages is full of warning in respect to 
the danger to be apprehended from powerful religious 
corporations,—from large means committed to the 
management of a few persons—unless there be care- 
ful supervision and strict responsibility. Our be- 
nevolent societies generally—and the Tract Society 
itself—are perhaps as well guarded against the danger 
of attempted iedepentienes as they could be, at least 
in theory. But there has doubtless been too great 
remissness, on the part of the members of these socic- 
ties, in exercising their right of examination and of 
oversight ; and in some instances, too little readiness 
on the part of the societies thoroughly to lay open 
their affuirs. It haa been in this way that fears have 
been awakened in thoughtful minds, and a degree of 
scnsitiveness, by no means desirable, in the Christian 
public at large, as to the acts of Secretaries and Ex- 
ecutive Committees. It is just in this state of pub- 
lic fecling, when it needed to be assured and inspired 
with confidence, by the most open, straightforward, 
and strictly faithful administration of the affairs of the 
great, societies, that the good brethren at the Tract 
House have justified the apprehensions which existed, 
by assuming an extraordinary responsibility, and pre- 
ferring their ewn judgment to the decision of the So- 
ciety itself. The effect of this has been, as I have 
seen abundant evidence, to increase greatly the jeal- 
ousy before existing, and to help on a state of feeling 
which, if it be not satisfied, will lead to greater tron- 
Lles than any yet experienced in our benevolent ope- 
rations. Nothing could well have been more unto- 
ward than the course of the executive officers of the 
Tract Soeiety, in ite bearing on this particular condi- 
tion of the mind and heart of the Christian public. It 
is greatly to be deplored. 

VII. And this brings me to your last interrogation. 
You wish to know if I can throw any light on the 

recent duty of the friends of the Society. I have 
Put little hope, my dear sir, that I can say anything 
here that will not readily occur to others. Yet since 
you desire it, 1 will give you frankly my own impres- 
sions as to the existing state of things. 

There are one or two things which have served to 
perplex and confuse the public mind, and to prevent 
a right understanding of the real points at issue. In 
the first place, a persevering effort has been made, I 
need not say by what agencies, to give the public, 
both at the North and South, the impression that the 
movers in this whole matter have been a few fanatical 
and reckless Abolitionista (monstrum horrendum ;) and 
that the thing pro has really been nothing less 
than to convert the Tract Society into s great anti- 
slavery agency. Iam afraid that the ne 
retarics, if their sayings and ciroulars are carefully 
examined, will not be found entirely clear of having 
endeavored to extend and 5 ote ore 
representation. Nothing can we be further from .) 
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ever organs it may have been brought to bear, has 
owed its er, chiefly, to the support of a very large 
portion of the most sound, intelligent, and stable min- 
isters and members of the churches, both in and out 
of New England. No newspaper, however influen- 
tial, could have made any considerable head against 
the doings of the Tract Society, if not sustained by 
such encouragement and countenance. As regards the 
end aimed at, it is enough to say, that there is not the 
slightest evidence of any wish on the part of those who 
have been active in this matter, to “ Abolitionize” the 
Tract Society, in any sense. On the contrary, when 
it was voted that the Society could publish, and ought 
to publish, in a kind and Christian manner, on the 
known and universally acknowledged duties and evils 
connected with slavery as it is, saying nothing of the 
legal] relation in itself, the very foremost of those who 
had censured the Society's course were entirely satis- 
fied. They asked nothing more. With so much done 
as to mt from the Society the stain of winking, from 
mere policy, at forms of sin which, in the hearing of 
all men, ery aloud to heaven, they were willing that it 
should ey hold on its way. The ery of Aboli- 
tionism has, naturally enough, alarmed and exaspe- 
rated the South, and set them to fight a phantom; 
while it has, also, misled the minds of some goo peo- 
ple at the North and diverted them from the true is- 
sue. I hope it has not been deliberately raised with 
such intent ; yet it requires @ large charity to believe 
that it has been prompted by good motives. 

Another thing which has encompassed the subject 
with ss tothe minds, perhaps, of considerable 
numbers, is the alleged constitutional obstacle to pub- 
lishing on slavery, about which so much has been 
said. If its organic law forbids the Society to touch 
anything that souches slavery, of course this ends the 
matter. We must bear it as wecan. There has been, 
of late, a manifest purpose to make this the Thermopy- 
lw of the debate. But it seems to me utterly impossi- 
ble that the executive officers should maintain them- 
selves upon this ground. Dr. Wayland’s exposition of 
the meaning of the constitution appears to me unan- 
swerable. The attempted criticisms of it have left it 
where it was. The term “evangelical” itself, and 
the provision that the Publishing Committee should 
embrace one from cach of the co-operating denomina- 
twns both clearly show, that the publication of the 
commen and vital Christianity, as opposed to denomina- 
tunal distinctions, was the thing to be earefally se- 
cured. And surely the plain principles of Christian 
morality area part of this common and vital Chris- 
tianity. Dut not to insist on this. There is a short 
Way, a3 it seems to me, of putting the construction of 
the constitution beyond all doubt. The executive 
officers assert that it was the intention of the framers 
of the constitution that the subject of slavery should 
for ever be let alone; and that it cannot, therefore, 
be touched without a violation of the constitution, as 
interpreted by their well-known intent. See, then, in 
what a dilemma these officers place themselves. For 
on the other hand, they have all along insisted, and 
still insist, as lately as the mecting at Hartford, that 
they have published largely on the subject of slavery— 
80 largely, that the public ought, in all reason, to be 
satisfied! By their own showing, the constitution 
has sot been understood, or believed, to forbid publish- 
wg in regard to slavery, until this idea was suggested 
by the exigencics of the present controversy. When 
Dr. Hallock urged the constitutional diffienlty on the 
chairman ot the Committee of Inquiry, Mr. F'r ling- 
huysen replicd, as he stated, for substance: “If you 
are sure that you can maintain yourself on that 
ground, I will draw up a report to the effect, that 
since uf 49 known that the framers of the constitution 
intended to exclude all treatment of matters relating 
to slavery, the committee conceive that they can do 
nothing in the premises ;"" and he did draw up a 
sketch of such a report, which he afterwards soul to 
the committee. But Dr. Hallock declined to attempt 
to stand upon that ground before the public. It seems 
to me, that there is really very little further to 
be said in regard to the constitution. Two things are 
certain. The duties and the evils connected with the 
existence of slavery aa it is, are, most of them, at 
least, so plain, that there is no difference among evan- 
gelical Christians about their existence ; this is one 
The other is, that the secretaries claim to have un- 
derstood, hitherto, that they were allowed by the con- 
stitution to publish, discreetly, in reference to ther, 
and that they have deemed it useful to do so. No 
ground is left fur them to stand on, as regards the 
constitution. They must give up this position of de- 
fense. 

What then is the real question—the true issue in 
the case? I think it to be this:—Can the American 
Tract Society, designed to embody and to utter, as 
far as may be possible, the common and vital Chris- 
tianity in its most practical applications, refuse, as an 
avowed matter of policy, to apply the precepts of that 
Christianity to the acknowledyed duties and evils con- 
nected with American slavery as it is, and mot ruin 
sts moral character, and lose then Reo tts hold on the 
confidence and respect of the Christian public? This, 
if 1 mistake not, is now the only question worth dis- 
cussing. For one I do not b sheve it can. The in- 
quiry 18 not now, as some would make it, whether it 
be worth the while, for the sake of an uncertain good 
to result from saying a few words in relation to the 
notorious wrongs which are found in connection with 
slavery, to lose the opportunity of sending so much 
wholesome truth into the South. The time has prob- 
ably been when that question might properly have 
been asked. But that day has gone for ever. Whether 
the Tract Society desires this or not, it is taken and 
will be taken, not only by intelligent Christians but 
by all thoughtful men, as being, in its idea, a kind of 
impersonaticn of practical Christianity. It must main- 
tain its consistency and character, as such. It must 
be seen to be imbued with the high and holy and in- 
flexible apirit of the Gospel. The moment it shall be 
clearly seen to temporize, and to act from inferior mo- 
tives, inatead of planting itself calmly on the ground 
of fidelity to God and to His truth, its prestige will be 
gone ; and nothing can save it from general contempt. 
Whatever may have been true in former years, the en- 
ormous wickedness and miseries pertaining to slavery 
es it is, ean no longer be ignored. They are fixing on 
them the attention of the whole civilized world. They 
are exciting the abhorrence of all good men. The con- 
trariety of such things to the whole genuis and spirit 
of Christianity is coming every day to be more and 
more intensely felt. For the Christian ministry and 
churches, and the great religous organizations, which, 
taken together, may be said, in a sense, to constitute 
visible Christianity, to be silent, wm these circumstances, 
will be nothing less than to betray the honor of Christ, 
and to destroy the faith of the irreligious world in the 
divinity of His blessed Gospel. It is impossible, since 
the wrongs and miserics of those who are in bondage 
are now continually foreed on public notice, and are 
sure to be more and more deeply felt as each future 
year shall come, that those who stand in the place of 
teachers of religion, whether inthe pulpit or at the 
press, should hold their peace about them, without 
doing an amount of injury to the interests of truth and 
picty, compared with which, the exclusion of all reli- 
gious publications emanating from the North from 
every Southern state, were but a trifle. Even the un- 
godly wortd has always contemned the Jesuitical max- 
im that the end sanetifies the means. The integrity 
of truth is sacred. The white robes of divine rel- 
yion must not be stained with the crimson guilt of 
winking at manifest iniquity, under the specious pre- 
text of doing good to those who are committing it. 
The whole world despises cowardice, but respects and 
listens to the voice of a kind yet firm and manly 
Christian faithfulness. 

I cannot, therefore, but believe that the friends of 
the American Tract Society should insist on the course 
which, at the last annual meeting, was agreed on, un- 
til the thing recommended shall be actually 
done. If the South had not been led to believe that 
this involved something which it does not really in- 
volve, my full conviction is that they would have ac- 
quiesced in it, asa general thing. It will probably 
be easy for the exceutive officers, if they choose,—es- 
pecially since the great body of New England minis- 
ters and laymen have been misled into the belief that 
membership of the Society at Boston was real mem- 
bership of the American Tract Society, which now 
they learn is not the case—to gather about them their 
Southern friends, together with such a mass as may 
be assembled in New York, at the anniversary next 
May, and gain a majority in favor of their policy. But 


this will bring no end to existing troubles. | fear 
is, that it will rather place this justly loved and most 
useful institution in still more imminent peril. The 


great body of Northern and Western ministers and 
churehes can never be brought to sustain it in sucha 
position. If the attempt is made to force them to this, 
the days of the Society, as a national one, depend on 
it, are numbered. There is one course open to the 
Secretaries, which might perhaps oa yare the way for 
a happy issue of these troubles. If they would move 
the President to call a special meeting of the Society, 
say at Newark, Brooklyn, or New Haven, before the 
anual meeting, at which the whole subject might be 
calmly and patiently discussed, with united prayer to 
the Gread Head of the Church for guidance, some sat- 
isfactory conclusion might be reached. I see no other 
door of hope; and nothing left to those who long to 
see this noble Christian agency placed in a condition 
to work on quietly with honor and success, but to pray 
and watch and wait for the disclosures that the next 
few months must make. May the spirit of Christ pos- 
sess us all, and the mind of Christ clearly and do- 
cisively made known! 

Ihave thus, my dear sir, spoken fully and freely as 
you desired; in the character of a witness and re- 
epondent, and not of a debater. I have answored in- 
quiries, which many others as well as yourself haye 
put to me, because they felt that the facts were want- 
ed. Having given my testimony and expressed my 
convictions, eles to leave the subject here. Isha 
not probably feel called upon to say anything further, 
but shall gladly cemmit to others the continued dis- 
cussion of the matter. I am, dear sir, 

Very truly rs, Rav Pacwes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Bible Question.—The Protestant Churchman 
has @ vigorous article in condennation of the recent 
action of the Managers of the American Bible Society, 
and im support of the Committee that resigned. It 
says: 

“ The American Bible Society has been an agency 
exalted in our judgment and abiding in our affections 
for many years. Through one whole generation of 
men we have toiled in every way within our reach and 
power for its advancement and prosperity. Our eati- 
mate of the cause is unalterable. Our feeling toward 
the Society cannot be changed. But our confidence 
wn the wisdom and justice of its management has suffered 
more than years wil probably be able to repay.” 

It then refers piquantly to the Rev. Arthur Cleve 
land Cox of Baltimore, who boasts himself as the or- 
iginator of the recent difficulty. It says that the re- 
sult has proved how true is the proverb that “one 
sinner deatroyeth much good.” But “all his efforts 
would have been powerless had not the Qld School 
Presbyterians come forward to sustain the assault 
which he made :” 


“The ponderous violence of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, 
and the fainter but not less decided echoing of the ex- 
cellent Dr. Hodge in the Princeton Review, showed that 
however the lions might despise the jackal whose barking 
had awakened them, when awake they were as compe- 
tent as they were determined to make their power to 
be heard and felt. This union of forces is now the 
boast of the day.” 

“It has been accomplished under the force of an 
outside pressure alone. The vehemence and violence 
of a dominant sect, as such, have succeeded in ruling 
and overturning the whole action of a Board, to whom 
there has not been left the shadow of freedom in this 
action. Itis but a gradual realizing of what we have 
heard as the early assertion of Bishop Hobart, that 
‘the Bible Society would become at last the mere tool 
of the General Assembly.’ 

“ What the Society have gained or lost by this ac- 
tion of the Board is beyond our power to say. They 
have not gained, we will venture to say, one single 
minister or layman of the Episcopal Church by this ac- 
tion. We doubt if they will gain from that Church or any 
other, ome single dollar to their treasury. That they have 
gaincd a final settlement of the question, tt would be ab- 
surd to suppose. That they have satisfied more Christians 
than they hare dissatisfied, we belseve they will not findt 
That they can ever recover the position of independen 
men tn their great work, we greatly doubt.” 


The Late Bishop Waugh.—The announcement was 
made last week of the death of Rev. Beverly Waugh, 
D.D., senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States. Ile died in Baltimore, February 
9, of a sudden attack of apoplexy followed by erysip- 
elas, in his 69th year. 





Bishop Waugh was a uative of Virginia, born in 
Fairfax county in 1789. In 1804, at the age of fifteen, 
he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 1809 
entered the ministry. lle commenced his labors in 
the Laltimore Conference, and was successively ap- 
pointed by that body to the following circuits: In 
1809, Stafford and Fredericksburg, Va. ; 1810, Green- 
brier, Va. ; 1811, city of Washington; 1812, Stephens- 
burg, Va.; 1813, Baltimore city; 1814 and 18135, 
Montgomery, Md.; 1816, Berkeley, Va. ; 1817, again 
at Washington ; 1818, 1819, and 1520, Baltimore city ; 
1621 and 1822, Georgetown, D. C.; 1823 and 1824, 
Frederick circuit ; 1825, 1826, and 1827, Baltimore 
city; from which time to 1855 he was one of the 


Agents having charge of the Book Concern at 
New York. In 1886 he was elected Bishop by the 


On the death 
of Jtishop HMedding, in 1852, he beeame senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Church. 

Ile leaves a wife, one daughter, and three sons 
_ New Haven West Association.—Considerable frel- 
ing has lately exieted at New Haven, in consequence 
of the ordination of Mr. Monteith, a Yale stadent, by 
the New Haven West Association, after the refusal of 
the Central Association to ordain him, on account of 
" practical heresies.” It is understood that these her- 
cries Were connected with the slavery and liquor ques- 
tions. Drs. Dutton and Bacon, and Rev. Messrs. Eus- 
tis, Seofield of Milford, and Eddy of Birmingham, 
were present at the meeting of the Central, and Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, President Woolsey, Ex-President Day, 
Professor Noah Porter, and Professor Fisher took part 
at the meeting ofthe West Association —Congregation- 
a/tst. 

**1 Would not Live Alway.’*—The new hymn- 
book published by the * Evangelical Knowledge So- 
ciety "—an Episcopalian Publication Board—gives Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s celebrated hymn, “I would not live 
alway,’ with an alteration in the first stanza. As 
originally written, and as it now stands in most hymu- 
eollections in this country and in England, the first 
stanza is as follows : 

* T would not live alway ; I ask not to stay, 

Where storm after sturm rises dark o'er the way, 
Th®few lucid mornings that dawn on us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer.” 

The alteration, which is understood to have besa 
made by the author himself, is aa follows 


General Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“1 would not live alway—live alway below, 
Oh, no! I'll not linger when bidden to g° ; 
‘The days of our pilgrimage granted us here, 
Are enough for life's woes, full enough for its cheer.” 

Proposed Consolidation of Soeieties.—Th« Ex- 
emaner of this city is arguing in favor of a consolida- 
tion of the Bible, the Home Mission, and the Publica- 
tion Societies, of the Baptist denomination. We are 
informed thatif the gross disbursements of these three 
Societies were doubled, they would not then equal the 
annual expenditures of the American Tract Society or 
the American Board. The Examiner says: 

“ We believe that each of the three Boards—Bible, 
Ilome Mission, and Publieation—is competent to do 
all the necessary work of the three; that consolida- 
tion,is punctiaalibe ; and that if the Societies are disposed 
to consolidate, a simple plan can be devised by the 
joint conference of conmittees appointed for the pur- 
pose.” 

The Slavery Questton Disenssed.—At 2 recent 
“New York Preachers’ Meeting,” (Methodist,) the 
question of Slavery came up for discussion. A corre- 
spondent of Zicn's Herald says : 

“Rev. R. M. Hatfield had the floor, and spoke near- 
ly an hour in reply to arguments presented at different 
times during the discussion. In my estimation, his re- 
ply was triumphant in every part. He came down 
upon the apologists of slavery with crushing power. 
ite is not only an eloquent preacher, but a most excel- 
lent debater, perfectly cool and collected; he tears 
away the sophistry of his antagonist, and pours upon 
the subject a flood of light andtruth. With such men 
as Crawford, Hatfield, Floy, Curry, and Whedon, all 
men of eminent ability, we have uno solicitude for the 
result of the discussion. As the persecuted astrono- 
mer said, ‘The world does move!’” 

A Case of Conseience,—A Virginia paper mentions 
that a Baptist church in that state refused to furnish 
the statistics of its membership to the District Associ- 
ation. The ground of the objection was that to send up 
these statistics would be to eommit the sin of which 
David was guilty, in “ numbering the people I" 

An Itinerant Ministry.— The [reewll Baptist 
Quarterly has an article on the Importance of an Itin- 
erant Ministry, strongly recommending it, and the 
Morning Star quotes it with approval. 

The Last of the Sounding-Boards.—Those of our 
readers who have never seen a Soundmg- Board hanging 
in a meeting-house from the ceiling directly over the 
pulpit, will die without the sight unicss they soon visit 
the old meeting-house in Campton, N. H. Into that 
yenerable old edifice, without steeple, with a porch on 
each end, with its square banister-pews, and lofty 
hogshead 0 erg that rusty, weather-beaten, 
moody old tabernacle, standing solitary in seeming 
grief that all ita associates in its day and generation 
are no more, you may enter and gaze upon the only 
sounding-board now hanging in the Granite State. 
There it has hung for fifty-six years, and never has fal- 
Jen upon the minister's head as many a childish mind 
has feared !—Congregational Journal. 

Munificenee,—Two years since the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, @ wealthy, liberal, and energetic man, founded 
at his own expense a free chapel forthe poor. We 
are informed that the congregation at this chapel av- 
erages between five and six hundred, and that there 
is connected with it a flourishing Sunday school of two 
hundred children, many of them colored. The Bishop 
himself teaches one of the classes. 

The Bishop of Newfoundland, also, has shown him- 
self equally generous, by offering to give up all his 
Episcopal salary (£1,000, or $5,000 a year) if a ooad- 
jutor should be appointed te divide with him the labor 
of his large diocese (including, aa it does, the Islands 
of Bermuda.) THe states that he will trust for his 
own support to the voluntary contributions of his 
friends m the town of Ws. domn'e. 

















No Cre@it.—A home mizsionary in Nebraska, in 
reporting himself for the quarter, says ; 

“The times are most severehers. There is no mon- 
F, ae ee nocredit. Big signs are stuck up 
oye y, inscribed, ‘ omtwely no credit,’ so that to 

e out of money’ is nearly equivalent t an empty 
stomach.” a 

A Refined Critielsm.— At a recent laying of a cor- 
ner-stone in Edinburgh, a speech by Rev. Mr. Pulsford 
is thus criticised by the Edinburgh News : 

“Mr. Pulsford then delivered a speech containing 
much suggestive matter, and emncing high esthetic sus 
cepiibilities, but deficient from want of time of that exact 
definition of representative esthetics which is 30 essential 
for a gencra] audience.” 

Bishop of Pennsylvaala.—The report that Bishop 
Potter of Pennsylvania has been stricken with apoplexy 
is untrue. He is seriously ill, from a partial paralysis, 
which, however, is less threatening than at first was 
feared. He was suddenly taken, while on # visit to 
Greensburgh, in his diocese, where ho still remains. 


Explesion of Gas in a Churech-Edifice,—Ou Fri- | 


day evening, February 19th, the Methodist Protestant 
ehurch on Sixth street, near Race, Cincinnati, was 
partly destroyed by the explosion of defective gns- 
pipes. Some fifteen persons had just assembled in 
the basement for a meeting when a@ strong odor wae 
perceived, and an effort made to discover the leakage. 
A light was applied to the meter, when the blaze burst 
forth, but was extinguished by a bucket of water. 
Quict was almost restored, when the explosion took 
place, tearing up the floor, shattering the walls, aud 
making a wreck of the basement. More than half the 
pews in the church were torn up, windows were blowa 
up, and portions of the floor blown as high as the ceil- 
ing. Doors were forced from the hinges and blowa 
into the street. The explosion was heard at a dis- 
tance of half amile. The windows of many build- 
ings in the vicinity were destroyed, eight or ten persons 
were severely wounded, and two or three of them are 
not expected to survive. 


A Home Thrast,—A minister of the Gospel raised 
the ire of some of his people by preaching againat 
slavery. On calling him to an account for so doing, 
he said : 

“There is not a free state which, by its statute 
books, and consequently by a majority of its citizens, 
doea not condemn slavery as an institution not to be 
tolerated. Slaveholding is made up of certain acts, 
and all those acts these statutes prohibit. No man-in 
Connecticut, or in any other of the free states of the 
American Union, can purchase a slave, or sell him, or 
retain his services; and if an owner of aslave buys 
his slave here from a slave state he cannot ‘hold’ him 
—but the slave is made at once afree man by our 
Jaws. When, therefore, I denounce slavery as an evil, 
I only do what you—a portion of the Commonwealth 
—do. IT only speak as your own statutes speak. You 
must alter your statutes before you can consistently 
close my lips. In condemning me you condemn your- 
selves.” 

The “Index Expurgatorius” in Canada,—Tie 
last number of the Montreal Witness contains an 
account of strange proceedings in Montreal. It ap 
pears that a certain bookseller had for a time resisted 
the attempts of the Romish priests to control and ex- 
purgate his stock, but at last succumbed. He was, in 
consequence, compelled to lay aside fifteen hundred 
books pronounced to be bad by the inquisitor. It is 
not stated what the books were, but there can be no 
doubt that good and bad have been alike proserib-d: 
to make way for the exclusive sale of such works as 
the Miracles of La Salette, or the Devoliwns of the N2- 
cred Heart of Mary. 


ss N 

Miterary Aecord. 
Monti’s Cenci.—* Beatrice Cenci; a Historical 
Novel of the Sixteenth Century.” By F. D. Gueraz- 
zi. Translated from the Italian by Luigi Monti, A.M., 
Instructor in Italian in Harvard University 

lished by Rudd & Carleton, 310 Broadway. 
Macdaff.—* The Bow ia the Cloud, and the First 
Bereavement.” By Rev. John R. Macduff, author of 
“Morning and Night Watches,” etc. 12mo, pp. 150. 


Published by Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broad- 
way. 





Pub- 


Cobb,—* Leisure Labors ; or, Miscellanies, Histor- 
ical, Literary, and Political." By Joseph B. Cobb. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., 346 Broadway. 
12mo, pp. 408. 

Biblleal.—“ Bible Liours; or, Scripture Lessons 
for the Little Ones at Home.” By the author of “Our 
Pastor's Visits,” eto. 18mo, pp. 268. Published by 
T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row, London, and Nas- 
eau street, New York. 
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tion stood upon the forehead of the countess,” whieh 
occurs in most of his stories. If Mr. G. P. kh. James 
were paid at the same rate, he might count up a haad- 
some sum from the “two horsemen that might have 
been secn, toward evening, on the brow of a hill.” 
... A thousand copies of Webster's Spelling Beok 
were recently ordered for Constantinople 
.. A bookseller writing in the Trade Circular, pwb- 
lished im this city, says that the Northern states pag 
their debts a great deal better than theSouthera. He 
says that the losses in the trade are “seventy-five per 
cent. greater on goods sold to the South than te the 
North.” 

. One hundred and fifty-four newspapers and ome 
hundred and fourteen magazines are published im New 
York city. 

. Of the numerous tributes to Gen. Maveleck 
which his late lamented death has called forth, the 
best that we have seen is by Mr. Punch, which shows 
that the comical old gentleman has tears to shed as 
well as jokes to crack : 

“He is gone. Heaven's wil! is beat 
Indian turf o’erlics his breast 
Ghoul in black, nor fool in gold 
Laid him in yon hallowed mold. 
Guarded to a soldier's grave 
By the bravest of the brave. 

He hath gained a nobler tomb 
Than in old Cathedral gloom. 
Nobler mourners paid the rite 
Thanthe crowd that cravos a sight, 
England's banner o'er him waved— 
Dead, he keeps the realm he saved. 
Strew not on the hero's hearse 
Garlands of a herald’s verse 

Let ua hear no words of Fame 
Sounding loud a deathless names 
Tell us of no vauntful Glory 
Shouting forth her haughty story 
All life-long his homage rose 

‘To far other shrine than those. 

‘In Hoe Signo,’ pale nor dim, 

Lit the battle-ficld for him, 

And the prize he sought and wen, 
Was the Crown for Duty done.” 





—— 


Momestic Summary. 


The Mississippt,—T he Illinois Central Railroad pre- 
pose to run a line of first-class steamers between Caito 
and New Orleans, commencing on the Ist of Marok 
and leaving each terminus on alternate days. Thog 
will ticket passengers through from New Orleans te 
Chicago for $3], state-room and meals on shipboard im- 
cluded, and from New Orleans to St. Paul (1,900 mile 
for $43. We believe the cost of a passage by this 
route from New Orleans to this city ria Chicago and 
the Central or Erie Railroad, will be about $50 
Time from New Orleans to St. Paul, seven to eight 
days 


_ 


Organized Emigration,—ltev. L. Bolles, Jr, of 
Ware, is Secretary of “the Exodus colony,” a com- 
pany which is heing organized through bis efforts for 
emigration to the West. It is proposed to limit the 
colony to 500, each man to put $200 into the joiat 
etock, and reecive a farm of 160 acres in the township 
to be located by the company’s agents 

Another Coolie Ship in Trouble —The vw Chal- 
lenge, Kenney, from Swatow for Havana, before re- 
ported at Batavia Nov. 24, put in on the 22d for water 
and medieal assistance. She had 900 coolics, sbomt 
150 of whom were laid up with a disease similar te 
seurvy. There had been a disturbance on board, and 
the disaffected were in irons. On the 24th one of the 
coolies leaped overboard and was drowned 


Skating for the Ladies,—The Bangor papers és 
that the skating in that quarter was nearly destroye 
by the hail and slect with which they were visited 
last week. The firemen of Bangor, however, have 
gallantly volunteered to turn out with their engines 
and wet down a sufficient surface on the river to afford 
a skating privilege for the ladies of the city, of whom 
there are about fifty well skilled in this healthfadl 
amusement 


Very Liberal Missionary Colleetion,—Sundag 
morning the Rev. Dr. Durbin preached a missionary 
sermon in the new chapel or lecture-room of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church on Fourth avenue and 224 
street, (the old Mulberry-street congregation,) afver 
which a collection was made amounting to $2,200 
Missionary services were held in the evening, at whieh 
the Rev. Dr. Durbin, Rev. Bishop Janes, Rev. Dr. 
McClintock, and the Rev. Thomas Carlton delivered 
addresses, after which upward of $4,000 were collect- 
ed, making the total amount for the day more thaa 
$6,200. It must be borne in mind that the place ef 
worship will not accommodate more than five bund- 
red persons.—Com. Adv 


Magnificent Sugar Estate.—The Houmas plante- 
tion, near Donaldsville, lately owned by Col. John 8. 
Preston, has been sold to John Burnside, Esq., hoad 
of the house of J. Burnside & Co., of this city, for ome 
million of dollars. The Houmas estate has a frontage 
of thirty-five acres on the Mississippi River, contains 
twelve thousand acres of the finest quality of cultivat- 


| ed land, and posseases # working force of five hundred 


The Way.—“ The Better Way; or, Whatdo I Live | 


fur?’ By Miss Randall Ballentine 
Same publishers 


Ismo, pp. 165 


PAMPHLETS. 
Novels.—‘‘ Scones of Clerical Life.” 
tunes of Rev. Amos Barton. Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story 
Janot’s Repentance. Originally published in Black- 
wood's Magazine. By George Eliot. 8vo, double col- 
vumns, pp. 185. Published by Harper & Brothers 
Washingten.—* Sermon Preached in the [Iiall of 
the] House of Representatives, Sunday, Jan. 10, by 
Rev. Geo. W. Bassett, pastor of the Congregational 
church, Washington, D.C.” Printed by H. Polkinhorn 
Speech.— The Amistad Case. Men not Recog- 
nized as Property by the Constitution.” Speech of 
Hon. De Witt C. Leach of Michigan, in Congress, Jan. 
27, 1858. 
Maine.—-": Minutes of the General Conference of 
Maine for 1857." Printed by Brown Thurston, Port- 


The sad for- 


land. pp. 6. The 3lst annual meeting was held at 
Bath. County Conferences, 14; churches, 239; pas- 


tors, 168; other ministers, 46; church members, 
16,765 ; admitted by profession, 461 ; charitable con- 
tributions, $30,107. 

“The Presbyterian Expositor,” by Rev De. N. L 
Rice, now of Chieago. No. 3 has come under our no- 
tice, and is less trenchant than we expected to sce. 

“Northern Iowa.” Hints and Information of value 
to Emigrants. pp. 40. Published by W. A. Adams, 
Dubuque 


Seward,—‘ Remerks of William Hl. Seward in 
Memory of Thomas J. Rusk, late Senator from Texas 





MISCELLANEOUTS. 
The New York correspondent of the Boston 
Journal has the following : 

“Judge Edmonds is both a wit and a post. The 
courts in New York are interminably tedious. Judge 
Davies, who has more of Young America in him than 
any Judge on the Bench, does all he can to make the 


tardy advocates red te prey hasten up their march. To 
allow the long-winded to know how time — the 
Judge has placed an hour-glass before the Bar. The 


other day a gentleman known as Mr. Bliss was on the 
floor. He talked and talked, and it seemed that he 
would never stop. Judge Edmonds was anxious to 
leave, but could not go till Mr. Biiss had ended his 
‘argument.’ Breaking out in a poetic spirit Judge 
Edmonds committed the following couplet : 
‘ And while the glass holds out to run, 
Endless Bliss has just begun.’”’ 

This isa very good joke, but there is something 
wanting in the first line of the couplet. Judge Ed- 
monds ought to have said, ‘ 

“ When the glass has ceased to run, 
Endless Bliss has just begun.” 

. A placard containing the following notice has 
heen issued, to be hung in merchants’ counting-rooms 
* Call upon a man of business, in hours of business, 
only on business; transact your business, and go 
about your business, in order to give him time to 
attend to his business.” 

. . . We recently mentioned the death of the mother 
of John G. Whittier, the poet. The Friends’ Review of 
Ph@adelphia publishes the following passages of a 
private letter from him, referring to the event : 

* All that the sacred word Mother means in its 
broadest, fullest significance, our dear mother was to 
us. A friend, helper, counselor, companion—ever 
loving, = and unselfish. She was spared to us 
until in herseventy-eighth year, and passed away, after 
a sickness of about three weeks, in the fall possessio 
of her faculties, in exceeding peace, and with an UD- 
shaken trust in the boundless mercy of our Lord. It 
was o beautiful and holy death-bed. Perfect love had 
cast out all fear.” y 

_. . It ie eaid that Alexander Dumas receives twenty 
cents a line for his romances. One of his constant 
readers estimates that he has received twenty-five 


thomeand france fur the sngie ling “A ceil pormpun 
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and fifty slaves —New Orleans Delta, Feb. 6. 


Newspapers in the Legislatare,—One hundred 
and cighty-eight copies of Ballou's Pictorial are takem 
by members of the Legislature of Massachusetts, for 
which the state has to pay. The u-.aber of Pictorials 
taken is much larger than that * any other paper. 
The members, it seems, have a greater penchant for 
the fine arts than they have for politics or the news of 
the day 


A German Colony.—Dr. I. Silberman, a native of 
Germany, is negotiating with the state authorities of 
Maine for a tract of land, on which he proposes to lo- 
eate a colony of German emigrauts next suunmer. Dr, 
8. has presented a memorial to the Legislaturo, ia 
which be says: ‘When once my project is put im 
operation, I intend not to reat until the Aroostic county 
is inhabited by a population of ten thousand Germans.” 


Gov. Denver on Lecompton.—The St. Louis Dem- 
ocrat says it is authentically known in tayo 
that Gov. Denver has writton to the President, advis- 
ing against the aeceptance of the Leoompton Constitu- 
tion. Gov. D says that ite acceptance will undoubt- 
edly bring on civil war. 


The Comet.—The comet which was discovered a 
Cambridge Observatory on January 4th, was not seom 
in Europe until the lith, when it was found at Berlia. 
This comet is of much more than common interest, as 
it is probably periodical, or belonging to our solar eye 
tem. 

Effeet of the Postal Reform in Franee.— An off- 
cial return, published by the Paris Post-Office, shows 
that the number of letters distributed in Franoe, 
which in 1847 was only 127,480,000, had increased ia 
1856 to 251,997,700, exclusive of 2,857,904, which re- 
mained in the dead-letter office, in consequence of de- 
fective or illegible addresses. The number has there- 
fore more than doubled since the postal reform 

The National Treasury.—The ‘Treasurer of the 
United States reports the receipts into the Federal 
Treasury from all sources for the last quarter of 1857 
ata little over Seven Millions of Dollars, while the 
disbursements therefrom during that same quarter 
wero Seventeen Millions. In other words, the Govern- 
ment for that quarter collected funds at the rate of 
Tventy-cight millions per annum and expended thena 
at the rate of Sixty-« ight millions, thus making leeway 
at the rate of Forty millions per annum. 

High Prices for Negroes.—\Ve are informed by 
an eye-witness, that at a sale of Mr. Robert Brown's 
negroes, in Nelson county. on the 8th, negroes sold at 
unprecedented prices. A house-servant, 25 years old, 
sold for $1,960 ; a seamstress $1,450; tield-hands from 
$1,200 to $1,400 ; one family,a young woman and three 
children, very sma)}, for $2,500 ; another, same number, 
for $2,725. There were about forty negroes sold, av- 
eraging nearly $900 for old and young. Thoy were 
sold on a credit of six months with interest.— Richmond 
Enq ier 


South Carolina Productions.— We are indebted to 
the Hon. William Elliott, of Colleton District, 8. CO, 
for fine examples of some Carolina productions. The 
sweet potato is very superior to that of the North—se- 
gary, and of a better taste. It should constitute em 
article of large export. The Palmetto cabbages were 
extremely good, differing slightly from the cabbage of 
the Royal Palm, in Cuba, and with what Mr. Elliot 
calls a “ wholesome bitter, like that of matrimony! 
The pomegranates were large, and remarkably fine 
Considering in what perfect order all these things 
reached us, the wonder is that our citics connected b 
steam receive 60 few of them. We suppose cotton uw 
more profitable —Horticulturest 

Douglas in the senate.—Mr. Douglas is receiving 
a sample of “ plantation manners” at the hands of tho 
Southern Senators. Whenever he rises to call for bis 
Kansas resolutions, half a dozen members on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the Chamber start up from their seats 
to put bim down. Mason scowls dissent. Davis 
blusters “objections.” Toombs growls something 
about “enforcing parliamentary law,” and the Vioe- 
President blandly rules him “ out of order.” If be 
undertakes to claim the usual courtesies of debate, 
they interrupt him, worry him, and -vote him into #- 
lence. Whenever he takes the floor, they never .~~ 
off badgering him till they have got him ons 
his chair again. To those who remember how # aan 
and smiling the “Chivalry” were t al ra 
friend, the distinguished Senator fro eek” ne vd 

“ little man in strode 
ago, whenever the “ stern th, the contrast ia 
out into the aisle to make @ 6p°ee™r 


alriking. —Albany Lvs. Jom 
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Tuere are in New England four Theological 


Seminaries which are under the control of Ortho- | 
dox Congregationalists: Andover, Bangor, New | 


Haven, and East Windsor. Of these the former 
two are as flourishing as at any period of their 
history ; but the latter two—for reasons to be giv- 
en presently—have of late years somewhat de- 
clined in the number of students. If in these 
days of railroads it were proposed for the first 


time to provide in New England theological insti- | 
tutions proportionate to the number of Colleges, | 


and adequate to the wants of the Congregational 
churches, both at the East and at the West, all would 
agree that two Seminaries well-located and well- 
endowed would suffice. 
existing Seminaries has been determined by a 
variety of considerations in the Past, and their 
several endowments may serve to anchor them for 
the Future. 

The oldest Theological Seminary—that of An- 


dover—in the forty-nine years of its existence has | 
graduated 1,25%; and 2,057 ministers of the Gos- | 


pel have been connected with that institution at 
some period in their course of Theological study ; 
of these 1,650 are now living. Dividing the his- 
tory of the Seminary into five decades, we find in 


the first, 196 students, an average of less than 20 | B 
| the pastors of the New Haven churches; we do | 


in any one class for each year; in the second 
decade 430, an average of 43 for each class; in 
the third decade 534, an average of 53 for each 
year; in the fourth decade 440, an average of 
44; and for the past nine years also an ave- 
rage of 44 in each class. The third decade 
covers a period remarkable for revivals in 
churches and colleges throughout the land. 


With the exception of the ten years from 1329 to | 


1838 inclusive, the present average of students at 
Andover is as large as it has ever been; and this, 
notwithstanding the multiplication of Theological 
seminaries, the increased expense of living in the 
town, and the diminution in the whole number, orat 
least in the ratio, of students for the ministry. This 
Seminary is now ably manned in every depart- 
ment; and we rejoice to learn that the effort to in- 
crease its endowment has been so far successful 
that its Professors may hereafter hope for a com- 
fortable support. While the cost of living has 
nearly doubled, their salaries have remained at 
the standard fixed in more frugal times. When this 
evil shall have been remedied, measures should be 
taken to relieve meritorious students from the pain- 
ful straits to which they are sometimes reduced in 
pursuing their theological education. The Church- 
es of New England had never higher grounds of 
confidence in this institution. While free from the 
spirit ef party, and of sect, it is true to the theolo- 
gy of the great masters of religious thought in 
New England, and it is true also to that form of 
church-order which the Puritan Fathers brought 
as the legacy of John Robinson to his emigrating 
flock. 

Already Andover has sent forth 116 Missiona- 
ries to the foreign, and 240 to the home field. But 
these figures convey a very faint impression of the 
value of this Seminary to the world. When its 
triennial catalogue came into our hands, there 
were standing by a venerable missionary of the 
American Board, an officer of the American 
Home Missionary Society, and a city pastor of 
mény years standing, all of whom hailed from 
Andover. The gratification with which they 
pored over the pages of the catalogue, recalling 
one and another of their associates, with brief 
comments upon the life and labors of each, gave 
us a view of the far-reaching influences of such 
@ Seminary, which no enumeration of statistics 
could suggest. Those influences are felt in every 
land as among the most vital forces for evangel- 

-izing the world. In thoroughness of 
discipline, and in an earnest and studious spirit, 
Andover is now unrivaled. 

The Seminary at Bangor was created to meet 

the immediate wants of the State of Maine; and 


the sterling character of the ministry of that state | 
is the best tribuie to the value and efficiency of its | 
theological] training. The Professors at Bangor are | 
men of strength, of culture, and of zeal, and the | 


Seminary has a strong hold upon the affections of 
the community in which it is planted. Bangor is 
doing its part to keep up the standard of theologi- 
cal education, and to produce a sound, able, and 
faithful ministry. Not a few missionaries have 
already gone forth from its walls. 

The Theological Department of Yale College 
has been in existence about thirty-five years. 
But long before the formation of a distinet de- 
partment of theology, instruction in divi- 
nity had been given by the President of the 
College or by the Livingston Professor. In- 
deed, for generations the College itself was in its 
chief intent a school of Divinity, and many of the 
text-books of undergraduates were selected with 
reference to that study. The valuable and in- 
structive discourse of Prof. Fisher, “ commemora- 
tive of the history of the Church of Christ in Yale 
College,” contains much curious information upon 
this point. The whole number of ministers from 
the graduates of Yale College during a period of 
150 years is 1,654. In the first fifteen years of the 
existence of the College nearly 72 per cent. of its 
graduates entered the ministry. The ratio fell by 
degrees to 2] per cent. in the fifteen years next 
preceding the foundation of the Theological De- 
partment. Inthe revival period from °21 to °35, it 
rose to nearly 32 per eent.; so quickly do our The- 
ological Seminaries feel the pulsations of religious 
life in the churches. Since that time the ratio has 
declined to 22 per cent. 

For many years the Theological Department of 
Yale College was one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful Seminaries in the whole country. What 
teacher, in any department, has ever surpassed 
Dr. Taylor, in kindling the enthusiasm of his 
pupils whether toward himself or upon the themes 
of his lectures ? The comparative decline of the 
New Haven Seminary has been owing main- 
ly to financial causes. The funds of the Sem- 
inary are not equal to the support of the present 
Professors, much less to the endowment of & pro- 
fessorship of church-history ; and for the Support 
of indigent students there is almost no provision. 
Hence, graduates of Yale College, natives of Con- 
necticut, living within a few miles of New 

Haven, are compelled to seek their  theo- 
Jogical education in this city or at Auburn, 


But the location of the | 


mental | 


provide in some way 
We would not inti- 
disparagement of these 
Both have able and 


because they can thus 
for their own support. 
mate anything to the 
Presbyterian seminaries. 


byterian ; and the dominant influences in them are 
not in harmony with the theology or the polity of 


It is a question of grave consequence to the 
churehes of New England, how far they shall be 


y of Princeton than to that of Edwards 
and Dwight. The question which two years ago 
was discussed by the Theological Alumni of Yale, 
is rendered more urgent by the serious illness of 
their venerated teacher Dr. Taylor. There are 
hundreds of ministers who have derived from his 
instructions such views of the goodness and the 
glory of God in his moral government, of the 
harmony of the divine purposes with the freo 
agency of man, of the proper relations of the doc- 
trines of divine sovereignty, of election, of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, to the 
personal euilt and responsibility of the sinner, and 
his obligations to immediate repentance and faith, 
—such views of the Gospel in its representation of 
God and its adaptation to man—as they have de- 
rived from no other teacher living or dead. 

The alumni of that Seminary cherish with high 
| regard the names and the services of all its officers 
—ventlemen who are surpassed by none in ac- 





which they divide with no other. Hundreds of 
_ ministers and of churches will lift up their pray- 
| ers to God for the restoration of one who has 
accomplished so much to illustrate and to honor 
the truth of the Gospel. And if the question shall 
come to them whether the faithful and respected 
colleagues of Dr. Taylor shall be left to bear 
alone the burden of theological instruction, their 
contributions will flow forth freely to vitalize and 
invigorate an institution that languishes solely for 
want of means. The salaries of the present Pro- 
fessors should be doubled, a professorship of 
Chureh-history should be established, and liberal 
| provision should be made for the support of stu- 
dents. We have not exchanged a word upon this 
subject with the Faculty of the College, nor with 


| . . 
| Dr. Taylor's system; we speak only from general 
| considerations ; but we are confident that the Cor- 


| poration of the College, the whole community of | 


| New Haven, the churches of Connecticut, and 
many pastors and churches elsewhere, will re- 
spond to all that we have said of the importance 
of perpetuating the department of Theology in 
Yale College, upon the broad and solid basis 
which Dr. Taylor has laid. 

The Seminary at East Windsor originated ina 
local theological controversy which has had its 
day. Its professors are well esteemed by those 
who know them; and its endowment is believed 
to be ample for their support in the present loca- 
tion of the Institute. While we see no special 
reason for the existence of that Seminary, we can 
conceive of no possible objection to its continuance, 
if any party in Connecticut desires it. 


CHICAGO VS, BURR. 





We have not observed lately, whether the Chi- 
cago journals are still keeping up their fire on the 
unlucky Mr. Burr, who was so indiscreect as to in- 
sist on the payment of a sum of money which he 
had lent in that city, and for the payment of which, 
on a certain day, he had received the most strin- 
gent and reliable sort of a promise. But we have 
had on hand for some time past a communication 


what he calls “ a correction of the misstatement or 
misimplication of facts” in what we ventured to 
say about that matter. Other engagements have 
made it impracticable for us to comply with his 
request till now. We copy from his letter the 
successive statements which he wishes us to pub- 
lish. 

“1. The conduct of Mr. Burr was never as- 
sailed on the ground that a minister had less right 
than another man to obtain the worth of his 
money ; though a minister should be especially 
careful to avoid both the reality and the appear- 
ance of evil, particularly of covetousness. See | 
Tim. ii. 3; Titus i. 7.” 

It strikes us that this is quite @ material con- 
cession. Our Chicago friends, in all their denun- 
ciation of Mr. Burr, (and some of it has been giv- 











borrow for once that occidental idiom,) do not in- 
tend to imply that he “ had less right than another 
Surely, 
| then, the only question that remains should be, 
| What was his money worth at the time when Mr. 
| 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
| 


man to obtain the worth of his money.” 


Tear’s note fell due? In order to make out the 
case against him, his assailants must show that he 
| attempted to obtain more than “the worth of his 
And while they have the matter in 
hand, perhaps they may as well show what hon- 
esty there was in attempttng to set up the plea 


of usury against Mr. Burr, 7f he had a full right 
, 


| money.” 


| “to obtain the worth of his mouey.” 


‘Mr. Burr was never censured for the original 
contract at 20 per cent. interest, but for demanding 

| first 100 per cent., then 66 per cent., and finally and 
lowest 48 per cent. for one year’s renewal, when he 


offered.” 
Our impression is that Mr. Burr in his state- 
| ment has denied the correctness of these figures, 


and we hold that his denial is as good as Mr. | 


ie Sage ‘ | ety, both which have been dear and reverend to 
Tear’s aflirmation :—but no matter for that. What Po ' ' 


Remember the | 


| if he did demand 100 per cent? 
| concession that he had no less right than any other 
| man to obtain the worth of his money. Could he 

not have invested that money (if it had been paid 
| to him) in stocks which were then sold here for 
| half what they were worth a year before and will 
| be worth again when another year shall have com- 
| pleted its course? Merchants here were at that 


of meeting their engagements. Many a business 
man in this city—and we dare say many a busi- 


the next twelvemonth quite as much as Mr. Tear 


every five hundred dollars of it, bank shares and 
railway shares which are sure to be worth a thou- 
sand dollars before next autumn. 

The allegation that Mr. Burr “ did not need his 
money,” is not true in any sense whieh is pertinent 
to the question. Perhaps he did not need it for the 
payment of his traveling expenses to Connecticut, 
nor for the support of his family through the win- 
ter. Perhaps the entire loss of it would not have 
made him a beggar. Whatthen? Was that any 
reason why Mr. Tear should be exeused from ful- 
filling his contract? But in another sense Mr. 
Burr did need the money. He needed it for the 
purpose of making a safer and more permanent in- 
vestment. 

“3. Mr. Tearis not a speculator, and did not 
borrow the money to speculate with it, but to erect 
a shop in which to carry on the stove and tin-ware 
business,” 

Not a speculator and yet borrowing money at 20 
per cent. interest for investment in real estate! 
We cannot undertake to say what is speculation in 
the dialect of Chicago ; but to us it seems that the 
mechanic or trader, who instead of paying rent out 





scholarly instructors, and both have done good ser- | 
vice to the Church with which they are connected. | 
But they are distinctively and even intensely Pres- | 


dependent for their ministers upon Seminaries of | 
8 | another denomination, which are already nearer to | 


8 | the theolog 





complishments for their work; bat toward Dr. | 
Taylor their feeling is one of reverent affection | 





' not commit this journal to every peculiarity of | 


| dicious use of it? 





en out “with a perfect looseness’—if we may | 


| to show it. 


ness man in Chicago too—wanted that money for | 





of the profits of his business borrows money, 
at such rates of interest, to build with, and who, 
instead of selling his city lots to pay for his build- 
ing, mortgages them in the expectation that their 
year’s increase in value will be worth more to him 
than 20 per cent., is at least first cousin to a specu- 


lator. 


“4. The security for renewal was ample. The 


| property was valued in = _ before the 
| . Og : ng real-estat yner 
New England, or with the spirit of the leaders of | sale by Mr. Ogden, the leading real-estate ow 


the New School Church in the days of the excision. — 


in Chicago, at $8,000, and is now valued by Mr. 
s at $6,000. That at a forced sale, where the 
whole sum was to be paid in cash at such a time 


| as this, no one bid upon Mr. Burr, is not at all 


surprising, nor affects the honest security. One 
of the finest residences near me, worth ordinarily 
over $20,000, was sold in a similar manner, a few 
days since, for $10,000 in gold, and‘then resold in 
a few days more by the purchaser for $15,000.” 


What is ample security for the repayment of 
loan at the end of a twelvemonth? How much 
real estate is ample security for the payment of a 
thousand dollars on the 18th of February, 1859? 
Not so much merely as may be sold for that 
amount in ordinary times, the conditions of pay- 
ment being made agreeable to the purchaser ; 
but so much as will bring $1,000 “at a@ forced 
sale,” and that not in inconvertible bank notes or 
other promises to pay, but “in cash,” 1. e. in gold 
and silver, and at justsuch atime as this. To us, 
therefore, the evidence is complete that Mr. Tear’s 
corner lot (wherever it was) was not ample secu- 
rity for a dollar more than it was sold for. 

Of Mr. Ogden we know only the fact mention- 
ed by our correspondent that he is “ the leading 
real-estate owner in Chicago.” We are ready to 
admit that he is, every Way, a man of the highest 
worth. But we submit that his opinion as to 
the value of city lots in Chicago is not the 
opinion of a disinterested party. If any man in 
that great Babylon is under a stronger bias of in- 
terest than any other citizen there to put an ex- 
aggerated valuation upon that kind of property, 
that man is Mr. Ogden. If Mr. Ogden had offered 
to give Mr. Tear $38,000, in cash, for that piece of 
property, there would have been no question about 
its cash value. Its cash value—and nothing else 
—was its value as security for Mr. Burr's money. 

This No. 4 is rich in suggestions touching the 
philosophy of the matter in hand. That fine resi- 
dence, “ worth ordinarily more than $20,000,” 
which was sold in December for“ $10,000 in gold,” 
is an illustration of the difference between specu- 


lative value and money value. And pray how 





| 
much is money worth in Chicago, when a man 
with a thousand gold eagles in his possession can / 
make 50 per cent. in less than a month by a ju- 


It seems to us that in such a 
market the man who asks only 100 per ceat., in- 
stead of 600 per cent.,is very modest. 

“5. Mr. Burr has nof sent any writien propo- 


sition to Mr. Tear to refer dhe matter fairly to ar- | 


bitrators. When such a proposition is made to 
Mr. T., it will be accepted.” 

Mr. Burr will do as he pleases without any ad- 
vice from us. If he chooses to put himself into 
the hands of men whose ethics seem to imply that 
cause “ he did not need it’ as much as Mr. Tear 
did—that will be his own business. 
say that we advised him to such a course. 

One word more. 
wriiten is not to defend Mr. Burr. Let others 
judge whether he is sufficiently defended by a cer- 
tificate from his eminent townsmen Chief-Justice 
Waite and Judge McCurdy. We rather desire to 
impress upon our friends, not only in Chicago but 
elsewhere, a clearer idea than some of them seem 
to have, of the relation between borrower and 
lender, and of the obligation of contracts. Mr. Tear 
had borrowed a certain sum of money, and wanted 
to borrow it again. Mr. Burr had lent that money, 
and did not want to lend it again on any terms which 
Mr. Tear was willing to offer. Mr. Tear had not 
the cash in hand and was unwilling to procure 


' it at the requisite sacrifice of his speculative in- 
from a friend in Chicago, who desires us to publish | 


vestments. Mr. Burr fell back on his security, 
and instead of getting the money was obliged to 
take a corner lot which he did not want. There- 
upon Mr. Tear and the Chicago newspapers open 
upon Mr. Burr in full ery, making an example of 
him in terrorem, that other Eastern creditors may 
take care how they undertake to collect what is due 
to them “ atsuch a time as this.” Our little expe- 
rience in the way of borrowing, has wrought in 
us a settled conviction of the truth of the Bible 
principle, “ The borrower is servant to the lender.” 
But other cases beside this of Mr. Tear and his 
friends within the last few months, have seemed to 
indicate that the opposite theory is beginning to be 
held in some quarters. 


_-~ees-— 


THE BIBLE QUESTION. 


will bear us witness that we have 
not oceupied the columns of this journal with any 


Our readers 


| protracted or strenuous discussion of the questions 


involved in the recent action of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Bible Society. Perhaps we have 
hardly done, indeed, our full duty in the ease; 
since the questions thus involved are really of 
great, and even vital importance, to the Society it- 
self and the work it has in hand, and in sueh a 
case every one Who has an opinion should be ready 
But we have been so long and so af- 
fectionately attached to the Bible cause, and to the 


| Institution which has been established for the fur- 


therance of this, and which is in itself the centre 
and crown of all our system of Voluntary Societies 
—our relations have always been so intimate and 


{ | cordial, also, with the Management of this Institu- 
| did not need his money, and when 42 per cent. was | 


iion—that we have preferred to err on the side of 


| caution and of kindness, and to say too little about 


the recent agitations, rather than to run the small- 
est risk of retarding a cause, and of injuring a Soci- 


us. 
The time has evidently come, however, when 


| silence on these questions is no longer right, or 
| even excusable; and when the attention of mem- 
| bers of the Bible Society, in all parts of the coun- 


try, should be calied to the novel and revolutionary 
course on Which the Board of Managers have re- 


' cently entered, under the pressure of an outside 


: = : | influence which, without being enlightened, per- 
| moment making the greatest sacrifices for the sake | ‘“ rg wet, 


suasive or conciliatory, has been bold, domineer- 
ing, and finally for the time at least successful. 
We propose, therefore, brieily to indicate now, 
and hereafter to pursue at somewhat greater 


; rahe ; | length perhaps, certain points and principles of 

wanted it, and would willingly have given, for | ™ Ps b I _— 
the recent movements which demand the serious 

| and earnest consideration of all the friends of the 


| Bible cause, as represented and carried forward 


by the Ameriean Bible Society.—The history of 
these movements is already known in general to 
our readers, yet not perhaps so particularly and 
fully as it properly should be. We will therefore 
briefly recapitulate it. 

In 1347 the Committee of Versions were direct- 
ed to have a Standard Edition of the Bible in Eng- 
lish, of King James’s version, prepared for the 
Society ; which should be made as perfect as pos- 
sible, be cleansed of all typographical errors, and 
be the model to which all future editions of the 
Society should be conformed. They entered upon 
the work in 1848 ; and prosecuted it diligently and 
carefully thereafter, with the aid of a most atten- 
tive and industrious collator, till the spring of 
1851, when their work was completed. They 
then reported, in form and fully, to the Board of 
Managers, in what condition they had found the 
previous editions of the Society, what they had 
done to these to make them more accurate as cop- 
ies of the version, on what principles they had 
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done this, and how nearly to perfection they felt 
themselves to have brought their work. They 
had not been appointed, and they had not tried, 
to make A NEw version, of any clause, or phrase, 
or word ; but simply to make the best and most 
perfect Eprrion possible of that old, useful, and 
venerated Version which always has been and 
always must be circulated by the Society, at least 
until its Constitution shall be changed. And with 
this in view they made their Report. The acces- 
sories to the version—including particularly the 
Headings of columns, and the Contents of Chap- 
ters—they had tried to amend, and to bring more 
exactly into conformity with the text of the Scrip- 
tures, and with the Constitution of the Society 
itself. In this they did only what previous edit- 
ors had frequently done, and what they sup- 
posed no one could objeet to. The “ version” 
itself—1. e. the Translated Text of the Scriptures 
—they meant to leave only improved and perfect- 
ed in the manner of its imprint. 

The character of the Committee—embracing, as 
it did, Dr. Spring as chairman; with Dr. Turner, 
the venerable professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in this city; Dr. 
Robinson, of the Union Theological Seminary ; 
Dr. J. McClintock, of the Methodist Church; Dr. 
Cock, of the Society of Friends, a man of highly 
conservative character, and one of the Senior Vice- 
Presidents of the Society; Dr. Vermilye, of the 
Reformed Dutch Church; and Dr. Storrs, of the 
Congregational—was a suflicient guaranty that 
nothing rash or reckless could be done by it, noth- 
ing adverse to the Constitution, or to the interests 
of the Society ; and that the aim of the Committee 
would be, as it was, simply and purely to make 
the best Edition possible of the English Bible, in 
hing James's version, for the use of the Society. 
And nothing was done by this Committee without 
entire unanimity, at least so far as the principles 
and rules involved were concerned. Some of the 
minor details of correction ete. did not of course 
come before every member of the Committee; as 
all were not always present at the meetings. But 
nothing of any importance was done which had 


not been approved, either in itself or in the rule | 


which governed it, by ALL the members of the 
Committee, from the oldest to the youngest. 
gave their final endorsement to the edition thus 
prepared, and then adopted unanimously by the 
Board, as the best edition which they could make 
of “the Holy Scriptures in English, according to 
the version in common use.” 

For Six years after their Report was made, was 
published by the Board, and was profusely dis- 
tributed in all parts of the land, no criticism was 
heard on it. For Six years after these editions 
were published, and while they had been sent, lit- 
erally by millions, into all parts of the country,no 
objection was made to them. The very individu- 
als, some of them at least, and the auxiliary bodies, 
who have lately objected to these editions, had 
been using thei all this time without suspicion, 
without dissent, without discovering any smallest 


‘ : ; | taint of danger or defect in them; and we know of 
he had no right to his money when it was due, be- | 


He shall not 


Our aim in all that we have | 





instances in which persons who have been greatly 
excited of late by the rumors so industriously set 
afloat that the American Bible Society was trying 
to introduce a “new version of the Scriptures ” 
have had for years past, and have used habitu- 
ally, and have greatly valued, the very copies of 
the Scriptures against which such a violent clamor 
has been raised. 

A year since, however, the Rev. A. C. Cox—or 
Coxe, we believe he elects to have his name print- 
ed—a son of Dr. S. H. Cox, but himself a minister 
of the Episcopal Church in Baltimore, and one of 
that dogmatical High-Church clique who have 
been always virulently opposed to Voluntary So- 
cieties, and desirous to have a Standard Bible 
for the Episcopal Church set forth by authority of 
the Convention of that Church—published a pam- 
phlet, reviewing this work of the Committee of Ver- 
sions, and setting forth, with more or less vigor of 
statement, and with much less carefulness for the 
truth than would have been becoming in a man 
professing himself a minister of Christ, sundry and 
divers objections to it. This pamphlet was a 
somewhat plausible one, handsomely printed, 
and rhetorically forcible; but it made no im- 
pression outside of the Chureh to which the 
author professionally pertained, and not very 
much, we judge, even within the bounds of 
that Church. And it would probably have had 
about as much effect, of itself, in changing the 
course of the Managers of the Bible Society, as a 
sudden spurt of Southern showers, that only tran- 
siently wrinkles the tops of the waves, in changing 
thecourse of a steam-ship over the sea. Sofar as we 
know, it was universally regarded as a ridiculous 
over-statement, if not a positive and intentional mis- 
statement, of the facts in the case; and was suf- 
fered to pass—as the Bible ought to be issued by the 
Bible Society, but is not henceforth to be allowed 
to be—** without note or comment.” 

At the General Assembly of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, however, in May of last 
year, the Rev. R. J. Breckenridge—then, as often 
before, the virtual leader and master of the As- 
sembly ,—took occasion to exercise his lungs on the 


subjeet, and denounced “the new Bible,” as he | 


chose to call it, through all the notes of his polite 
gamut. According to him, Dr. Robinson was 
a rank Neologist, who was trying privily to 
bring in and to cireulate doctrines that are not 
according to the Scriptures, (and to Stapfer.) 
Of Dr. Vermilye’s scholarship he knew nothing. 
Drs. Turner and McClintock,—their very names he 
seemed scarcely to have heard. Dr. Spring was 
the only trustworthy man on the Committee, the 
only one whom the Presbyterian Church had 
reason to respect, and “‘ he was blind” (!) and could 
not be held responsible for the work. The most 
indefatigable, intelligent and conscientious colla- 
tor, employed by the Committee, the Rev. Dr. Me- 
Lane of Brooklyn,x—who has more knowledge of 
the English and American editions of the Serip- 
tures in his forefinger than the Kentucky polemic 
in his whole super-structure, from brain to brisket,— 
was contemptuously stigmatized as “some New 
School Presbyterian parson,” and dismissed at that. 
If the Committee had been a collection of apes they 
could hardly have been treated more cayalierly. 
The Society must go back and undo its work, 


and print the same identical book which it printed | 


in 1816, or such a book as should be made by col- 
lation of the editions then in use, or its agents 
would not be allowed within the bounds of the 
Presbyterian Church, Old School.—This was the 
substance of his discourse. His vehemence and 
violence, of statement and denunciation, made a 
natural impression on the Assembly ; though some 
of its ablest and wisest: men—his own brother, 
among them, if we do not mistake—were directly 
opposed to him. And from that time forward, the 
movement to throw aside the editions prepared at 
so much cost of labor, time, and pecuniary outlay, 
and to go back to those which are known to be incor- 
rect, has gone steadily on. The Princeton Review 
has helped it forward ; and it has come at last to 
fulfilment. 

The Old School Presbyterians having Firreen 
out of the Thirty-Six elected Managers of the Bible 
Society, while the Dutch Church has but Two, 
the great Methodist Church but Four, and the 
Congregationalists not a single One; the Old 
School Presbyterian ministers in the vicinity of the 
Bible House, from this city, Elizabethtown, New 
Brunswick, etc., being many of them Life Mem- 
bers of the Society, and so entitled to vote in the 
meetings of the Board, and having been moved by the 


ALL | 


unusual pressure brought upon them to avail 
themselves on this occasion of this rarely-claimed 
right :—the whole course of action of the Society 
for the last seven years has been violently re- 
versed ; the carefully prepared editions, circulated 
in that period, are ordered to be broken up, and 
the old ones, which have been practically dis- 
placed by these, to be reinstated ; the very Protest 
of the Committee of Versions against this course— 
although the members of that Committee had 
served the Board from ten to twenty years apiece, 
at great sacrifice to themselves, through mere love 
of the cause, and though their Protest was entire- 
ly temperate and decorous in its terms—is refused 
a place on the Minutes of the Board ; the Com- 
mittee, finally, are driven in self-respect to resign 
their places, Dr. Spring alone yielding to the now 
prevalent influence, and retaining his commission ; 
and at last, to crown all, it is reported in our city 
papers, and is not contradicted, that the Senior 


‘ the Society has nothing to do with the kind of Bible 
which this Board shall adopt, but if they do not 
like the course of the Managers have their only re- 
dress in turning them out!’ 

If this is not a melancholy history for a single 
year of such an institution as the American Bible 
Society, we are at a loss to know what would con- 
stitute it such. If the driving off of such men as 
Drs. Turner and Tyng, for years the fast friends 
and the eminent champions of the Society in the 
Episcopal Church, to give victory to such men as 
the Rev. Mr. Coxe, who is not a member of it, and 
who never probably contributed the first dollar to 
its funds, or the first effort to its furtherance; if 


way to the violent ebjurgations of such polemics 
as Dr. Breckinridge ; if the wheeling round of the 


influences, into what looks like a final and full sur- 
render of its dignity and independence :—if these 
are valuable and honorable results, prophetic of 





future good to the Society, it is difficult tosee in | 


| what shape Evil could come nigh it! 
still retain the confidence it has commanded from 
the Christian Public, when the series of facts, a 
few of which we have thus recited, shall becoine 
| fully known, it will show at least that a creat deal 
is forgiven to it for the sake of its distinguished 
and noble Past. . 

We shall have occasion hereafier to develop 
other parts and aspects of this painful matter; 


ent. be found the 
first half of the Minority Report, presented to 
the Board of Managers by Rey. Dr. 
Brooklyn, at the meeting preceding that at which 
their final action was taken. We shall publish 
the reniainder of this next week. dividing it into 
| two parts that it may be read with less weariness. 
We invite to it the candid and careful attention of 
our readers. 


On our second page will 


Storrs of 


Though prepared, as was stated at 


ence with the Committee of Versions,—Dr. Storrs 
being at the time a member of another, a Special 
Committee, constituted for the purpose of re-ex- 


rious and honorable work, which was at first so 





now so ignominiously thrust aside. 

We close this article with some extracts from a 
very able and impressive editorial article, the lead- 
ing article in last week's Protestant Churchman; 


polished and powerful pen of Dr. Tyng. Those 
who remember how much he has done, and said, 
and suffered, for the American Bible Society in 


copal Church, will estimate more correctly, and 


him as these which follow. They are the best 
conclusion to our own more slight and cursory 
remarks. 

The Bible Question. 

After the 
taken on this all-important subject, it would hardly be 
allowed to us, we presume, to pass over the late ap- 
parent adjudication of it in absolute silence 


to our feelings, or consistent with our wishes, for the 
prosperity and success of the Society. The Bible 
cause has been very dear to us. The American Bible 
Society has been an agency exalted in our judgment, 
and abiding in our affections for many years. Through 
one whole generation of men we have toiled in every 
way within our reach and power for its advanceny nt 
and prosperity. Our estimate of the cause is unalter- 
able. Our feeling toward the Society cannot be chang- 
ed. ‘ 
its Management has suffered more than years will 
probably be able to repay. ° 

* . * . *. . 

The history of this whole movement to the closing 
scene of destruction in which it has resulted, we hav: 
spread before our readers. The protest of the Com- 
mittee on Versions has given them, in the clearest and 
most comprehensive manner, the full 


of Managers. 
important document to be entered upon their minutes, 
while as an act of rudeness to that most valuable Com- 
| mittee it was violent aud inexcusable, as a testimony 
| of their own real feeling was most valuable 





It wasa 


Secretary of the Society declares in the Board that | 


| 
| 


[Fus. 25, 1858. 





— —_— 
this outward sectarian oppression upo de 
which belongs to no sect, ainasion: gang! Society 
association of individuals for a distinct Pe rhe 
the independent pursuit of that object. Wi ~ for 
ciety have gained or lost by this action of the ks, a 
is beyond our power to say. They have not » nerd 
we will venture to say, one single minister or a, 
of the Episcopal Church by this action. w, lon _— 
they will gain from that Church, or any oth ~_ “ 
single dollar to their treasury. That they Reng 1 Oe 
& final settlement of the question, it would be emned 
to suppose. That they have satisfied more Ch oe 
than they have dissatisfied, we believe they ae 
find. That they can ever recover the positive af a 
pendent men in their great work, we great] by hee v4 
That they have promoted the prosperity of a . onde 
intrusted to them, we should be glad to be te 


® - Convinced 


The best thing which they ean now . 
are prohibited from publishing accurate Bibles y 
selves—is to give up the whole scheme of mandate 
—devote the rents of their building to the eit a 
culation of the Scriptures, and purchase, as the B 4 
ish and Foreign Bible Society purchase, by o, os 
from individuals, the various Bibles they need "4 — 
and as far as we can sce, thus alone ean they } citing 
mitted to distribute accurate copies of the Sor, pe ‘ 
to give themselves to the work for which alor > the 
are now suffered to combine, and escape the fut vie. 
terference and aggression of Synods, Pecshete “0 
Conferences, or Conventions in the great work whieh 
God has committed to their hands — 


—? oe 


DR. PALMER’S LETTER. 


lo, ‘ince the 


We hope that every reader will peruse with cara 
the letter of Dr. Palmer upon the action 0; the 
Executive Committee of the Tract Society. }j 
have not time to read it on opening the paper, 
it by for a careful perusal. It is a model of e} 





the exiling of Drs. Robinson, Vermilye and Me- | 
Clintock from its counsels, to give unobstructed | 


Board, under partizan denunciations and sectarian | 


If it can | 


but we have already said enough for the pres- | 


the time of its presentation, without any confer- | 


amining the subject—it probably expresses, in | 
- ' 

general at least, the principles on which the Com- | 

mittee of Versions acted in their protracted, labo- 


warmly received and so much applauded, which is | 


| £79,571, or $381,278. 


which we cannot be mistaken in attributing tothe | 


years past, amid all the opposition to it in the Epis- | 


feel more deeply, the pressure of those convictions | 
which have prompted now such utterances from | 


very decided stand we have heretofore | 


Yet | 
this would be the only course in any sense grateful | 


tolary writing upon a public question. Its ealy 


i ness, dignity, wisdom, and charity, wi!) 
The argument is ; 


clusive, and Dr. Palmer's testimony to the | 


mand universal respect. 


of the Committee is of special value. The Jot, 


confirms all that we have said of the inter ied 


dling of the Secretaries to defeat the object 


which the Special Committee were appointed 
saciclilaiiipheinadsade 


FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDE\Y'p 
IN LONDON, 


Contrasted Results of the Londen and the 


: = lies: ace Ameri. 
can Tract Societies, 


Mr. InpeEpENDENT: In my last the principles 
the London Society were stated, in distinction trom 
those of the American. It 
show how these principles h: 


proposed now to 
ive Worked out their 


For the sake 
must be stated in round numbers 


legitimate results. of brevity they 


lhe review ts 
for two years, viz. 1856 and 1857, 
I. As to Production, 

London Report, 1356. merican I 

31,500,000 of pub- 
lications were produced 
for £73,744 or $353,360. 
Report, p. 44, the items 
are given: 
Pay er, Printing,and 

all other expenses £64,344 15 


Salaries and Depos- 
itary. 


16, 289 504 pub] 
tions were produc: 

£54,999. ox 
Report, page 
ilfems are g 


H2H3 


14, 
ive 
Paper 
Printing 
Repairs 
Maps 
Engraving 
L73.74415 Copy-right 
Translating 
Editing... 
Bibles 
Binding 
Salaries 
Depositary 
Wear and tear ; 4,757 
Total $263,093, or £54,909 


As the American Society does all its own work, 
some percent. on the value of its Machinery (Re- 
port, p. 165, $66,605) is added, which the: London 
has no need to do 


9.400 


Total. 


London Report, 1857 
34,000,000 of publica- 
tions were produced for 


{merican Report, 1857 
17,500,000 of publica- 
tions were produced for 
£53,261, or $255,655 
Those accustomed to accounts will perceive 
that the per-centage is much in favor of the Lon 
don Society. 
Il. As to Circulation. 
London Report, 1856. 
Books, Tracts, etc. 
Periodicals 


American Repo rl. 
Books, Tracts, etc 
Periodicals 6.500.700 
16,289,564 


: 


For this circulation of $1,500,000, 


the London 
Society has paid ABSOLUTELY NOTHING, as all the 
expenses of every kind are met by the profits, and 
the circulation is mainly through booksellers, who 
pay their own expenses. In 


the Society 


a recent circular to 


auxiliaries, “Tt has always 


says 


| been the practice of this house to supply booksel- 


lers at the same rate as auxiliaries. Our primary 
] , 


| objectis not merely to sell books, but to dissemi- 
| Ob; } 


| auxiliaries. 


argument | 
against the precipitate and violent action of the Board | 
The refusal of that Board to allow this | 


nate religious literature as cxtensively as possible. 


| Such dissemination, experience has shown, can be 
But our confidence in the wisdom and justice of | best effected through both 


booksellers and auxili 
aries. The booksellers 


the widest channels of 


afford, at present, by far 
distribution. Their ac- 


counts are about five times as heavy as those of 


Now, these channels would soon be 
dried up were we to refuse booksellers the same 
terms as auxiliaries.” In this way every book- 
seller is made a warm and The 


fact is, that there is scarcely a bookseller in the 


active friend. 


| entire kingdom who does not keep for sale the 


very strong concession of their consciousness that their | 


| action in these premises could never endure the calmer | 
; and more deliberate revision of future consideration, 


but that the fair record of the whole argument must 
| hereafter prove destructive to the reputation of those 
who had thus resolved to perpetrate a conscious 
wrong ; and that their only “ied. 
| ting out, if it were possible, such an overwhelming 
testimony to the evil and error of their determined 
course. 


* * * * * * * 


The boast is now openly made on all sides, that the 


ense would be in blot- | 


first gun in this iniquitous assault upon the Bible So- | 
ciety was fired by the Rey. Arthur Cleveland Cox, a 


gentleman who prides himself in the attainment of a 


High Church hostility to the principles on which the | 


bible Society was founded, far foreign from the Chris- | 


tian education in which his youth had been matured. 
| It appeared in him a mere act of hostility to the eause 
itself, for which he leaped at what he supposed to be 
an error in its management of sufficient importance to 
furnish him the adequate opportunity. Its result has 
| proved how true is the proverb that “one sinner de- 
| stroyeth much good.” He may now well boast him- 
| sclf in the amount of evil of which he pleads to have 
| been the original inventor. But it is with equal force 
| of truth asserted by his main supporter in his own 
| High Church clique, that all his efforts would have 
| been powerless, had not the Old School Presbyterians 
| come forward in a united determination to sustain the 
| assault which he had made. 
| This union of forecs is now the boast of the day 
The High Church hostility of a few Episcopalians, 
who have always opposed the Bible Society, and the 
sectarian love of power of the Old School Presby- 
terians, who were Seeutaat to control it, have com- 


Managers, which had been for six years consummated, 
for the same number of years seen and known, and 
never objected to, which had been unanimously and 


repeated occasions, and in repeated shapes, and which 

every member of the Board probably believed in his 

them ever asserted in the Board the contrary. 
* * * * * * 

_ It has been accomplished under the force of an out- 
side pressure alone. The vehemenee and violence of 
a dominant sect, as such, have succeeded in raling and 
overturning the whole action of a Board, to whom 
there has not been left the shadow of freedom in this 
action. It is buta gradual realizing of what we have 
heard as the early assertion of Bishop Hobart, that 
“the Bible Society would become at last the mere tool 
of the General Assembly.” If, after these ten years’ 
quietness in their work, this Board may be thus dis- 
possessed by a marching into their room of an over- 
whelmin ttalion of aggressors to overturn and de- 
stroy their work, the same thing may be done again 
at the end of ten more years; and what security have 
such a Board in any of their actions, or what confidence 
can any have in the bestowal of funds for this work, in 
which they are professed to be engaged ? 

For ourselves, as strongly as we protested against 
the re-establishing of « corrupt edition, knowing it 








deliberately adopted and approved by this Board on | 





to be a0, we protest with equal determination against 


own conscience to be right, for certainly no one of | 


publications of the London Religious Tract Soci- 


ety. Five-sixths of the extended circulation is 
effected through this agency. 

For the circulation of 16,289,564 
or alittle more than one-half that of the London 
Society, the American Society paid (Report, p. 164) 
for colporteurs and agencies, $139,166, exclusive 
of secretaries and depositary expenses. Werethe 
cordial agency of booksellers in the United States 


publications, 


secured, as itis here, a very large portion of this 
$139,166 would be saved. The ordinary chan 
nels of commerce are always the cheapest. 
London Report, 1357. 
Books, Tracts, etc., 
Periodicals, 


23,767,988 
10,220,338 


33,983,316 
American Report, 1857. 

Books, Tracts, ete., 10,972,646 

Periodicals, 6,548,008 

17,520,646 
For the circulation of nearly 34,000,000 of publi 
cations the cost to the London Society was abso- 
But for 17,500,000, a little more 
than one-half the circulation of the London, the 
American Society paid, for colporteurs and agents, 


lutely nothing. 


$148,643, exclusive of secretaries and depositary 
expenses. Thus intwo years the London Society 


: ¢ | circulated 65,517,501 publications without the ex- 
bined to overthrow the settled action of the Board of | 


pense of a single farthing. Inthe same two years 
the American Society circulated 33,810,210 publi- 
cations at an expense of $287,809, exclusive of sal- 
aries for secretaries and depositary expenses. 

By a modification of the present plans of the 
American Society, could not a very large portion 
of this be saved? Has not the present system too 
much of friction? Does it not require too much of 
lubrication to keep the wheels in motion ? 

III. As to Expenditure of Benevolent Lucome. 

London Report, 1856. 
£9,344, or $44,940 
10,601, or 50,797 
American Report, 1856. 
Received £33,007, or $158,435 
Gave away 14,791, or 71,000 

Thus the London Society gave away every 
farthing of the income from donations, collections, 
subscriptions, etc.; and from the profits, after pay- 
ing all expenses of every kind, gave the additional 
sum of £1,257, or $5,857. This shows thrift, 
economy, and excellent business tact. 

Of the £33,007, or $158,435, received from do- 
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nations, collections, ete., the American Society 

gave only £14,791, or %71,000, less than one-half 

the gum received ; leaving £18,216, or $37,435, 

either added to the capital or sunk in expenses. 
London Report, 1857. 

Received £10,366, or $49,670 
Gave away 10,513, or 50,375 
American Report, 1857. 

Received £32,080, or $153,985 
Gave away 14,502, or 69,613 

The London Society again, from the profits, adds 
to the amount for gratuitous circulation. But in 
the American Society less than one-half of the 
benevolent income is given away, and the large 
sum of £16,578, or $34,372, is again either added 
to the capital or somehow lost in expenses. 

Summary. 

American Society. 

Produced 33,810,210 | 
publications at the cost 
of $519,648. 

Put these in circula- 
tion through colporteurs 
and other agencies at 
the expense of $287,809, 
exclusive of salaries for 
secretaries and deposi- 
tary expenses. 

Received from collec- 
| tions, donations, sub- 
seriptions,ete., $312,420, 

Gave away for gratu- 
itous circulation $140,- 
613, leaving the large 
balance of $171,307 to 
be added to the capital 
or sunken expenses. 
including the analysis of two 
intelligible, and will help 
your benevolent contributors to understand how it 


London Society. 

Produced 65,517,501 
publications at the cost 
of $734,638. 

Put all those in circu- 
lation through booksell- 
ers, auxiliaries, and vol- 
untary agencies, with- 
out the cost of a single 
farthing to the Nociety. 

Received from collec- 
tions, subscriptions, do- 
nations, ete., S94.610. 

Gave away for graiu- 
itous circulation the en- | 
tire 894,610, and 36,562 | 
in addition, derived | 








from profits after paying 
all expenses, making in 
all $101,172. 

This statemeni. 
vears, I trust will be 


on this side of the water, such large results 
are secured. The business system of the London 
Socicty is simple and economical. If they would 
abandon theirs and adopt that of the American So- 


is thi 


ciety, and do their own manufacturing, the results 
would be the same here as they now are with you. 
It is not the men who manage, but it is the plan of 
operation, that causes the great difference. 

oe 


Missionary Bereavement.—We are grieved to 


learn, by a note from Mr. Marsh, at Mosul, Dee. 28, 
receive d just as We going to press, that Mrs. Har- 
riet Harding Williams has been removed from the 
mission by death, afier only one month's residence in 
Mosul Her dis was a bilious diarrhoea, with 
which she was s at the beginning of December, | 
} 


having arrived on the 25th of November, and she died 


on Christmas day was ever cheerful and happy, 


and express d herse 





| 
| 





ifas ready and willing to go. She 
was a daughter of Rey. Sewall Harding of Boston, 
of Mrs. Walker of Diarbekir. 


—e 


and a sister 





-e-< 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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Tue advertisement of a gentleman who is willing to 


take charge of some lads for a tour in Europe, is from 
4 thoroughly responsible and experienced person. 
—— —er®e 





COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 


Financial Position of New York. 

Tu liberation of so much capital from employment 
in industry, and the great accumulation of idle money 
in this city, has set us ruminating on our actual posi- 
tion; and we have arrived at the conelusion that it is 
one of great strength, greater even than ever before. 

The sifting which the trading and commercial inter- 
est has gone throngh has left it strong. It appears 
from recent statistics published in our columns, 
that out of 13,854 houses of business in this city and 
in Brooklyn, only 915, or seren per cent., succumbed 
during the panic of last fall ; that ofthese 167 are like- 
dy to pay in full—leaving only 748, or less than six 
per cent. of ultimate failures. The per-centage of loss 
on the whole capital engaged in business is small 
indeed. The greatest evil of the panic, if evil it may 
be called, has been in the contraction of busi- 
The ultimate payment of debts will be 
more satisfactory than was at one time feared. 
The great exchange houses who transact our banking 
business with Europe, report that the credits given are 
being responded to more freely, and that the loss will ul- 
timately be light. In an interesting letter written from 
England by the American banker there,George Peabody, 
he states that his indebtedness, reported at £6,000,000, 
did not exceed £2,600.090 ; and that the accommodation 
he received from the Bank of England and the joint- 
stock banks was only £300,000 sterling, though he 
had the Bank’s consent to a much larger advanee. 
The response of American debtors through eredits giv- 
en has been, considering the time of diffieulty, eom- 
paratively good. Few of Mr. Peabody's constituents 
ip this country fuiled him of them was the 
mismanaged Bank of l’ennsylvania. 


ness 


One 


The private banking-houses in this city doing busi- 
ness with Europe have been reduced in number, and 





the remaining ones are transacting less business at pres- 
ent; not from want of adequate means, but from the 
state of trade with us, and the want of a disposition 
to renew foreign eredits for # time. Our indebted- 
ness to Europe has been reduced by a large export of 
specie now ceasing ; and the indebtedness is not being 
renewed to any great extent. 

New York is in the meanwhile strengthening its 
position by collecting her means together, prepar- 
atery to engaging anew in the world’s commerce. 

New York receives the spare eapital of all the States 
for its use and developiient. The Suuth, the East, the 
West, and the North, send hither all the idle means to 
seek fresh fields of employment; and here will come 
the borrowers, too, wh 
rities, or succeed again in playing out the confidence 
game 
chiefly here. 

The South ships ifs eotton direct to Europe, but 
eends to New York the bills of exehange drawn 
against the shipments, which our importers and for- 
eign exchange houses purchase. The rapid rise of 
cotton, as wellas of stocks, are the leading features of the 
present time in commercial matters, quite as much so 


n they can bring proper secu- 


The great financial game of life is played 


as the abundance of money ; and the growing export 
demand for cotton will act powerfully on the money 
market in still further angmenting money supplies. 

The West will send its produce here, for though 

the foreign demand is light, there is always some, and 
the extent of our home consumption of breadstuffs is 
greatly on the increase 

New York attracts all the idlers who seck pleasure 

and have money to spend; all the chevaliers @indusirie 
who dive into the pockets of others with various de- 
grees of success and inipunity; and all the ministers 
to pleasure and indulgence, for the sake of the greater 
rewards which they can here obtain for their ser- 
vices. New York is the great mart of exchange for 
all kinds of goods and products, whether domestic or 
imported, for ships and steamers, for all kinds of min- 
isterial services, whether of usefulness or pleasure. 
The gambler seeks here his greatest sphere of action, 
as well as the financial speculator, to whom he is 
nearly related. The panderer to the appetites of oth- 
ers comes here to seck his mean gains; and the re- 
former comes here as his greatest sphere of action. 

Money, in all cases, circulates more freely here than 
in any atate or city of this hemisphere ; and its power 
of augmenting is greater here than elsewhere. 
~ The power of recovery will therefore be more rapid ; 
and in a few months the ravages of the recent panic 
will have disappeared as a fact, and almost as a mem- 
ory. 

Interest on Deposits, 

Bome of the city banks have been endeavoring to per- 
suade the whole banking body to join with them ina 
resolution not to allow, under any circumstances, inter- 
est ondeposits. A few institutions, under the lead of the 
Bank of Commerce, oppose this; and declare their 
opinion to be, that there are some circumstances in 
which a small rate of interest may be allowed on de- 
posits,—and consequently decline to come under such a 
binding resolution. That the custom of allowing too 
great a rate of interest, and under circumstances which 
do not authorize any, in view of a sound system of bank- 
ing, is wrong, is admitted. But the abuse of a practice 
is by no means a bar to its legitimate and limited use. 
The allowance of a small rate of interest is an encour- 


| 


| Bank of Commerce, it is said, have formally declined 


agement to those who have balances for which they 


have no immediate use, to lie with various deposita- 


ries, with whom it is safe, and who can use those bal- | 


ances to advantage. The refusal of the banks to do 
so will cause the removal of many accounts from 


banks to private bankers, and to the trust companies, | 


or to other cities—Boston. for instance. Besides, it 
is objected that it is not expedient to bind every bank 
under a forced rule, when it is only applicable to some 
of them. Each bank must judge of its own interests 
for itself, and act accordingly. The directors of the 


the proposition alluded to. 


Money Market. 

The accumulation of money on the market con- 
tinues to increase. The receipts of the banks are 
much greater than the amount of paper effering them 
for discount ; and though the average of loans for the 
week ending February 20th shows a small increase, 
it is because the banks have been loaning more freely 
at call on stock and bond securities. The trust com- 
panies are loaning as low as 5 per cent. in many cases, 
5 to 6 being the range. There is no immediate pros- 
pect of any active demand for money; and bank 
directors hardly know how to use their large accu- 
mulations. It is evident enough that the rates of loan 
and discount must fall still lower before they rise 
again. With $31,400,000 of specie in bank on a rising 
average, with a falling off in the export of specie, and 
a certainty of our retaining most of the future receipts of 
California gold for some months to come, the limit to 
accumulation will not be soon reached. A wild Bpec- 
ulation is beginning to show itself in stocks. 


Discounts, 

The rates favor the seller of mercantile paper, pre- 
cisely because there is little to sell of the kind which 
alone is in favor with buyers. First-class paper is 
taken at 6 per cent. for that and medium rates, and in 
many instances at 5, while long dates are negotiable at 
7. Inferior grades are irregular, at from 7 to 12 per 
eeut. 


Foreign Markets. 

The Bank of England has again reduced its rate of 
discount, making it 3} per cent. per annum, but the 
outside rate among brokers is 3 per cent., and loans 
are making at 2 and 2$ per cent. This extreme re- 
duction shows as much want of confidence as want of 
demand. There appears to be great suspicion of al- 
most every investment and everybody. This sends 
the stock market are now 95{—and 
makes the rates low for discount of the little paper 
that still inspires confidence 
both advancing 


up,—consols 


Cotton and consols are 

The Bank of France has reduced its 
rate of discount from 5 to 4} per cent 
Foreign Exehange. 

The market is weak. Bankers’ sterling bills are 

109ja109}, and commercial ditto at 1094107} ; butthe 


extreme quotation has a downward tendency. 
are 5.184a5.22 


Franes 


Speete, 
The amount of ‘specie in our city banks is reported 


at over $51,400,000. 


The exports have considerably 
abated, and will probably soon cease, as cotton is be- 
ing shipped more frecly under a better demand at 
higher prices. We are prepared to see the amount of 
specie reach over $35,000,000. The Bank of Amer- 
ica holds nearly $7,000,000 on account of all the banks, 
for which it issues certificates, used in the payment of 
balances at the Clearing-House. The Bank of En- 
gland held on February 6th over £15,600,000 aterling, 
or about $78,000,000, and was still accumulating. 


Failures. 

Messrs. Tappan & McKillop have issued a circular 
to the merchants of New York, containing much 
valuable information in regard to the recent disastrous 
financial panic. It embraces a statistical report of the 
failurey in this country and of Great Britain. The 
following will interest our readers : 

“Since 12th September last we have had weekly 
advice of failures in Great Britain, and find that from 
that date to Dee. 31st, 878 concerns have gone into 
bankruptey, and over 2,000 failures have taken place 
The ites in that country have proved much worse 
onan average than those in this ; and we think the re- 
sult of our recent commercial disasters will show as 
sound a state of commercial affairs in this country as 
any in the world. 

* By referring to the annexed statement it will be 
seen, that of 227,048 firms reported on our books, 
over 6,000 have failed during the year, and that of 
these 741 have been total or fraudulent. By total, we 
mean where no dividend will be paid to general 
creditors, and confidential creditors will not be paid 
infull. The aggregate loss by these is nearly Twenty 
Millions. From the 6,022 reported, deduct 741, and it 
eaves 5,281, which will pay a dividend on an indebted- 
ness of over 280 Millions—the dividend will not ex- 
ceed 40 cents, and the loss will consequently exceed 
150 Millions ; making a total loss for the year of about 
170 Millions of Dollars. If to this is added losses by 
Railroads, Banks, ete., the aggregate will be very 
creat. Without doubt there has been undue expan- 
rion to some extent—too much has been invested in 
railroads, in unproductive lands, ete., but a sufficient 
cause for the late panic has yet to be found. It is not 


Borrowing has been teo easy. There is said to be a 
_ thousand millions sterling of floating capital available 
for discount in London. The English bankers formerly 
never paid interest on cash balances or deposits. The 
joint-stock banks, following the Scottish precedent, did 
so. Hence the immense deposits made—a few in 
London amounting to $200,000,000. They, to pay inter- 
est, and to make dividends, have been too free 
lenders ; and in two notorious cases, the directors have 
been too large borrowers. This process of borrowing, 
and the combinations to buy products, have kept up 
prices in so incredible a manner, despite our substan- 
tially hard-money system. This brief statement will, 
I think, throw some little light over the whole mat- 
cer:” 


Stoeks. 

The market is ina fever of speculation, and all the 
symptoms show a tendency to an increase of the fever. 
Prices are no longer ruled by the feeling of intrinsic 
value, but purchases are made in the expectation that 
the great superabundance of money in esse and in 
prospect must force prices up much higher. There 
are hardly any seller's options outstanding, so that 
when the market does turn, prices will recede with a 
rush, as there will be no demand to fill outstanding 
contracts. The sales are mostly for cash. The lead- 
ing brokers’ offices are daily crowded with outsiders 
seeking to know the daily changes, and how fares 
their last new venture. The more prices advance, the 
more they feel encouraged to venture—contrary to 
the well-known safe rule to sell at high and buy only 
at low prices. This by way of trade. Investments for 
bona fide returns in the shape of interest or dividends, 
should be directed only by the intrinsic merits of the 
securities invested in. Stocks are carried by brokers for 
the speculating parties at from one-half to one anda 
half per cent. per month, with moderate margins 





ADVERTISING ITEMS. 





A New Year.—Subscribers are respectfully re- 
minded that many of them are now owing for another 
year’s subscription. Our terms are Two Dollars when 
peid in advance ; otherwise, an extra charge is made 
to pay the expenses of collecting. Please remit the 
amount as soon as due direst to the publisher. Do 
not pay to an agent, unless at your own risk, as we do 
our collecting through the mails, considering that the 
safest and most expeditious method. tf 


HUNT, WEBSTER & COMPANY'S 
TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
LICENSED UNDER MOW8'S PATENT. 





Embracing Hick’s Recent Improvements. 
Price or Famiry Macuine .$100 


Price or Manvracturers’ Macuine...$110 and $120 





There is a great deal of advertising and puffing done 
for many machines now on sale in the market. We 
only have to say, that we are ready to have a compar- 
ison instituted at any time between our machine and 
that of any other make, Whether used and adapted to 
Family or Manufacturing purposes. Our object is to 
sell a machine that shall give perfect satisfaction to the 
purchaser. Any lady or gentleman having occasion to 
buy a Sewing Machine, is respectfully requested to call 
at either depot below named and examine and approve 
a niachine of splendid workmanship. 

HUNT, WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
262 Broadway, New York ; 
820 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 


476tf Corner Essex and Lincoln streets, Boston. 





No Acrents Wanrep.—To save the neeessity of 
anawering applications on the subject, we would say 
that at present we are not commissioning Agents to 
canvass for The Independent. 


BOWEN, McNAMEE & CO.,, 
320 and 322 BROADWAY, 


Invite the attention of Buyers to their stock of 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 
COMPRISING 
RICH PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
JACONETS, 
PERCALES, 
PRINTS, 
BAREGES, 
MOUSSELIN DE LAINES, 


ROBES A QUILLE, 
and ODALISQUE, 
RICH PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS. 
ALSO, to their New and Elegant Stock of 
RIBBONS, 
SHAWLS and MANTILLAS, 
GLOVES and HOSIERY, 
WHITE GOODS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
SMALL WARES, ETC., ETC. 
xy Great inducements offered to CASH and SHORT TIME 








for us to attempt the task of setting forth the cause or 
eanses of the great commercial distress which has pre- 
vailed. Yet no country is in a position to recover 
more rapidly from such distress than the United 
States.” 


The total nuwher of failures reported by them in this 


| city during the year is 268, with an indebtedness of 








$1'6,454.000; average dividend 37 cents. In Philadel- 
phia 317 failures have oceurred, with an indebtedness 
of $35,162,000 ; average dividend 28 cents. In 

204 reported ; $52,235 
average dividend 46 cents. 


Bos- 


ton are indebtedness 000; 


Dry Goods. 
There has been a fair amount of sales during the 
There are Southern, 
Southwestern, and Western buyers here making a 
few purchases. Staple goods form the bulk of what is 
sold. On the whole, the business is rather partial and 
irregular. There is considerable appreciation going 
forward in the prices of cotton fabrics, owing to 
In the woolen 


last week, and at steady prices 


the steady rise of the raw material. 
wholesale trade, a good business is reported with the 
interior of this State, and with the East. The near-by 
trade will be relied on chiefly this season—exelusively 
by many who prey iously gave large credits West 
and Southwest. There is a disposition to confine sales 
more within easy reach of collections, and to districts 
which have suffered least in the late troubles, propor- 
tionally to their population. This is notoriously the 
case with this State. Parties who have made their old 
winter stock serve them during the past season will 
be better prepared to renew their summer purchases. 
The sales of men’s summer goods have been comparative- 
ly large. Foreign goods in desirable styles are in bet- 
ter demand. Good styles of faney dress fabrics®are 
Rich silks are hardly to be found,—the entire 
New styles of spring 


Bearce. 
importation having been sold 
ribbons are also searce and high. 

In the ensuing month the purehases made, on a 
ercdit of eight months, in July last (made before any 
trouble was foreseen,) will fall due; and the six 
months’ renewals of paper, which ought to have been 
paid in September, will also mature ; but these togeth- 
er will not make the money market so active as usual, 
ns the subsequent months’ business was cut short al- 
together. Some few failures are occurring, but the 
great abundance of money will aid all solvent houses 
easily through with their payments. 

Mode of Business in England. 

An intelligent English gentleman thus writes in @ pri- 
vate letter to his friend in New York, dated Jan. 29th : 

“ Things will get much better with you. Here they 
have not been bad, in a home sense. Your long times, 
and uncertain times, of Credits, are the very mischief. 
Now here, merchants draw, the first of every month, bills 
at two months for all purchases made before the mid- 
dle of the previous month. And these acceptances 
must be met, and are met, or it would be short work 
with the debtor. 

“This, you see, makes a ‘ crisis’ every fourth of every 
month. It keeps the Retail trade, the great Home 
Trade, sound. Of course it strains, and winds up the 
weak, improvident, and unsuccessful—and makes it 
very hard for young beginners and small capitalists. 
I have known all about this myself. Our Home trade 
is thus sound, perforce. Our currency is ‘sound asa 
bell.’ But it is the great houses, the capitalists, and 





creditists, who sow the seed for the periodical panic. 


buyers. ] 482tf 





ITAIR RESTORATOR. 

Prof. Wood advertises in our columns his valuable 
medicine for restoring hair and for the prevention of 
baldness, ete. This remedy has been used quite ex- 
tensively, and with great success. Hundreds, nay 
thousands, have used it, and are willing to testify to 
its efficacy. Go at once and procure a bottle, and 
prove its virtue. Our good old bald-headed bachelor 
friends should embrace this opportunity to cover their 
pates with a coat of rich, luxuriant hair.—Jndianap- 
olis Locomotive 

Depot 312 Broadway. For sale by all druggists, 
and by D. 8. Bovprrre, 268 Fulton street, Broooklyn. 





Tur Home Jocrnat anp THE MaGazines.—By re- 
ference to our advertising columns it will be seen that 
the proprietors of the Home Journal have made ar- 
rangements to furnish that excellent family newspaper 
with any one of the monthly magazines for four dollars, 
thus saving to the subscriber one dollar a year. This 
is an admirable plan, and will accommodate a large 
number of readers. The editors of the Home Journal 
give specimens of the opinions of the press East, West, 
North, and South. To these we add the sentiments of 
Kansas, where, whatever may be the difference of 
views on politics and other subjects, the opinions of 
the rest of the Union are universally adopted respect- 
ing the merits of the Home Journal. The Western 
Journal of Commerce, published at the city of Kansas, 
thus notices the commencement of the new volume :— 
“The Home Journal is the best family newspaper in 
the United States 
verdict everywhere—it has one excellence no other 


This is our opinion, and this is the 


paper possesses—it is standard in style; and, for this 
eause alone, it should be taken and read by every- 
body.” Now is the time to subseribe.—Day Book 





Sincer’s New Famity Sewine Macuine is rapidly 
making its way into public favor. In beauty of form 
and finish it has never been equaled; and in respect 
to its capacity to perform various kinds of work, no 
other family machine can compare withit. Unlike 
other family sewing machines, this is substantial and 
will keep in order, and any one can learn to use it 
from the printed directions. To clergymen we furnish 
machines on terms unprecedentedly favorable. Send 
fora copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which is 
r devoted to Sewing Machines. It will be sent gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
458 Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH OH. LADD, 
BTOCK AND BOND BROKER, 


Ne. 22 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


480-485 








REFERENCES : 


Crarun, Metize & Co., Frestann, Squires & Co., 
MoNamas & Co. 





Srocas and Bonps purchased and sold at the Brokers’ Board 
and at private sale, Orders to purchase must be accompanied 
by the cash. ’ 

J.H. L. having had much expertence in the above line can en- 
gage to execute orders with reliability and dispatch. 


SMITHSONIAN HOUSE, 
Broadway, Cerner of Heuston Street. 
Hotel Accommodations on the European Plan. 
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ATTENTION. 
1858. mes 1858. 
CLAPP, KENT & BECKLEY, 
Nos. 91 anp 93 Cuamnges St., New Yorx, 
Continue to sell 
STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
FOR CASH OR ON CREDIT. 
as cheap as any other house in ny market. 
IMMENSE STOCK, . 
BEAUTIFUL STYLES, 
SUPERIOR FABRIOS, 
AND 
BRANDS NOT DISGUISED. 
AUCTION SALES closely watched, and from this source CHEAP 
GOODB will be distributed to 
CASH BUYERS 
FOR A LEAN COMMISSION. 
3,500 PACKAGES 
SHEETINGS, PRINTS, LAWNS, DRESS GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY, ete., 
will be offered in lote to sult at their store, 








480-486 D Nos. 91 and 93 CHAMBERS 8T. 
BALLARD, SHUTE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
sf RA W HATS, 

HAVE REMOVED 
70 


Number 45 BROADWAY, 

Where they are in daily receipt of NEW GOODS, made from the 
a sspeetaiene of stock, in all the more recent and approved 
MEN’S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S 
STRAW HATS, 

AND 
MISSES’ BLOOMERS, 
from their 
Manufactory at Norwalk, 
which they offer to sell on the principle of 
LOW PRICES AND QUICK RETURNS, 

FOR CASH, 


or on approved 
CREDIT OF SIX MONTHS. 


a 


482-194 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG COS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


Office No. 343 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 





Highest Premiums again awarded by the American Institute, 
New York, Maryland Institute, Baltimore, aud 
atthe Maine, Connecticut, and II- 
linois State Fairs, 





OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 





“There ie not an invention of this inventive age which honors 
American genius more than the Sewing Machine. 
ought to be deprived of its benefits.”—/ndependent. 

“ We prefer the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines for family 
They will force the industry of woman into a thousand new 
channels, and emancipate her from the cramped posture and slow 
starvation of needle-work "—N. Y. Tribune. | 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s Machines are the favorites for families, 
being especially adapted to that purpose. They work more rap- 
idly, with less friction, and with a greater economy of thread than 
most, if not all others."—N. Y. Tunes. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson Machine has secured and justly main- , 
tains the pre-eminence for sewing every kind of material. It 
works equally well upon silk, linen, woolen, and cotton goods; | 
seaming, quilting, gathering, hemming, etec., with a strength and 
beauty superior to any hand-work.”—N. Y. Express. 

**Each one of Wheeler & Wilson’s is calculated to do the work 
of ten ordinary sewers. 


No family 


use. 


Women’s powers, whatever their cul- | 
tivation, are unable to compete either in rapidity, precision, or 
finish; from one totwo thousand stitches per minute is not un- | 
usual, On shirt bosoms the number per minute is about fifteen 
hundred.”—Journal of Commerce. 

“In our own family we use one of Wheeler & Wilson's Machines, 
and we cannot imagine anything more perfect.”—Ed. N. Y. Rvan- | 
gelist. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson is the machine par excellence for fam- 
ily use, and we recommend it most emphatically.”— Advocate § 
Journal. 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s machines combine everything that can 
be required in the manufacture of garments. Our friends abroad 
may be assured that they will give entire satisfaction, and that to 
purchase one of them is a safe investment.”—Observer. 

“* A sewing machine is among the most useful and economical 
articles housekeepers can purchase. In looking out for the best, 
it would be well to see the machines of Wheeler & Wilson before 
purchasing elsewhere.""— Examiner. 

‘* Wheeler & Wilson’s machines are the best ever offered to public 


| to cure hundreds. 





patronage. They are simple and durable ; easily kept in repair ; 
work without noise ; sew with great rapidity ; make an even and 
firm stitch on both sides, that will not rip ; economize thread, and 
are applicable to every purpose and material common to the art 
in question.”—Christian Inquirer. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson machine ranks high in the community 
for family use, for which purpose it is admirably adapted.”—N. 
Y. Chronicle. 

“Of the Wheeler & Wilson machine we can speak with entire 
clearness and confidence, after the use of one four years or more 
in our family. We look upon it as one of the benefactions of the 
age, and one which will constitute an era in the history of wo- 
man.”—Putnam's Monthly. 

“While one female operator on a machine, such as is generally 
used by shirt manufacturers, [Wheeler & Wilson’s] can with ease 
stitch from two to three dozen shirt bosoms per day, the same 
woman, although she might be an extremely good and quick hand 
at the needle, would have great difficulty by constant work to stitch 
threeofthe same kind of bosoms in the same time, if indeed she 
could do it at all.”—Herald. 

**Wheeler & Wilson’s is beyond all question the machine for 
family use.”—Life Il/us. 

* For family use, the Wheeler & Wilson machine justly main- 
tains the pre-eminence. It is remarkable for elegance of model 
and finish, simplicity and thoroughness of construction, light- 
ness and rapidity of operation. ease of management, economy of 
thread, and firmness and durability of seam.”—Day Book. 

“The Wheeler & Wilson sewing machines are the principal 
supply of the vast demand of the fashionable world, and as they 
are adapted to every style of sewing, they are of vast iimport- 
ance.”—Daily News. 

“ Wheeler & Wilson's machines combine all the improvements 
that have been invented for sewing, and are the machines par 
excellence for family sewing, and for manufacturers generally. 
Indeed, we see nothing to add or abate, and consider them a tri- 
umph of mechanical genius.—V. V 

“The Wheeler & Wilson celebrated machines are pre-eminently 
calculated for family use, and for this purpose have no equal.”— 
Musical World. 

“We confidently assert the excellence and pre-eminent supe- 
riority of the Wheeler and Wilson machine for family use, and 
for sewing generally.”—Lady’s Visitor 

“ The desideratum is a stitch that will not ravel. The Wheeler 
& Wilson machine makes the only stitch that answers precisely 
the conditions required, It cannot be raveled or ripped, and 
forms a seam alike on both sides of the fabric sewed, with great 
economy of thread, more firm, durable, and beautiful than hand- 
sewing "—Family Magazine. 

“The whirr of the pretty, useful, perfect, magical, labor-saving 
machines invented by Wheeler & Wilson remind one so much of 
the hum of dear old Connecticut spinning-wheel.”—Frank Les- 
lie’s Gazette, 

Send for a Circular. 


Journal, 
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Dr. S.S Frten’s Stx Lectures, embracing an explanation of 
the treatment by which he cures diseases of the Throat, Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Skin, and other chronic 
disorders, and Rules of Health by which—in those of good con- 
stitution—life may be preserved to one hundred years. A bound 
yolume of 380 pages—30 illustrations. Price, at his office, 25 
cents; sent by mail, free of postage, for 40 cents. Give post-office 
and state, and address S. S. FITCH, M.D., 

482-4r5Pet No. 714 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWELL, FERRIS & 60., 
BANKERS, NO. 29 WALL STREET, 
+ NEW YORK, 
Dealers in Exchange, Bank-Notes, Coin, and Bullion, aud Nego- 
tiators of Marketable Securities of every description. 
Land Warrants and Jowa Certificates of Locations purchased at 
highest market price. 451-454 








Havine used Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer in my family 
during the winter past, I would urge its general use for the pur- 
poses for which the inventor has recommended it I think i¢ in- 
valuable, and would not like to be deprived of its advantages. 

E.G, POMEROY, St. Louis, 


H. HASBROUCK, 

Stationer, Printer, 

LITHOGRATITER, AND ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 

174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 

Offers for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 

and First Quality Account-Books, made of the best Foreign and 

Domestic Papers, and in various styles of Bindings. 433-454B 

MEDICAL SCIENCB. 

Tut history of “ HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS,” the most 
remarkable Medicine of the day, and the many cures that have 
been performed with it in casesof LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEP- 
SIA, NERVOUS DEBILITY, and diseases arising from a disordered 
liver or stomach, places it among the most astonishing discoveries 
that has taken place in the medical world, The diseases to which 
these Bitters are applicableare so universal that there are but few of 
our friends who may not test their virtues in their own families or 
circle of acquaintances, and prove to their own satisfaction that 





os &s 











there is at least one remedy among the many advertised medicines 
deserving the public commendation. It isa fact that, in the 
minds of many persons, a prejudice exists against what are called 
Patent Medicines; but why should this prevent you resorting toan 
article that has such an array of testimony to support it as Hoof- 
land’s German Bitters? Physicians prescribe it, Why should you 
discard it? Judges, usually considered men of talent, have and 
de use it in their own families. Why should you reject it? Cler- 
gymen and those the most eminent, take it; why should not you? 
Let not your prejudice usurp your reason, to the everlasting in- 
jury of your health ; if you are sick and require a medicine, try 
these Bitters. 

These Bitters are and sold by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Mo. 
418 Arch Street, Phil elphia, Pa., and by druggists and store- 
keepers in every town and village in the United States, Canadas, 
West Indies, and South America, at 75 cents per bottle. 
that the signature of C, M. Jackson is on the wrappper of each 
bottle. 434-485 


CROPPER, HEMSLEY & CROPPERS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





L ACE Gooos, 
Have removed to 
287 BROADWAY, 
490-483 Corner of Reade street. 


| 
| 


| 








GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York, 


730 Cassrnur Srazet, Parapecenta. 





(Ce No applications for Aaznores need be made, 
except by persons of integrity, reliability, and hav- 
ing excellent facilities for doing business. They 
must be addressed to GROVER & BAKER 8. M. 
Co., 495 Broadway, New York. 














To CLeRGrmen’s Wivzs.—I will send fo your address, by mail, 
and free of postage, until the Ist of May next, a copy of J. R. 
Starvorp’s Famity Recaipr Book, which contains the celebrated 
100 Metropouitan Herter Recipes, and also 150 new and valu- 
able recipes. The book also contains a new MEDICAL Gorpe, in 
which the new MaGngtic method of curing diseases is fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by 24 splendid large-sized and well-de- 
fined ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS of the human body. 

I wish all of you ladies would avail yourselves of this offer. If you 
do, it will cost me THousanDs oF Doitars, but I will be more than 
repaid by the demand which must be at once created for J. R. 
STarrorp’s IRON AND SULPHUR PowpgRs, which act only on the 
Bxoop, and for J. R. Stavrorp’s Ottve Tar, which is the only 
fluid that contains Ma@netism, and which is applied and inhaled 
for diseases of the THroat and Lunas, and for Rurumatio and 
Nervraaie Pains. Address DR. J. R. STAFFORD, 

450-469 Practical Chemist, 16 State street, New York. 





Swing MAcHineEs.— Price $12 to $25. Buy Pratt's patent if 
you wish to get a really good one for family use: They are war- 
ranted to give satisfaction, Office 577 Broadway, N. Y. 

479-494Pet 





NOTICES. 





(Our terms for the insertion of ‘ Notices,” are as follows 
Notices of Marriages, 25ots. 
bd Deaths, 4 lines or less, 25cts. ; Obituaries over 4 lines 
10cts. per line. 
Anniversaries, 20cts. per line. 
« Sermons or Church Services, 4 Unes or less, 25cts. ; 
under 10 lines, 50cts. 

All other notices, 20cts. per line. 

(3 Payment in all cases to be made in advance.) 

Seuth Dutch Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
first street. Sabbath evening discourses to the young, by Rey. 
Dr. Macauley. Subject for Feb. 28th, * Idle Words.” Services to 
commence at 7% o'clock. 








MARRIED. 


CLARKE—PECK—On Sabbath evening, Feb. 21, in the Con- | 


gregational church, Brookfield, Conn., by Rev. 0. B. Bidwell, 
Mr. Robert T. Clarke of Bridgeport to Miss Harrict E. Peck of the 
former place. 


DIED. 

WOODRUFF .—At Huntington, Feb. 18th, Rey. 
ruff, in the 55th year of his age. 

KANE—At Philadelphia, Feb. 21, Hon. John Kintzing Kane, 
Judge of the U. 8. District Court for Eastern Pennsylvania, aged 
62,a graduate of Yale College, class of 1814, and the father of Dr. 
Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer. He was esteemed as 4 
gentleman of fine abilities, a good lawyer, and a learned judge. 
He was also an accomplished belles-lettres scholar, and an adept 
in the graceful accomplishments of society. Few men of our ac- 
quaintance were more courtly in manner, or better calculated to 
impress upon the observer the idea of a perfect gentleman. He 
had exposed himself to a good deal of obloquy by his decisions in 
some slavery cases, and especially in the Passmore Williamson 
case, and at the time of his death a suit was still peuding against 
him for false imprisonment, at the suit of that person. 


Horace Woo i- 





WOOD—In this city, on the 14th inst., Thomas Hastings, son of | 


Rey. Geo, W. Wood, aged one year and seven months. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Commercial Agents Wanted.—Able aud honest | 
men from New England or New York. 
445-509 A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 





St. Vitus’ Dance. 

W.J.M. FISH, 67 Johnson street, Brooklyn, has a sure and 
harmless remedy for this disease. It is an external application 
known only to himself, by means of which he has been enabled 
Mr. F. will give reference to some of the most 
influential men in the city, in whose families he effected cures. 
No charge is made until the patient is entirely cured. 433-484 





Secure your doors. The undersigned are mann- 
facturers of the most approved powder and burglar-proof locks 
for bank, vault, and store doors. Our celebrated rotary lock de- 
ties the most ingenious burglar. 

VALENTINE & BUTLER, 
90 and 92 Maiden Lane and 87 and 89 Elizabeth street. 
4o6f 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick 
or nervous ; Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lumbago, Gout, 

Neuralgia, Toothache, Small-pox, Fevers, Swollen 

Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, 

around the Liver. Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and 

pains of all kinds. Radway’s Ready Relief, will, in a 

few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of 

pleasure. 
R. Office, 162 Fulton street, New York. Sold by Deng- 

gists and Merchants everywhere. 482 


R. R. 





A Cure for Seapegte—Tee Oxygenated Bitters 
have been fairly tested in some of the worst cases of Dyspepsia 
among our own citizens, and proved to be the best remedy ever 
discovered for the cure of this troublesome disease. 





Do You Want a Gold Watch? A Magnificent pat- 
ent lever hunting-case GOLD WATCH, warranted to be eighteen- 
carat gold, is presented to every person sending 100 subscribers 
for the great 


Pictorial Monthly United States Journal. 


Price only 50 cents a year, the cheapest publication in the world. 
Subscribers are now rolling in by tens of thousands. Send two 
subscriptions ($1) and you will receive as a premium either a 
SUPERB GOLD-STONE BREASTPIN, a splendid DOLLAR 
BOOK of your own selection, from our catalogue of over 500 
books, or a choice of any one of the 12 celebrated Art-Union En- 
gravings. which originally sold at $3 each. This is no lottery 
gift enterprise, for every one chooses his own premium Send 
two subscriptions, orif you have any doubts, send for a specimen 
copy, which will be furnished gratuitously, and will tell you the 
whole story. 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., 


482 371 Broadway, New York. 





The Beauty of Lite, physically spenking, is Health. 

WING’S FARINA CRACKERS contribute to this. 

The youthful, as well as those in the meridian of life, and even 
aged people and young children, find them pleasant to eat. 

They do not necessarily require mastication like other food, but 
merely breaking and moistening in the mouth gradually, or soak- 
ing in water or milk, by this means separating into tender fakes, 
in which state the stomach may receive them. 

These flakes are composed of particles of farina, in which the 
life-supporting principle of the grain remains, not deadened or in- 
jured, as in flour, by tooclose grinding, but retaining ite most active 
properties, so necessary to digestion and the energizing force with 
which it imparts to the body a healthful growth, or renewed vigor 
and strength. 

Ask your grocer for WING’S FARINA CRACKER®, and take 
none but those stamped with the name “Wine.” The wholesale 
depot is at ALN. THOMPSON & CO.’s, Nos. 221 and 233 Fulton 
street, N.Y. 482X 











| grey SCHOOL FOR FOUR BOYS.---PRE- 
pared for College or Mercantile life. Location very pleas- 
ant and healthful. Terms reasonable. The best of references 
will be given by addressing Nathan Upham, Wallingford, Conn. 
42-4514 


IMPORTATION OF BOOKS, ETC. 
Wyteer & HALS TE 


351 BRoapwar, 
continue the Importation of Books, etc., from 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY, 
by the quantity or single volume ; 
And, through their London Correspondents, and by Agencies on 
the Continent, are able to give the most careful attention to all 
orders from private persons, Colleges, Seminaries, Public Libra- 
ries, Societies, etc., for 
Books, Periodicals, Stationery, Maps, etc-, 
and will furnish them 
on the most favorable terms, 
and with 
the greatest dispatch. 
Orders forwarded as often as once a week. 
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DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 
"RANKLIN, DELAWARE CO., N. Y. 
Established in 1835. 

HIS INSTITUTION OFFERS SUPERTOR AD- 

vantages in the various branches of a Mathematical, Scientilic, 
and Classical Education, and also for those who wish to pursuc 4 
graduating course. 

Painting and Music in the hands of superior artists. 

Expenses— For board in private families, tuition, (painting ant 
music excepted,) and all other charges, pot to exceed $40 per 
term of fourteen weeks. Next term commences March #th. 

For Catalogues, Circulars, ete., address 








pure 
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482-483" REV. GEO. KERR, LUL.D., Principal. 
16 YEARS IN AFRICA. 
R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS | 


AND 
EXPLORATIONS IN THE WILDS OF AFRICA, 


With full particulars of his Missionary labors; from the English 
edition. The American edition is now ready for Canvassers and 
Agents. The book is having a very large sale, some agents order- 
ing 1,000 copies at a single order. The largest Commission paid 
to activeagents. Specimen-copies sent by mail, on receipt of the 
price, $1 25. 
J.W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
68 North Fourth st, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Distinguished American Explorers 


The Life of meri 
Dr. E. K. KANE, 


And other distinguished American Explorers. By Samuel M. 
Smucker, A M., with fine steel portraitof Dr. Kane. Just publish- 
ed. Agents wanted in every town in the United States, to whom 
the largest commission will be paid. Specimen-copies sent by 
mail on receipt of the price, $1 00. 

J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 





482-483*7 48 North Fourth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDUCATION. 
WO BOYS ONLY IN THE TEACHER'S 
Family All the privileges of home and school, with 


Gymnasium, etc. For particulars address a note to Rev. L. W. 
HART, Brooklyn, N. Y. 482-153 








ANDS AND HOMES AT THE WEST!-—TO 

the Farmer! tothe Mechanic! to the Emigrant! For full 
information, written and oral, in German, French, and English, 
apply at the New York Agency, 

No. 386 Broadway, N. Y. 

where maps, pamphlets, descriptions, letters from old settlers, 
may be had gratis. Specimens of coal, minerals, grain, etc., are 
to be seen at the same place ; also maps on a large scale, showing 
all the tracts in detail, the timber, creeks, streams, etc. etc. 

Fine Sectional Maps, showing the precise position of every 
piece of land in various parts of the State, can be had by remit- 
ting --{ cents in stamps. 

Apply personally, or by mail, to 

482-483*c CHARLES WIECK, 386 Broadway. 


OURNAL OF THE AMERICAN a 
‘nion.—Says the Gl. w Christian i ; 

“ We have pom ote -tomere. 4 the January Journal of o Ameri- 
can Tem ¢ Union, and we like its complexion and its tissur. 
throughout. It is sound and sagacious ; and every time it strives 
right in harmony with the trumpet-notes of truth, and ho’,tens 
the coming hour of triumph. aa ‘dead letter,’ but by eathes 

spreads light from ev . 
M published ‘monthly at No. i0 Park Baak, at $1 per *.nnum sin- 
le, or $3 for six copies. 482 








THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
AND THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR $4 A YEAR! 
Clubbing the Home Journal with the Magazines. 

NHE HOME JOURNAL FOR ONE YEAR, AND 

either of the following three-dollar works for the same period 

will be sent to the address of any subscriber for four dollars, to be 
paid in advance, viz. 

The Home Journal and the Knickerbocker Magazine, Hi 'e 
Magazine, Emerson's Magazine, or Putnam's Monthly, (published 
in the city of New York,) for one year, for........... ses 0o 

The Home Journal, and either Godey’s Lady's Book, ot Grahame 
Magazine, (published in Philadelphia,) for one year, for. ...$4 00 

The Home Journal, and either Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
—_ Review, North British Review, Westminster Review, or the 

London Quarterly Review, (republished in this city, at $3 per an- 
num each, by Leonard Scott & Co.,) for one year, for $400 

The Home Journal and Dickens's Houschold Words, (published 

$ 


at $3 per annum,) for one year, for 


Opinions of the Press. 
EAST. 

“So far the present volume of the Home Journal (says the 
Eastern Whig) exceeds in merit all that have preceded it; and 
this is saying much for a paper that has always stood at the head 
of the periodical press. Every family in the country, with the 
least pretension to taste, should subscribe for the Home Journal 
for 1858, especially at this time, when can be furnished the num- 
bers from the beginning of the year.” 

WEST 

The editor of the Oskaloosa (lowa) Herald says:—‘The Arat 
numbers of the new year of the Home Journal, now in the course 
of publication, are brilliant beyond comparison. Those who wish 
to have the best and most elegant literary paper in America should 
subscribe without delay. The sweet, sparkling poems of Morris? 
and the charming letters from Willis, are always genial, fresh, and 
perfect.” 

NORTH 

The editors of the Buffalo Daily Republic and Times conclude @ 
recent notice of the present volume of the Home Journal in the 
following terms :—** If, in that large garden, where books grow as 
wild and luxuriant as the flowers of the South, there isa single 
new idea or a single new thought, Morris and Willis will find it 
just as sure as the honey-bee will find the rose.” 

SOUTH. 

The Richmond Enquirer gives us the following charming notice 
—particularly welcome, as coming from frank and courteous ol@ 
Virginia: ‘“‘ This most fascinating of weeklies bears away the ua- 
disputed palm from all competitors. To give a name tothat inde 
acribable charm which makes it such a delightful fireside compan- 
ion, we should have to coin a word. Who does not love to travel 
with Morris in his search after health? to listen to the ever-mu- 
sical soundings of his lyre? to gossip with Willis over art, litera- 
ture, and fashion? to sit with the children, grouped on the parlor 
floor, beside the Idlewild lamp? Every one knows it is no vain 
boast of the editors when they assure their readers that they 
‘search out all the novelties of the day, give portraits of publie 
characters, descriptions of stirring scenes in New York, newso ¢ 
fashion and manners, phases of gay and literary society, and new 
fun or new folly—iu short, @ picture of the world as it passes,’” 

In compliance with a request often repeated, N. P. Wiii1s will 
give, in the course of the Heme Journal for 1858, A Serrms oF 
SCRIPTURE SKETCHES in poetry, and of the character of those al- 
ready so well known to the public, 

The other popular features of the paper will be continued 
Sketchesof Belles, Portraits of Public Characters, descriptions of 
stirring scenesin New York, news of fashion and manners, phases 
of gay and literary society, and new fun or new folly—in short, @ 
PICTURE OF THE WORLD AS IT Passes. We have scarce thought it 
necessary to mention, however, what our readers well understand, 
that we take care also to chronicle and advance every interest of 
benevolence and mora! improvement, and strive hard to make the 
Home Journal vo jess useful and improving than it is entertala- 
ing and original. 

Asa present froma Gentleman to a Lady the Home Journal ig 
one, of which the remembr rcwed every week, and it is un- 
surpassed as a gift in good taste. 

Terms.—For one copy of the Home Journal, $2; for three oe- 
pies, $5, or for one copy for three years, $5—always in advanoe. 
Subscribe without delay. Address MORRIS & WILLIS, 

452-484 Editors, 107 Fulton street, New York, 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR MARCH 
13 NOW READY, AND 
ECR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
isz Publishers, Boston. 


cl is 





YOUNG LADY OF CIIRISTIAN CHARAC- 
ter, intelligence, and refinement, and of success the most 
gratifying in teaching. desires a situation at the West, where she 
may give instruction in the higher English branches and in the 
Latin Language. 
Address Box 22, Hopkinton, N. HH. 482-483* 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, NORTON, 
Mass. The summer term of this institution will commence 
April *th, coptinue fourteen weeks, and close July 14th. Appli- 
cations for admission may be made in term time to the Principal, 
Mrs. C. C. Metcalf, and in vacation to the subscriber, 
Z. KELLY, Secretary 


Norton, 19th February, 1858. 
482-455 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
N INTELLIGENT, EDUCATED GENTLEMAN, 
speaking several languages,—accustomed to travel, at home 
and abroad, and to the care and instruction of youth of both sex- 
es, offers his services to Parents and Guardians as companion to 
their children visiting Foreign Lands. The best of references caa 
be given. Invalids, either in body or mind, are not desired ;— 
while to healthful, intelligent travelers, he can easily increase the 
benefits usually acquired, from two to tenfold. 
Please address promptly ‘ Foreign Travel,” Box 250, Brooklyn, 
New York, Post-Office. N. B. Keep thisadvertisement. 482-483 





OUR 
Tiucusrrarep FAMILY JOURNALS: 
** Lire ILLUSTRATED,” (WEBRKLY,) -oo e+ AT $2 A TEAR. 
“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,”....... 0. cc sees AT $1 A year. 
“Tug Water-Curg JOURNAL,”...............-+-48 Ol & TBAB. 
For Tarer Do..ars, acopy of each is sent a year. 
Please address FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 
“These Journals are among the most valuable periodicals pub- 
lished in this country.”—A/bany Journal. 492-484 








‘WHeRATZT CHEER.” 
EAST CAKES, MADE OF PURE DRY HOPS. 
A Cake costing ong cent will make a cup.of fresh, lively 
Yeast, fora batch of bread or cakes. Will keep any length of 
time. For sale at all the principal groceries, and at wholesale by 
482-485X S. W. SMITH, 
534 Broadway. 


W con's CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY IS 
especially adapted to stady in cities, where specimens 
for analyzing are not to be had, as it contains descriptions of Gar- 
den Plants, which are readily obtained for specimens, 
4e2 MOORE & NIMS, Troy, N. ¥ 
CHEAP RENTS ON BROADWAY. 
] OOMS AND OFFICES IN THE BUILDING 
No. 524 Broadway Nicholas and Metropolitan 
Hotels, to rent very low. Apply on the premises to 
4e2X 8. W. SMITH, 


KF at SCALES, 


FAIRBANKS’ RAILROAD TRACK SCALES 
FAIRBANKS’ HAY SCALES. 

FAIRBANKS’ COAL SCALES, 

FAIRBANKS’ ROLLING-MILL SCALES, 
FAIRBANKS’ MINERS’ SCALES. 

FAIRBANKS’ DORMANT WAREHOUSE SCALES, 
FAIRBANKSB’ PORTABLE SCALES. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES ON WHEELS. 
FAIRBANKS’ WHEELBARROW SCALES 
FAIRBANKS’ FLOUR-PACKING SCALES. 
FAIRBANKS’ FAMILY SCALES, weighing from half an 04, 





. near the St 





RBANK SS? 


240 bb. 
FAIRBANKS’ GROCERS’ SCALES, 
AT 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALE WAREMOUSE, 
No, 189 Broadway, 
482-404 Between Dey and Courtland streets, N. Y. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—THOSE WHO HAVE 
_ realized the wonderful curative effects of this sterling remedy 
in cases of scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, stubborn ulcers, erysip- 
elas, rheumatism, dyspepsia, salt rheum, bronchitis, pulmonary 
affections, liver complaint, and diseases arising from an injudi- 
cious use of mercury, readily testify that no stronger proofs can 
be required of the efficacy of a medicine that has wrought sach 
surprising cures in the above-named diseases, and feel entire coa- 
fidence that it may be relied upon in all cases. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fultom 
street, New York. Sold also by Druggists generally. 








NDISPENSABLE.---NO CORRESPONDENT, NO 
Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public Speaker, no Teacher of 
Youth nor Man of Business, should delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail, 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition and Letter- 
Writing. Price, paper, 30cts.; muslin, 50cta, 

HOW TO TALK ; on, Hints TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL 4ND Grace 
FUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND DERATE, 30cts, 

HOW TO LRENAVE; a Manual of Ktiquette and Guide to Cor- 
rect Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Societies and De- 
liberative Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: a Guide to Success in Practical Life, 
and Hank-Book of Legal and Commercial Forms. Price 30 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in muslin. 
repaid by 

: FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Traill’s Josephus, with Isaac Taylor's Notes. 

This superb edition of the Jewish War, Traill’s Translation, is 

a reprint of the English, and is the best edition of Josephus 

ever published in this country. In one handsome 8vo vol, of 

600 pages, large type. Price in cloth, $3, and in \ moroceo, 
4 


CO., 


Sr., Bogron. 


Ready March Ist. 
The Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Practical Architect 
and Guide to Rural Economy. 

By J. H. Hammonp. Architect. 

This elegant volume is intended to megt the wantsof the masses, 
and will furnish all who wish to build-‘neat but economical Houses, 
or Barns, a great variety of models, and gives complete ae 
of the cost of each structure. Such a book has long been ace - 
Price in cloth, $) 50. 

Ready March 5th. 
of Different 
— tingly well 4 

. ' . aina short but exceedingly well-prepar 

This volume contains } - ne most eccentric and oxtre- 
biographies of thirteen among The first ie that of Baaeness 
ordinary women of the worlds *4° o 
Cenc. 

Ready March Ist. 


Remarkable Women Nations and 


Price $1. 
Grace; or, the Doctrine of a Fgure 
Debt and Life. Second Edition. 
By Pror. C, F, Hudson. 
This able theological work is attracting the attention ef beet. 


scholars 
Ready March Ist. Price $1 25. 





The Pitts-Street Chapel Lecqures. 
Delivered by clergymen of six different denceninatt aa, in, 
defense of the views of the following — + - hy ta, 
‘ni ists, tists, Trinitarian Congr ona) " scopa- 
epee om ae This will be an Ceedingly vajuahle and 
interesting volume. A book for every family. 
Ready March 10th. Price $1. 





Revival Gems; 
thoi i for Seasons of Rovival, for ait 
act Cusine Coeeegties ty Ba. J osBPH Binvaap, D.D. In 
one neat et volume, in cloth, price 26 cents, 482-454 
Ready March I(th 
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Family Rerding. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS--NO. MI. 
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“JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO.” 


We observe that an additional stanza to the cel- 
ebrated song “John Anderson, my jo,” has been 
proposed. Tho original John Anderson, of whom 


* Ye mak’ it not ‘what is she” but ‘what has she’’""—Seorew | the first song with this title was written, is known 


Prorzas. 


—_—-- 


Grantep that the object of school edueation is | 
not to cram weak heads with knowledge, but to | 


meke strong ones, to train the faculties into full 
development and vigor, to give them the groove 
of good habit to run in,—how can these objects be 
compassed ? 


in Scottish tradition as an ancient town-piper in 
| Kelso, and the song began as follows : 
“John Anderson, my jo, cum in as yo gae by, ” 
| And ye sall get a sheip’s heid well baken in a pye. 
| It is quoted in Bishop Percy's MS. “ Book of Bal- 
| lads,” compiled in the XVIth century, and is moro 
than three hundred years old. ; 
Robert Burns wrote a song in two stanzas, with 


Ee = —— 


and we venture to say that no Scotchman has ever 
been dissatisfied with the ending of “ John Ander- 
son,” on the score that Mr. and Mrs. Anderson are 
left at the foot of the hill. And we believe that to 
most readers of “ contemplative minds,” a happier 
thought of the other world is suggested by the 
poet’s last stanza, than is described in his critio’s 
% more last words.” Besides, if Burns, after writ- 
ing two verses, to stand alone by themselves as a 
complete song, thought he had not properly ended 
his song, we have no doubt that he would have 
added a third ; but hehas left it betterthan tohave 
written another, by leaving no room for another to 
be written. But some ministers always ond their 
sermons with a song, and some poets always end 


¢ Selections. 


CARMEN NUPTIALE. 


{The following poem was published in the London 
Court Cweular, in connection with the festivities of 
the marriage of the Princess Royal of England. Its 
style is rich like Tennyson's, thongh the vorsification 
is hardly smooth enough to be his :] 

O, sweet seventeen ! delicious time 
By poets sung in golden rhyme, 
When breezes of a fairy clime 

_ _ Woo girlhood’s tossing tresses ; 
Right gaily comes that age to thee, 
O royal Maiden! dwelling free 
Where England rules her subject sea— 

The fairest of Princesses! 


[Fes. 25, 1858. 








THE WORTH OF A SOUL. 


_ Whew we endeavor to estimate tho worth of an 
immortal soul, we are utterly lost in the attempt. 
The art of spiritual computation is not governed 
by the same principles and rules which guide our 
speculations concerning earthly objects. ‘The val- 
ue of gold, silver, merchandise, food, raiment, land, 
end houses, is easily regulated by custom, conve- 
nience, or necessity. Even the more capricious 
and imaginary worth of a picture, medal, or statue, 
may be reduced to systematic rule. Crowns and 
scepters have had their adjudged valuation, and 
kingdoms have been bought and sold for suins of 
money. But who can fix the adequate price to a 
human soul? “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? or 





— 


RELIGION, 


My God, when I walke in those grovog 
And leaves thy Spirit doth still fan, 

i seo in each shade that there growox 
An angell talking with a man. 


Under a juniper some house, 

Or the coole mirtle’s canopies, 
Others beneath an oake’s green boughs 
Or at some fountaine's bubling ey, : 
Ilore Jacob droames and wrestles ; 

Elias is by ravens fed, 

Another time by th’ angell, where 

He brings him water with his bread. 


thers 


In Abraham's tent the winged gueste 
(O how familiar then was heaven !) 


bes. 
Kore 


Probably few 
and we ehall n 
may note the an 
tion, “ What is 4 
“a kind of hum 
eheapuess by th 
ito whieh the f 
work. So far 4 
miechiefe are wu 
forme of heather 
well-regulated 
bothy.” Again, 
fold the drunker 
which bave epr 


what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?”’ 

The principles of ordinary arithmetic all fail 
here, and we are constrained to say that He alone 
who paid the ransom for sinners, and made the 


By adopting means fo that end alone, and By mak- 
ing mere acquisition of geography, history, etc., a 
secondary consideration to the great attainment—a 
good mind. The effort of the teacher should be 


the same title, and to the same tune, which was 
first published in “ Johnson’s Musical Museum,” 


in 1789, aa follows : 


Fate, drinke, discourse, sit downe, and reat 


nti tem—sehelt red | 
Untill the coole and shady even. 


aud bya dumb e 
eary to atibstant 
apprehe nd that t 


their songs with a sermon. 
—-® 


Second Victoria! England’s Rose, 
Pure as old Skiddaw’s winter snows, 


Nay thou thyselfe, my God, in fire 
To thee a people's fealty flows, y “od, in fire, 


directed not to the thing learned, but to the man- 

ner of learning it, or to speak more distinctly, he is 

not to teach grammar, history, philosophy, etc., 
but application, connection of ideas, and retention. 

The former are but the means—the oil to the lamp 

which the teacher kindles, and must feed cherish- 

ingly, until its light is strong, and can defy the 
gusts of life, and until it knows how to obtain oil 
for itself. 

He would be a silly trainer of dogs, who should 
try to make good pointers and setters by shutting 
up pups and feeding them upon game, forcing them 
to swallow it, too, whether they liked it or not. 
But do not teachers pursue that plan when they 
confine children in schools and stuff them with 
knowledge? Precisely. 

Children should be taught to hunt their 6wn 
game, and, like dogs, to be keen on the scent, 
untiring in pursuit, and brave in attack. And let 
them be hungry before they are fed, or their appe- 
tites are cloyed for ever. 

The first power to be strengthened, is Attention 
or Concentration. It is obviously no way to culti- 
vate this faculty, to put a book into the hand of an 
idle, indifferent scholar, and bid her study, allow- 
ing her unlimited time to make up her careless 
mind to it. A short task should be given, and a 
short time to do it in. 
front his pupils with all his terrors, and also all his 
force of encouragement. If, in the given time, 
under the power of his personal influence, the task 
is unaccomplished by some, it is probably because 
they havo feeble or slow minds, and it has been 
impossible to them. Such should be put into a 
class by themselves, and a longer indulgence al- 
lowed them ; but this class should be the teacher’s 
special oare, and they should always be kept under 
his utmost urgency to haste, not of course brutally 
or violently or impatiently demonstrated. Sucha 
course would scare timid, weak souls out of all 
their powers, but promptness must be animatedly 
and encouragingly insisted upon, with a firm, un- 
tiring patience. 

I would remark in passing, that the usual mode 
of classifying pupils is as wrong as all the rest of 
the common system. They take rank by attain- 
ment in knowledge, and by age, whereas power 
should be the condition of advancement. Some 
girls of seven are quite equal in mind to others of 
fourteen, though they may not know so much of 
the usual school-books. Such young minds, how- 
ever, should bearthe stress of study not one-fourth 
part of the time which those double their age could 
support beneficially. 

Having thus begun to command attention, the 
teacher should, with every week, lengthen the 
task without giving more time ¢o accomplish it in. 
Should any scholar be refractory, and determined- 
ly inattentive, she might be detained after study 
hours until she should have written out the les- 
son, which would thus not be utterly lost to her. 
This method was successfully tricd in Philadel- 
phia by a true master of tho art of teaching, whose 
systom suggested this article.* Between each 
stretch of this eompelled attention there should be 
a time of utter relaxation, and then “to it 
again.” 

Suoh discipline, repeated frequently in the course 
of the morning, and recurring every day, could 
not fail to strengthen the power of concen- 
tration. 

The next faculty to be cultivated is the memory. 
In order to hold on to a thing, we must first get a 
good grip of #° A vivid first impression is of the 
utmost importance to the memory. Hence the 
use of attention—keen and lively. A good clear 
idea is hard to dislodge, while one half-seized and 
mingled with others of more attractive quality, 
(such as beaux, dress, etc., which in lessons learn- 
ed at home, are apt to intrude,) soon slips aside, 
and is nowhere to be found. 

That the pupil may understand that she does 
not learn for mere recitation, but for all futurity, 
the olasses should be subjected to unexpected re- 
views at odd times, anda high degree of merit at- 
tached to the best answers. Learning by rote is 
useful both as a memory-strengthener and as 
forcing the mind to careful minutenesg in atten- 
tion. Some persons think this practice injurious, 
as tending to retard facility in expressing ideas. 
But readiness of speech may be cultivated by 
methods better adapted to that end than the 
common one of allowing the child to stumble 
along, murdering grammar, aad losing its: idea 
perpetually, in its search after words. Make her 
read, and relate to you, some entertaining story, 
and she will gain more facility in an hour, than 
in a week’s stammered history lessons. 

After Concentration and Retention, come Ana- 
lyzation and Classification of Ideas. These should 
be cultivated carefully, for upon them depend a 
sound judgment. 

How can an adult mind which, from original 
feebleness and long indulgence in careless habits, 
can neither seize a vivid idea nor retain it correct- 
ly until examined, nor analyze it, nor see its con- 
nection with morals, or its relation to circumstan- 
ces—how can such a mind meet even the com- 
mon-place and common-sense demands of every- 
day life? It must fall into fatal blunders. 

Think what a peraicious mother such an un- 
formed woman would make, and then look about 
and sce how many such mothers there are. Who 
can wonder that precocious Young America spurns 
such authority, and that reverence is becoming an 
unknown emotion to him! 

Nothing is more favorable to habits of analyza- 
tion than the study of languages and the natural 
sciences. But it is not necessary to wait until the 
mind is mature enough for these pursuits. 
tle girl five years of age can be exercised in both 
that and combination, by sending her out to her 
garden and bidding her classify its flowers—not ac- 
cording to the system of Linnzus, of course, but 
by oneof her own devising. She will be obliged 
to note distinctive characters, define differences, 
and search for resemblances—thereby cultivating 
attention, memory, judgment. Incidentally, she 
will also gain health and cheerfulness. 

When the powers of her mind have been train- 
ed by such means into full activity and devolop- 
ment, and she enters into the battle of life—a wo- 
man—when mankind is her garden, where ideas, 
springs of action, and varieties of deed are her 
flowers for classifying, she will not be the easy 
dupe, the thoughtless, shameless flirt, the weak 
unreasonable wife, the frivolous, undiscriminating 
mother. But seeing clearly, judging fairly, ana 
knowing surely, she will have the firmness, confi- 
dence, and modesty which strength and wisdom 


Bive. She will be aroek of support to those de- 
pending upon her. , 


* The late Mr, Chacies Picot, 


“ John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 
‘John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We olamb the hill thegither : 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 

These stanzas, and only these, are now wniver- 
sally known and sung as “John Anderson, my 
jo; although about ten years after their first pub- 
lication, William Reid, a bookseller and rhymster 
of Glasgow, in a “Collection of Poetry, Original 
and Selected,” published a song called “John An- 
derson, my jo,” in nine stanzas, four of which, 
as follows, were his own : 

* John Anderson, my jo, John, 
I wonder what ye mean, 
To rise sae early in the morn, 
And sit sae late at e’en ; 





The teacher should con- | 


A lit- | 


Ye'll blear out a’ your een, John, 
And why should you do so? 
Gang sooner to your bed at e’en, 

John Anderson, my jo. 


* John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When nature first bogan 

To try her canny hand, John, 
Her master-piece was man ; 

And you amang them a’, John, 
Sae trig frae tap to toe, 

She proved to be nae journeyman, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


‘John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Ye were my first conceit, 

And ye need na think it strange, John, 
That I ca’ ye trim and neat ; 

Though some folks say ye’re auld, John, 
I never think ye so, 

But I think ye're aye the same to me, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


* John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We've seen our bairns’ bairns, 
And yet, my dear John Anderson, 
I’m happy in your arms; 
And sae are ye in mine, John, 
I’m sure ye'll ne'er say no, 
Tho’ the days are gane that we have seen, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 
These four stanzas, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing, (the first of the remaining five}— 
\ “John Anderson, my jo, John, 
What pleasure does it gi’e, 
To see so many sprouts, John, 
Spring up ’tween you an’ mo ; 
And ilka lad and lass, John, 
In our footsteps to go, 
Makes perfect heaven here on earth, 
John Anderson, my jo”— 
were prefixed to the two stanzas written by Burns, 
and have since been published in his “ Pootical 
Works,” as “John Anderson, my jo, altered and 
improved.” 
The Home Journal, in recently referring to this 
song, falls into an error in speaking of it as having 
been “constructed by Burns out of a different and 
somewhat exceptionable lyric; for what Burns 
wrote was an original song, and the constructed 
“John Anderson” was by William Reid, and 
consisted of his own, Burns's, and another and 
unknown writer's materials put together,—though 
this, however, was subsequently “ re-constructed,” 
chiefly by abridgmont and transposition of stan- 
zas, by Burns or his editors. But this lyric, so far 
from being “exceptionable,” is exceedingly pure 
and tender, as will be seen by the following— 
which, with the five stanzas last given, comprised 
the whole as it stood before the two by Burns were 
incorporated in the song. 
*“ John Anderson, my jo, John, 
Our siller ne’er was rife, 
And yet we ne’er saw poverty, 
Sin’ we were man and wife : 
We've ayo haen bit and brat, John. 
Great blessings here below, 
And that helps to keep peace at hame, 
John Anderson, my joe. 


“ John Anderson, my jo, John, 
The world lo’es us baith, 
We ne’er spak’ ill o’ neibours, John, 
Nor did them ony skaith ; 
To live in peace and quietness 
Was a’ our care, ye know, 
And I’msure they'll greet when we are dead, 
John Anderson, my jo. 
* John Anderson, my jo, John, 
Frae year to year we've past, 
And soon that year maun cone, John, 
Will bring us to our last; 
But let na that affright, John, 
Our hearts were ne’er our foe, 
While in innocent delight we've lived, 
John Anderson, my jo. 
“ John Anderson, my jo, John, 
And when the time is come, 
That we like ither auld folk, John, 
Maun sink into the tomb, 
A motto we will hae, my John, 
To let the world know, 
We happy lived, contented died, 
Joba Anderson, my jo.” 

There is certainly nothing “ exceptionable” 
here. The lines are as free of taint, even, as 
the “Sacred Poems” of a more modern author. 
Tho “ exeeptionable” John Anderson was that 
given in Bishop Percy's collection, three centuries 
ago; bui Burns’s song has no other connection 
with this than that it was written to be sung to 
the same tune. 

But the Heme Journal, after these erroneous state- 
ments, proposes a new stanza as an improved 
finale to the already “ altered and improved song.” 
It says that Burns's ending, “ fine as it is, does not 
quito satisfy a contemplative mind;” and that 
“when one has gone so far, he looks and longs 
for something more—something beyond the foot of 
the hill.’ Its proposed addition is the following: 

“John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we have slept thegither 

The sleep that a’ maun sleep, John, 
We'll wake wi’ ane anither; 

Andin that better warld, John, 
Nae sorrow shall we know ; 

Nor fear we e’er shall part again, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 

This, eo far as its morit as a stanza is con- 
cerned, is perhaps equal to any others inthesong ex- 
cept the first of Reid’s and the two of Burns's, to 
which it is greatly inferior ; but, in our opinion, any 
additional stanza that could be written, would be 
no improvement to the whole, and could only 
weaken the general effect. A fashionable way of 
ending a sentimental song-nowadays is to carry the 
reader or listener out of this world into the other ; 
and this stereotyped “ winding-up” is to be found 
not only in hundreds of songs, ballads, and lyrios, by 
English poets, but in hundreds of others by Ameri- 
cep. Butthisisnota characteristic of Scotch songs, 





KEEPING CHILDREN STILL. 


“ He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, or stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But inflicts a moral wrong.” 

We cannot help feeling the truth which is ex- 
pressed in the lines quoted above, much-abused 
lines though they are, and could wish them print- 
ed in capitals, and pasted on the walls of some 
houses that we know of. Not that we would not 
have children checked when it is needful, and 
with enough of sternness, too, to secure obedience, 
but what we would most especially plead for is 
the children’s right and privilege of “ making a 
noise,’—boys most especially. Itis their neces- 
sity, like air, exercise, food, and we do not believe 
any boy is healthily developed who does not make 
a noise. 

Witness the child of two years, who with no 
other children for company, and no excitement 
but his own animal spirits, screams for the sake 
of hearing his own voice, rides upon a stick for a 
horse, and cannot run without shouting, and is 
more delighted in “pounding” a wooden chair 
with his wooden dog or horse, than in any other 
use which he can make of it. If any one doubts 
these instances let him give a penny whistle to the 
nearest urchin, and while he defends his own 
ears with cotton, see the delight of the amateur 
musician. The author of the “Star Papers” has 
said truthfully, as well as humorously, that “the 
twenty-fifth hour of the day is the only one in 
which people are willing that children should 
make a noise,” and we are very sure he sympa- 
thizes with the repressed little ones. ‘* What,” 
exclaims Miss Nancy Nervestrings, “are children 
to be our masters and mistresses in this, as they 
are in everything else, and we to be completely 
at their mercy? They have their own way in 
everything else already.” Don't be alarmed, aunt 
Nancy, we would have a little of tho superfluous 
liberty granted the children to be curtailed, and 
the balance added to the privilege of making a 
noise. Of course where there is sickness, or 
where quiet is necessary for conversation, chil- 
dren should be taught to give up their own will for 
others’ benefit ; but under ordinary circumstances, 
is it too much to ask that grown people give up a 
little of their selfish love of ease for the children's 
healthful, animating enjoyment? In the nursery, 
the shed, the yard, the attic, the play-room, let 
the children scream, run, jump, drum, whistle, or 
belabor an empty barrel with a stick, if that hap- 
pens to be the acme of diversion. 

Oh! how many times we have wished it were 
in our power to remove the restraints which bind 
our eity school-children during their brief recess, 
in which. they file outit in prim order without a 
word being spoken, and after inhaling a breath of 
air file back as orderly to their seats. Oh! for the 
privilege of taking off the restraints and removing 
the barriers, and letting them seamper, shout, and 
frolic for fifteen minutes in the exuberance of 
mirth, like the happy children of a country school. 
Then rosy cheeks, and beaming eyes, and agile 
figures would take the places of the pale complex- 
ions, the lack-luster eyes,and feeble forms that 
now mopoe et home and pine at school. 

“But it would never be tolerated! It would 
disturb the neighbors!” Indeed, aunt Nancy, it 
is too true that “it would not be tolerated ;” but 
suppose these same “ neighbors” could be induced 
to bear a little discomfort for fifteen minutes, twice 
in a day, (if these merry voices of liberated little 
prisoners are really a discomfort,) and take their 
compensation in witnessing the joy that would be 
produced. We would fain hope “ the neighbors,” 
for the sake of their own little ones, were not Gor- 
gons, who would transform the vociferating juve- 
niles to stone. 

“JT declare,” says Mrs. Fretful, (aunt Nancy's 
sister,)“ 1 do wish our Johnny would amuse himself 
like little Willic Stillman. You would never 
know that child was in the house. He draws, and 
cuts paper, and strings beads, and amuses himself 
all day with his sister in little, quiet, girlish ways, 
but Johnny cannot play ten minutes without 
screaming, hammering, and all manner of deafon- 
ing noises.’ Poor Mrs. Fretful! does she not fore- 
see that when the two boys become mon, the quict 
Willie will drift the way the tide of circumstance 
sets, While the more demonstrative John, of ham- 
mer notoriety, will knook down obstacles like a 
man, and carve his way to fortune? 

Make the children quiet when there is # moral 
or physical necessity for it, and “ check” them with 
severity if ‘‘ moral suasion” will not be heeded, 
but sometimes—yes, very often, give up your own 
selfish preference, and let them give vent to their 
instinctive exuberance of noisy mirth. It will 
charm away discontent, forestall teazing and indi- 
gestion, and the money you save on the doctor's 
bills you can appropriate to the purchase of play- 
things. These noisy spontaneous exercises aro 
Nature’e method of invigorating and developing 
the lungs and figures of her children. Nature 
never invented for them the dancing or fencing 
school, or gymnasium, or ever let them find half 
tho delight in the gayest party that ever taxed the 
caterer’s skill or papa’s purse, that a group of 
schoolboys or girls will find for themselves in ono 
hour in the woods or on the sea-bkoach, dressed ac- 
cording to the place, and unrestrained with regard 
to the blessed privilege of “ making a noise.” 


H. W. 


*s 


THE FIRST SABBATH, 





AND now on earth the seventh 

Evening arose in Eden, for the sun 
Was set, and twilight from the east came on, 
Forerunning night; when at the holy mount 
Of heaven's high-seated top, the imperial throne 
Of Godhead, fixed for ever firm and sure, 
The filial power arrived, and set him down 
With his great Father; for he also went 
Invisible, yet staid, (such priviloge 
Hath Omnipresence) and the work ordain'd, 
Author and end of all things; and from work 
Now resting, bless'd and hallow’d the seventh day, 
As resting on that day from all his work, 
But not in silence holy kept; the harp 
Had work'd and rested not; the solemn pipo 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop, 
All sounds on fret by string or golden wiro, 
Temper'd soft tunings, intermixed with voice 
Choral or unison ; of incense clouds, 
Fuming from golden censers, hid the mount. 
Creation and the six-days’ act they sing : 
“Great are thy works, Jehovah ! infinite 
Thy power! what thought oan measure thee, or 

tongue 
Relate thee! Greater now in thy return 
Than from the giant angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified ; but to create 
Is greater, than created to destroy.” 

So sung they, and the empyrean rung 





With halleluiahs : thus was Sabbath kept. 
— Parade Lest. 





Child of that happy Mother 
Whom our vast Empire doth obey. 
Full many a Queen of regal sway 
The ancient earth has seen and may ; 

But never such another. 


Tears from those loving eyes fell down 
When first she knew that England’s crown 
On her unwrinkled brow must frown ; 
Glad omen ! for serenely 
Passes Victoria’s reign along ; 
O’er this great people, always strong 
To suffer pain, to eonquer wrong, 
She rules, beloved and queenly. 


Tears, too, in those bright oyes of thine, 

Princess! like orient gems may shine ; 

For hill, and wold, and channel brine, 
Thee from thy home must sever— 

From Windsor's towers of antique might, 

Balmoral's misty mountain-light, 

And th’ ocean-cinctured Isle of Wight, 
Where fresh waves flash for ever. 


Sweet April tears! far, far away 

Love drives them, bringing blushful May, 

Young Love, with joyous minstrel lay 
Dear to the heart of maidens. 

And lo! the destined Prince is here, 

And bridal music, soft and clear, 

From town and palace, mount and mere, 
Prolongs in gentle cadence. 


Come happy Prince! Low voices call 
Thee to our England's palace hall; 
About thy way the echoes fall 

Of some enchanted idyl. 
Sweet as a lily—flushing bright, 
A ruddy rose in summer light— 
She waits with timorous delight, 

The mystic morn of bridal. 


Then stately Strength and Beauty mect— 
Then two great realms each other greet— 
Then two young lives are made complete— 
Which only death can sunder. 
And England's jocund bugles peal, 
Her bells dance wild, her belfrios reel, 
Her people shout for Frederick's weal, 
Her conquering cannon thunder. 


Maiden of England !«Be thy life 
Like hers who, throned above the strife, 
Is a great Queen, a loving wife, 
A woman true and tender : 
Two nations’ love will dwell with thee 
In thy new home beyond the sea: 
Thy name will hold two realms in fee 
And shine aloft with splendor. 


Yet saffron sunsets, dying dim 

Athwart the mountains darkened rim, 

(Like wondrous wings of seraphim 
With holy mexsage laden,) 

Oft herald turbulent winds that yell 

O’er sea-side cliff and lonely fell : 

One Hand alone can guide thee well— 
God bless thee, gentle maiden ! 


SPIRIT OF THE PSALMS. 





Amone all compositions these alone deserve the 
name of sacred lyrics. These alone contain a poe- 
try that meets the spiritual nature in all its moods 
and in all its wants—which strengthens virtae 
with glorious exhortations, gives angelic eloquence 
to prayer, and almost rises to the seraph’s joy in 
praise. In distress and fear, they breathe the low, 
sad murmur of complaint ; in penitence they groan 
with the agony of the troubled soul. They have 
a gentle music for the peace of faith; in adoration, 
they ascend to the glory of creation and the ma- 
jesty of God. For assemblies or for solitude, for 
all that gladdens and all that grieves, for our heav- 
inees and despair, for our remorse and our redemp- 
tion, we find in these divine harmonies the loud or 
the low expression. Great has been their power 
in the world. They resounded amidst the courts 
of the tabernacle; they floated through the lofty 
and solemn spaces of the temple. They were 
sung with glory in the halls of Zion; they were 
sung with sorrow by the stream of Babel. And 
when Israel had passed away, the harp of David 
was still awakened in the Church of Christ. In 
all the cras and ages of that Church, from the 
hymn which first it whispered in an upper cham- 
ber, until its anthems filled the earth, the inspira- 
tion of the royal prophet has enraptured its devo- 
tions and ennobles its rituals. Chorused by tho 
winds of heaven, they have swelled through God's 
own temple of the sky and stars ; they have rolled 
over the broad desert of Asia, in the matins and 
vespers of tenthousand hermits. They have rung 
through the deep valleys of the Alps, in the sob- 
bing voices of the forlorn Waldenses; through the 
steeps and caves of Scottish Highlands, in the rude 
chantings of the Scottish Covenanters; through 
the woods and wilds of primitive America, in the 
heroie halleluiahs of the early pilgrims.—Henry 
Giles. 


Laptanp Cosmxetics.—My beard, moustache, 
eap, and fur collar were soon one undivided lump 
of ice. Our eye-lashes became snow-white and 
heavy with frost, and it required constant motion 
to keep them from freezing together. We saw 
everything through vizors barred withivory. Our 
eyebrows and hair were as hoary as those of an 
octogenarian, and our cheeks a mixture of crimson 
and orange, so that we were scarcely recognizable 
by each other. Every one we met had snew- 
white locks, no matter how youthful the face, and, 
whatever was the color of our horses at starting, 
we always drove milk-whito steeds at the close of 
the post.—Bayard Taylor. 








LIGHTS AND SHADOWS, 


Tue gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it, 
And twinkles through the cioudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom, 
The saddest heart is not all sadness, 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom, 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 
Despair is never quite despair ; 
Nor life nor death the future closos ; 
And round the shadowy brow of Care, 
Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 
—Mrs. Hemans. 





Tue Rosin Rep-Breast’s Love ror Mankinp.— 
It is a curious fact that the love of our race is so 
innate in the robin as to render him unhappy in 
any other society—excepting only in the breeding 
season, when all birds are naturally shy and sus- 
picious for the welfare of their offspring. Go into 
any wood, walk down any shady lane, enter any J 
cemetery, seat yourself in any country church- 
yard, or perch yourself on any rural stile—within 
a few moments you will assuredly have a. robin 
beside you, and he will assuredly introduce him- 
self with a song. It is in vain for you to say to 
him,“ Nay.” He fairly fascinates you; he wooos 
your heart, and wins it. How many of my success- 
es in Winning human hearts are attributable to 
the hints afforded me by this ingenuous, bold, open- 
hearted, all-conquering bird!—Kidd on the Robin. 





Wuat 18 TH1s Wortp 7—A dream within a dream 
—as we grow older each step has an inward 
awakening. The youth awakes, and he thinks 
from childhood—the full-grown man despises the 
pursuits of youth as visionary ; the old man looks 
on manhood as a foverish dream. Is death the last 
sleep? No—it is the last final awakening.—Sir 
Walter Scott. 


ImmorTaLity.—The betier men are, the more 
terrible it would make death if there were no fu- 
ture state. For the better they aro, the more they 
love God. Good men have found the fountain of 
good. They have experience of a muoh better 
happiness in iife than others; and therefore it 
must be more dreadful for them to have their being 
eternally extinct by death. Hence we may 
vinvigly atgue w iuiure slale.—dntwurds. 





souls of men His purchased possession, can com- 
prehend and solve the arduous question. They 
are indeed bought with a price; but are not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot. Weshall only 
ascertain the value of a soul when we shall be 
fully able to estimate the worth of a Savior.— 
Legh Richmond. 


INFLUENCE OF A HOLY LIFE. 





Tuere is an energy of moral suasion in a good 
man’s lifo, passing the highest efforts of the ora- 
tor’s genius. The seen but silent beauty of holi- 
ness speaks more eloquently of God and duty than 
the tongues of men and angels. Let parents re- 
member this. The best inheritance a parent can 
bequeath to a child is a virtuous example, a legacy 
of hallowed remembrances and associations. ‘The 
beauty of holiness beaming through the life of a 
loved relative or friend, is more effectual to 
strengthen such as do stand in virtue’s ways, 
and raise up those that are bowed down, than pre- 
cept, command, entreaty, or warning. Christiani- 
ty itself, I believe, owes by far the greater part of 
its moral power, not to the precepts or parables of 
Christ, but to His own character. The beauty of 
that holiness which is enshrined in the four brief bi- 
ographies of the Man of Nazareth, has done more, 
and will do more, to regenerate the world and bring 
in everlasting righteousness, than all the other 
agencies put together. It has done more to spread 
His religion in the world, than all that has ever 
been preached or written on the evidences of Cliris- 
tianity.— Chalmers. 

—_—-———- - © @@ -- - ——-= 

Rexicion a Founpation or Greatness.—Milton 
makes religion the foundation of true greatness. 
In promising to undertake something that might be 
of use and honor to his country, he says: “ This is 
not to be obtained but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit, that can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of His altar, totouch and purify 
the lips of whom He pleases. To this must be 
added industrious and select reading, steady obser- 
vation, and insight into all scemly and generous 
arts and affairs.” 

sic laaiiaianiannibiaiess 


GOOD AND EVIL. 


THat may seem somewhat extreme which I 
will speak ; therefore let every man judge of it, 
even as his own heart shall tel! him and no other- 
wise; I will but only make a demand; if God 
should yield to us, not as unto Abraham, if fifty, 
forty, thirty, twenty, yea, if ten good persons could 
be found in a city, for their sakes that city should 
not be destroyed ; but if God should make us an 
offer thus large, search all the generations of men 
since the fall of your father Adam, tind one man 
that hath done any one action, which hath passed 
from him pure, without any stain or blemish at 
all; and for that one man’s one only action, 
neither man nor angel shall feel the torments 
which are prepared for both; do you think that 
this ransom to deliver men and angels would be 
found among the sons ef men? ‘The best things 
wedo have somewhat in them to be pargoned. 
How then can we do anything meritorious, and 
worthy to be rewarded? Indeed, God doth libe- 
rally promise whatsoever appertaineth to a blessed 
life unto as many as keep His law, though they be 
not able exactly to keep it. Wherefore we ac- 
knowledge a dutiful necessity of doing well, but 
the meritorious dignity of well-doing we utterly 
renounce.— Hooker. 

oe 


THE OLD BURYING-GROUND. 


Our vales are sweet with fern and rose, 
Our hills are maple-crowned ; 

But not from them our fathers chose 
The village burying-ground. 


The dreariest spot in all the land 
To Death they set apart ; 

With scanty grace from Nature's hand, 
And none from that of Art. 


A winding wall of mossy stone, 
Frost-flung and broken lines, 

A lonesome acre thinly grown 
With grass and wandering vines. 


Without the wall a birch-tree shows 
Its drooped and tasse!'d head ; 

Within a stag-horned sumach grows, 
Fern-lcafed with spikes of red. 


There, sheep that graze the neighboring plain 
Like white ghosts come and go, 

The farm-horse drags his fetlock chain. 
The cow-bell tinkles slow. 


Low moans the river from its bed, 
The distant pines reply ; 

Like mourners shrinking from the dead, 
They stand apart and sigh. 


Unshaded smites the summer sun, 
Unchecked the winier blast; 

The school-girl learns the place to shun, 
With glances backward cast. 


For thus our fathers testified— 
That he might read who ran— 

The emptiness of human pride, 
The nothingness of man. 


They dared not plant the grave with flowers, 
Nor dress the funeral sod, 
Where, with a love as deep as ours, 
They left their dead with God. 
The hard and thorny path they kept ; 
From beauty turned asido ; 
Nor missed they over those who slept 
The grace to life denied. 


Yot still the wilding flowers would blow, 
The golden leaves would fall, 

The seasons come, the seasons go, 
And God be good to all. 


Above the graves the blackberry hung 
In bloom and green its wreath, 

And harebells swung as if they rung 
The chimes of peace beneath. 


The beauty Nature loves to share, 
Tho gifts she hath for all, 

The common light, the common air, 
O’ercrept the grave-yard’s wall. 


It knew the glow of eventide, 
The sunrise and the noon, 
And glorified and sanctified 
It slept beneath the moon. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Hemitity.—The eminent author of “ The Saints’ 
Rest,” being reminded of his labors on his death- 
bed, replied, “I was but a pen in God's hand, and 
what praise is due to a pen ?”"—Church Treasury. 








Source or Comrort.—It is not from myself I 
look for comfort at any time, but from my God and 
‘His free grace. Here is comfort enough for all 
times. When I am at the best, I ought not, I dare 
not rely upon myself; when I am at the worst, I 
may and should rely upon Christ and His sufficient 
grace. Though I be the vilest sinner that ever 
came to Him, yet I know He is more gracious than 
I am sinful ; yea, the more my sin is, the more 
glory will it be to His grace to pardon it.—Leigh- 
ton. 





Tue Breatu or Prayver.—lIf there be within us 
any sparks of divine love, the best way not only to 
preserve them but to excite them, to blow them up 
into a flame, is by the breath of prayer. O prayer, 


_the converse of the soul with God; the breath of 


God in man returning to its original ; the boter 
half of our whole work, and that which makes the 
other half lively and effectual !— Leighton, 





Gov’s Proninc.—Our Lord bloweth the bloom 
off our foolish hopes in this life, and loppeth the 
branches off our worldly joys well nigh the root, 
on purpose that they should not thrive.—Ruther- 





fad, 


Whirlewinds, and clouds, and the sof 
J Ss - 
Speak’st thero so much, that I admire 

We have no conference in these daing 


Voies. 


Is the truce broke? or ‘causo we hare 
A Mediatour now with thee, 

Dost thou therefore old treaties waya, 
And by appeeles from him deeres' 


Or is't s0, as somé green heads say, 
That now all miracles must eeaas'* 
Though thou hast promis’d they should stay 
The tokens of the church, and peace, 
No, no: Religion is a spring, 
That from some secret, golden mine 
Derives her birth, and thence doth brine 
Cordials in every drop, and wine. . 


dut, in her long and hidden course, 

In passing through the earth's darke veinos, 
Growes still from better unto worse, 

And both her taste and colour stains 


Then drilling on learnes to encrease 
False echoes and confused sounds, 
And unawares doth often seize 
On veines of sulphur under ground ; 


So poison’d breaks forth in some clime, 
And at first sight doth many ploase ; 

But drunk, is puddle or meere slime, 
And ‘stead of ’phisick, a disease 


Just such a tainted sink we have, 
Like that Samaritan’s dead well ; 

For must we for the kernell erave, 
Jecause most voices like the shel!" 


Heale then these waters, Lord; or bring thy 4 
Since these are troubled, to the springing roc Cc; 
Looke downe, great Master of the feast; O shine, 
And turn once more our Water into wine ‘ 
Henry Vaughan, “the Sdurist -” 
—e e<-——_____.. 

CommerciaL Disnonesty.—\t the annual moet- 
ing of the Glasgow Young Men's Christian Asso 
eiauon, Mr. Baxter, who preside d, in the course of 
his speech remarked: “ As a British merohant, } 
feel inclined to hang down my head when | reat 
of the wholesale robbery perpetrated on the publie 
by men occupying high positions in the mercantile 
world, and of the facilities afforded for carrying on 
a system of plunder by too many of our banks 
Both in theory and in practice, there is a loos 
morality prevalent in trading circles, which must 
be frowned down and reprobated by the commu 
nity, or it will become a eancer eating into the 
very heart of our national prosperity. | venture 
to think that very few men could for the first time 
put theip name to a bill for which value had no 
been received, without having a certain still smal! 
voice rebuking the deed; and yet how many ot 
otherwise irreproachable character seem searce y 
to com] rehend that, whatever the law m Ly say on 
the subject,—and I feel the ditlieulty, if not the im 
possibility, of curing the evil by legislation—every 
such transaction is a traud. May I be permitted 
to express 1 hope that this sad exposure of over- 
trading, reckless bill-drawing, and personal extray- 
agance, mhiay impress upon us all more deeply the 
folly, as well as the sinfulness, of departing from 
the path of commercial integrity, and of forgetting 
all other considerations in our too great haste te 
get rich.” 


1619 


ee 

Avriiction.—They that get their spirit brought 
down to their afflicted lot, do gain a point far more 
valuable than they who in their pride force up 
their lot to their mind.— Boston. 


A VOICE FOR THE TIMES. 





Aut the heavy judgments that we fool or fear, 
are they not the fruit of ourown ways? All ery 
out of hard times, evil days; and yet who is tak- 
ing the right way to better them? Aro wo not 
ourselves the greatest enemies to our own poace 
Who looks either rightly backward, reflecting on 
his former ways; or rightly forward, to direet bet- 
ter his way that is before him? Who either says, 
What have I done? or, What ought Itodo? And 
indeed the one of these depends upon the other. 
Consiinm futurum ex praterito vent. “TIT consid- 
ered my ways,” (says David,) “and turned my feet 
unto thy testimonies.” 

Are there any, for all the judgments fallen upon 
us, or that threaten us, returning apace with re- 
gret and hatred of sin; hastening unto God, and 
mourning and weeping as they go: bedewing each 
step with their tears? Yea, where is that new- 
nese of life that the Word has called for so long, 
andnow the Word and the rod together are so loud- 
ly calling for? Who is eschewing evil and doing 
good; laboring to be fertile in holiness; to bring 
forth much fruit unto God? This were the way 
to see good days, indeed; this the way to the lon- 
gest life, the only long life and length of days, one 
eternal day, as St. Augustine on the words, one 
day in thy courts ts betier than a thousand, says, 
“Men desire thousands of days, and wish much 
fo live here long; they may rather contemn thow 
sands of days, and desire but one, which has no 
rising or setting, to which no yesterday yiolds, 
and which no morrow urges.”—Archbishop Leigh- 
fon. 


—-—en 
RICH MEN, 

Enovcu of censure; let my humblo lays 
Employ one moment in congenial praiso. 
Tet other pens with pious ardor paint 
The selfish virtues of the cloistered saint. 
In lettered marble let the stranger read 
Of him who, dying, did a worthy deed, 
And left to charity the cherished store 
Which, to his sorrow, he could hoard no more. 
1 venerate the nobler man who gives 
His generous dollars while the donor lives; 
Gives with a heart as liberal as the palms 
That to the needy spread his honored alms ; 
Gives with a head whose yet unclouded light 
To worthless objects points the giver’s sight; 
Gives with a hand still potent to enforce 
His well-aimed bounty, and diroct its cours? ;— 
Such ia the giver who must stand confest 
In giving glorious, and supremely blest! 

—John G. Sax 
eee —-—_— 


THE WORK AND THE WAY. 


Ministeriat gifis are not bestowed upon a 
slumbering, lukewarm, and worldly church. And 
suppose they were bestowed, of what value would 
they be either to you or to others, if you aro sur- 
rendered up to the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye, and the pride of life? The ministry can only 
labor successfully as you labor with them. If you 
then really desire to witness the triumph of the 
cause of the Redeemer, you must begin to live a 
holy, self-denying life. You men of woalth must 
cease from accumulation, and devote not only your 
property but yourselves to the work of the Lord. 
You men in active business must be content to ae- 
cumulate less rapidly, that you may have more of 
your time to consecrate to tho salvation of mon. 
Ye who, professing obedience to Christ, are yet 
living in subjection to the maxims of the world, 
eagerly chasing its frivolities, and toaching the 
lesson to your children, must commence a life of 
godly simplicity and Christian self-denial. Every 
disciple, by his mode of life, must show that he is 
not of the world, even as Christ is not of the world. 
Wheh ministers and people thus begin to labor in 
earnest for Christ, we shall witness results such as 
the ages have not yet seen. 

The nineteenth century since the advent of 
Christ is now half completed, and the world still 
lieth in wickedness. It is high time that the 
heathen were given to Christ for His inheritanee, 
and the uttermost parts ef the earth for His posses- 
sion. Never, from the beginning, have the disei- 
ples of Christ enjoyed such advantages for the 
universal dissemination of the Gospel at present. 
Let us then go up and possess the land, for we are 
well able to overcome it. Nothing is now want- 
ing to subdue the world unto Christ, but the. uni- 
versal and earnest, self-sacrificing effort of His 
disciples, in firm reliance upon tho Spirit from om 
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Foreign Miscellany. | 


The Scottish Bothy- 
' 


Probably few of our readers know > ee | ", 
and we shall not venture to go into details. Dut we | 
Dr. Begg to the ques- 
tion, * What is a bothy?” “At ia,” says Dr. = B 
“a kind of human stable or cow-house, invente for | 
he gs by the greedy lairde of Aberdeen and Angus, 
* eapnceh the farm-laborers are huddled ny oe 
work. So far as 1 can gather, ite physical and mora 
miechiefe are ag except under the worst 
forme of heathenism. ou may a8 well sgae 7+ 
well-regulated Pandemonium as of a well regulatec 

bothy.” Again, “the day of judgment alone will un- 
fold the drunkenness, profligacy, infanticide, and erime 
which have eprung direetly from this vile bothy sys | 
tem—sheltered by a dead and powerless publie opinion, 
aud bya dumb elegy.” Of eourse, it would be neces- 
sary to stibstantiate these charges by pro of; but we 
a} pre hend that the proof, so far from being wanting, 
would overwhelm the investigator with such an acou- 
mulation of wretehedness, wickedness, an] erime, that 
Keotland would stand aghast at her own portrait, | 
painted by the hand of impartiality. We believe we | 
do not exaggerate when we say that, notwithstanding all 
the eharges brought against the Continent of Kurope for | 
ita lax morality, that the Continent might be searched 
everfrom the Mediterranean to the Baltic, and that no- 
thing in the form of human existence could be found worse 
éhan a Scottish bothy—nothing even to compare to it 
enbess it were another bothy. The lowest people in 
Europe—socially, morally, and industrially —are prob- 
ably to be found in the Pyrenees, where the goitrous | 
peasants are absolutely hideous in appearance, and | 
where the huts are of the poorest description. But, 
on the whole. we fancy that a Seoteh bothy heata them 
for badness. ‘The Py renesan peasant, as brown as | 
mabogany, and semi-savege, has at least the human- 
izing influence of a home Children are always, and 
in every known place of the European world, the aid- | 
ers and abettors of civilization and humanity. Wives, ! 
mothers, and sisters are the same The presenee of 
women and children tends to wbate the evil passions, 
and todiminish the tendency at least to erimes of vio- 
iene And the W’yrenecan peasant has his hom-— 
jis wife, not very attractiye eertainly eo far as heanty 
js ooncerned, but a companion to him—aad his 
ecluicren, fr brown as nuta, aud eare-worn in as- 
peet; but they are at least his children, and the home, { 
Ile is the very lowest inthe | 


way note the answer given b 


poor as it is, is his home 


seals of things visible in Europe as @ common fact | 
vet we rank his eondition even above that of the | 
Sotticsh bothy man The first thing the bothy is | 


i tended Lo + 


lo is fo reot out all idea of home—all idea 
—and all the humanizing influ- 


ice of ehildren—to reduee the Seottish man to the 
eondition of a laboring cattle, and thus gradua!ly to 
yestore yn fact, and under another form, the expl rded 
al omination of slavery It, isonty Seottish slavi ry re- | 
established onasy stem that evo u the negroes of Am- 
erica would revolt: against Dothyisi is such a siuk 
of iniguity, that no language could tell the whole of 
ite degradation All that is re quisite to make it sla- | 
very in outward appearance as wellas in real fact, is 
to have a nigger-driver armed with a long wh p to |} 
wake up the bothy men in the morning—drive them | 
into the field—keep them hard at work, and drive 
them home to their cold crowdy at nizht. Against 


this system it is not unnatural that Dr Bege should | 


raise hie powerful voice.—Glasgow Commoniealth, 
an. 18 

Poplksh Law Appointments,— After a delay which 
salmost unexampl d in legal annals, the Lrish faw 
appointments have been filled up. It was undersiood 
that pressure was brought to bear upon the Govern 
ment from two different quarters as to the mon who 
were to be appointed, or rath r as to the religion they 
professed. Tf so, it must be owned that Romish intla- 
cnee has eompletely curried the day. There were two 
sate onthe Beneh to be filled up, in place of two 


frotestant judges who had died, and their places have 
been supplied by one Protestant, (the Selicitor-Gen- 
eral.) who could not be passed over, and by one RKo- 
man Catholic. Moreover another Roman Catholie has 
leen appointed Solicitor-General; so that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government has not now a Protestant law-adviser 
in Ireland; and the honorary office of Serjeant, vacat- 
ed by the new Roman Catholic judge, is conferred 
en another Roman Cathelie. There would, perhaps, | 
Leno eauee to complain if the new appointments con- | 
sisted of men of undoubted eminenee, or even if 
they etood on a professional level with their Prot- 
estant brethren ; but unfortunately, according to the 
opinion of the most dispassionate judges there, this is 
not the case. We eall attention to the cireumstance, 
beeause it appears to us that this is only a proof, 
in addition to many we already had, that Lord 
Palmerston acta on the policy of making things pleas- 
ant in Ireland by handing it over to the government 
of the priests When his lordship took such pains to 
eonciliate the Evangelical party in Bngland, we gave 
him credit for acting on prineiple, and awarded him 
aceordingly the humble meed of our approbation ; by 
the same rule we are bound to condemn his conduct 
aow, especially as this blowing hot and cold, as the 
temperatures of the different countries require, serves 
to chew that the only principle whieh regulates his 
eonduct is deference to the will of the strongest, and 
that his patronage of Evangelical elergymen arose 
from a shrewd guess that they were the most influen- 
tial among the religious divisions in the Church of 
England. But putting principle eside, we doubt 
whether Lord Palmerston’s Irish appointments are 
well-juadged, even as a matter of policy. He has en- 
tered on the task of endeavoring to reeoneile those 
who, we believe, are not to be reconciled. One would 
think that his recent Indian experience might have 
shown him that to heap favors on the disaffected does 
not remove their disaffection, while they add immense- 
ly to the danger when disaffection ripens iato insur- 
zection.—Chr. Times. 


Crystal Palace and Sabbath. A deputation 
from the different societies for securing Sabbath observ- 
ance, lately waited on the Home Secretary, to lay be- 
fore him their remonstrances against the recent resolu- 
tion of the Crystal Palace Company to open their pal- 
ace and grounds to certain descriptions of tieket-hold- 
ers en Sunday. They pleaded that this step would be 
a forfeiture of the Company's eharter, by whieh they 
are bound not to open their grounds on the Lord's day 
for any money payments, whether paid directly or in- 
directly. The reply of Sir George Grey was, perhaps, 
all that eould ha¥e been expected of him. hat it is 
# shameful evasion of the terme on which they ob- 
tained their eharter is plain; that it is a eomplete | 
sbandonment of the pretense so long set up, that Sun- 
day opening was necessary for the benefit of the poor, 
is equally evident ; but the legal bearing of their ree 
elution upon their charter ean only be satisfactorily 
settled in a court of law. We hope, should the diree- { 
tors persist in their ill-judged step, that the question 
will be carried there, and we can ah no doubt, from 
the earnestness of the friends of the Sabbath, that 
funds for the purpose will not be wanting —Carisuan 
Times. 

New License System.—A very infinential depute 
tion, composed of members from differant parte of the 
kingdom, waited upon the Home Seerotary the other 
day, to euggest a new mode ef licensing publie- 
houses and beer-shops. The deputies, we must ob- 
serve, were all more or leas eonnected with the Tem- 
peranee eanse, and most of them would be prepared 
wholly to abolieh the traffic in liquor by compulsory 
énaetmente. Their reeent errand to Sir George Grey 
did not, however, involve that prineiple; but they 
proposed that the licensing of public-houses should be 
taken out of the hands of the magistrates of a dis- 
trict, and placed in those of the rate-payers ; or if that 
shonld be thought too reatrieted a constituency, of the 
inhabitants generally ; on the understanding, that if a 
large majority were opposed to the opening of a single 
publie-house in their district, their wishes should be 
respected. The proposal is, no doubt, a great im- 
——- on the hard, stiff enactments of the old 

aine Liqnor-law ; and it has the merit of appealing 
to the fundamental prineiple of our Constitution—the 
principle of self-government. We confess, however, 
that we are not quite eo sanguine as the deputation 
seemed to be, that the scheme would accomplish the 
object they have at heart. At first, indeed, there 
might be districta that, actuated by a virtuous imn- 

pulse, would rally round the Temperance men, and | 
sweep publie-housce from their neighborhoods. But 
it would be only an impulse ecting fitfally and irrogn- 
larly, while the efforts of those interested in opening 
the trade would be quict, but steady and unremitting. 
We need hardly point out how mueh better the ehanoe 
of individual public-house keepers would be by insti- 
tuting a canvass among their neighbors and friends 
than it is now with the magistrates, who, as a rule, are 
altogether removed from theee influences. The sub- 
fect, however, is a0 important, and the evil sought to 
be remedied so serious, that every proposition intend. 
ei to abate it, ie deserving of patient eonsideration. — 
Lond. Chr. Temes. 

The Quickest Passages In the Channel.—On 
Friday night, the 4th inst., the royal mail packet 
Prince Frederick William ran with the mails from Do- 
ver to Calais, against tide, in one hour and twenty-seven 
minutes, and returned next morning in one hour and 
twenty-one minutes. On Saturday nightshe proceeded 
to Ostend, and ran seventy-three statute miles in three 
hours and fifty minntes from the time she was ordered 
t go on outside Dover pier to the time she was eased 
$n Ostend harbor, averaging in this e a speed of 
above nineteen miles an hour. She landed her mails 
and Fe ete passengers at Ostend three hours and e 
half before the mail-train started —Daily News. 

New Court of Probate.—On Monday next, bein 
the first day of Hilary Term, Mr. Justiee Cresswell, 
the Jadge of the new Court of Probate, who is also 
the J Ordinary of the Court for Divoree and Mat- 
mmonial Canses, will commence the sittings ander the 

ase feraiction. The Conrt, it ie understood, will sit 
at Westmineter. . 

















|; eolleet materials 


, ey, than if the triumphe of millinery and upholstery 


! kin.” 


| land make the ease their own. 


- OWN experience : 


| post-master of a small town was applied$o by a native 
| of an adjoining village for a post-office order payable 


; you got the order, and then I shall not have occasion 


| the death-bed. 


The Press and the Wedding.—Althongh the 
knot was tied ina building where the process coubd 
not possibly be seen by two hundred pairs of eyes, the 
Queen showed her appreciation of the interest felt in 
the event by the mothers and daughters of England, 
by taking measures to insure their being more minute- 
ly informed on the subjeet than perhaps they could 
have been had they been actually present. For the 
firet time on any occasion of equal importance, the 
claims of the community were acknowledged in the 
persons of the Po wa mon of the Press. The represen- 
tatives of the daily journals, quite as many as eould 
reasonably expect to be accommodated in an assembly 
of which they formed a fiftieth part, were placed where 
they could observe all that happened as accurate! 
as the Cabinet Ministers themselves. The result of this 
consideratences is, that by every fireside in the King- 
aom, aecounte of the scene and eeremony will be 
read, such as oly practiced journalieta could cither 

or or put into shape, and which, we 
dare eay, will be nearly as fresh to the few who were 
present as they will be absorbing to the millions who 
were far away. Even the mere pageant seems more 
splerdid as ekillfal deseription presente itself to the fan- 


had been eubjeeted to the bodily vision ; while the in- 
eidente that appeal to the heart, are put before us 
with such impressive effect, that many a gentle reader 
confesses, with moistened cheek, it would have been 
almost too mueh to witness such a scene. When the 
Royal bride threw herself with a burst of uneontrolla- 
ble emotion upon the bosom of her illustrious mother, 
the pompous eeremonial was erowned with that 
“touch of nature’ which “makes the whole world 
Crowns and prineedoms are for the moment 
forgotten. We behold only the fond ehild preparing 
to quit the home which parental love and wisdom ha 
made eo dear; and every mother and daughter in the 
Some eall to remerm- 
branee the day which added a similar page to their 
and others look forward to the time 
when their turn will come. Few, however, either in 
retrospect or in prospect, ean realize or imagine the 
confict of exquisite cinotions when one’s native eoun- 
try as well as one’s father’s hous: is to be relinquished, 
and the py of the future depends upon associa- 
tion with a foreign people as well as entrance on an 
untried course. Yet, all can appreciate the alleviation 
Which it brings to parente r sizning a beloved child to 
auch a destiny, when, through the natural teare which 
the eonsciouencss of having taken the irrevocable step 
prompts to flow, they see the smile of trustful affeo- 
tion beaming forth upon the ehosen guide to whom 
the has committed herself according to the ordinance 
of God. —British Banner. 

The Praying General,—An “occasional” eorre- 
spondent of the Daily News at Caleutta says of Have- 
lock: “It may interest your readers to he told that 
even on euch arduous service as the Affzhan campaign 
and the siege of delelabad, Havelock invariably so- 
cured two hours in the morning for reading the Serip- 
tures and private praver. If the mareh began at six, 
he rose at four. if at four. le rose st two. Is it any 
wonder that he was raised up as a deliverer to our 
peeple, almost like one of the Judyves of Israel?” 

Best Customers.—A return by the Board of Trade 
of dee’ared values of Britis and Irish produce 
and manufactures exporte!, shows the order in 
which the various communities of the world rank as 
our customers. Thirty per cent. of our aggregate 
shipments go to our own possessions, and nineteen per 
echt. to the United States. The exportations have 
been at the rate of £121.52, 762 per annuin. 

Royal Geographical Society. 
Society was held on Monday at LDurlington House ; Sir 
Roderick Murehison jn- the 
present were Mr. by 
Jor. Berth, the Bish: 
Hfon. A. Kinnaird, MP, 
Keane. The first paper read was a report by Dr. Bai- 
kie, RN., of the proceedings of th expedition up the 
Niger. from its etarting on the 7th of July, until the 
further progress was interrupted by the ‘loss of the 


A meeting of this 


ehair Amongst those 
wtherstonhaugh, M. Jules Gerard, 
p of Oxford, Sir J. Alexander, 

General Monteith, and Lord 





; steamer Dayspring, which took place on the 29th of 


October. Dr. Baikie reported most favorably of the 
eountry which he had visited up to that time , it pro- | 
dueed « most abundant supply of palm-oil, and afford- H 
eda most promising field for missionary labors. At 
the date of the dispateh Dr. Baikie was encamped on | 
the bank of the river, near Rabba, awaiting the arri- 
val of the second steamer attached to the expedition. 
A dispatch from Mr. May was also read, giving a nar- 
rative of his journey from Rabba to Lagos, a distance 
of 800 miles, which he had accomplished in twenty 
days. The second paper read was, * Further Particu- 
lars of the Progress of the British North American 
Exploring Expedition, as far west as long. 109 on the 
Lower Tashatchewan, by Captain Palliser.” 


Historical Blander Correeted.—Lord Normanby, 
in his work on the French Revolution of 1848, seems 
to have been led by his credulity into some mistakes of 
a very silly character. Among other strange things, 
his lordship states that M. Baatide, one of the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government, informed him 
that poisoned bullets had been used by the insurgents 
—nay more, that poisoned bandages had been willfully 
introduced into the hospitals whither the wounded 
were conveyed. M. Bastide, in reply, denies having 
made such statement, and reminds his lordship that 
the wounded of all parties were conveyed to the same 
refuge, so that any mieervant who could be guilty of 
the atrocity last named, might himself be the onl 
victim. As tothe story of the poisoned bullets, M. 
Baatide resollects once mentioning a peculiar kind of 
missile, with a copper point, which had then been re- 
cently invented. But they were in use by the Royal- 
ist troops in the Revolution of February, not by the 
Republicans. 


The Street Naisances of the Hetropolls.—On 
Monday evening week @ highly respectable public 
meeting of the inhabitants of the parish of Paddington 
wae held, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the beet eourse to pursue with a view of putting a 
atop to street nuisances. B.C. Jones, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and the following resolution was carried 
with one dissentient voice : “That in the opinion of 
this meeting, the noises from itinerant musicians, news- 

aper venders, bawlers, and hawkers, daily and night- 
y oceurring throughout the streets of this parish, are 
intolerable nuisances, and demand the immediate in- 
tervention of the authorities." Other parties are to 
he invited in co-operating to obtain the aacistance of 
the Legislature. 

Money Order Anecdote.—A short time since a 


to a ereditor ata distance. About three weeks after 
the order had been granted, the villager again ealled 
upon the post-master, and something like the following 
dialogue took place :—“ Oi say, Measter William, 
aw've ne’er had ony anawer aboit that theer money 
order as oi got for that ehap at ” Post-master : 
“Indeed! well never mind, he is certain to have r- 
ecived his money, or else you wonld have heard from 
him before now ; but rest content, the entries in my 
beoks and his signature on the money order will show 
against him if he should ever dispute your having paid 
him ; 60 make a memorandum of the date on which 





to seareh long through the post-office books.” Villa- 
ger: “Oh, for that matter, aw’ve getten a memoran- 
dum o' th’ date. This here bit o’ papper that thon gen 
ne ‘ill chow th’ date,"—«at the same time pulling out 
of his poeket the money order 

Queen of Oude.—The Queen of Oude arrived at 
Paris on Friday night and took up her abode at the 
Hotel Lafitte with a suite of forty or fifty persons. 
On Sunday she died there. It is said that she died of 

ief. She was attended in her last moments by Dr. 
te r, one of the Emperor's physicians. The prayers 
enjoined by the Mohammedan religion were said over 


Liberal and Loyal.—In order to do honor to the 
nuptials of the Princess Royal, the Rev. H. R. Ridley, 
viear of Strenton, has signified his intention of solerm- 
nizing al] marriages at that church to-day, without re- 
quiring payment of the usual fees. gorge er 
the cae es of the times just now, we understan 
there is a feir prospect of the clerical liberality being 
largely drawn upon on the oeeasion —Durham Adeer- 
taser. 

Pension.— Lord Palmerston has granted a pension 
on the Literary Civil List of £100 a year to the widow 
of Douglas Jerrold. : 
om ° mn 
Agricultural. 

Keeping Ice. 

To those who heve not a regular ice-honse, I 
wish to ray that it is a very easy thing to keep in 
& wagon-house or barn, as recommended in a for- 
mer voluine of the Rural. We have kept it for 
two seasons past in our wagon-house, taking up the 
floor in one eorner and making what you might 
call a Jarge bin, about nine feet square, extending 
from the ground up to near the chamber-floor, but 
not quite, leaving room for a free circulation of 
air above the covering of the ice and the floor over- 
head. 

There was slope enough to the botiom for thor- 
ough drainage, which is an important matter, in 
my opinion, as well as the openspaceabove. We 
placed in the bottom about a foot thickness of saw- 
dust end turner’s shavings, then some loose boards 
for the ice to rest upon, and piled it up in the cen- 
ter, leaving a spece ail around of fifteen or sixteen 
inches between the iee and sides of the bin, antil 
we had six two-horse loads in, when we filled in 
the sides with saw-dust and shavings from the 
planing-mill, tramped it down solid, covered the 
ice well on top with same material, and had noth- 
ing more te do with it until we wanted to get it for 











use, which was a very easy matter, having of 
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course left a door or opening from the wagon-honse 
into the ice-room. 

We found that to have a plenty of ice during the 
warm months was a great luxury the first year, 
and the next almost if not quite a necessity, using 
it in our dairy freely and in a great many ways 
about the house. In the field it is a great saving 
of time, as there will be ne need of sending one of 
the boys after cool water several times a day while 
the men rest and tell fish stories. Some laborers 
object to using it as being injurious, but they will 
drink ardent spirits when obtainable, even to intox- 
ication, and have no fears at all about their health. 
We think there is no more danger in drinking ice- 
water then water without.—L. F. Crowell, Sene- 
ea Falls, N. Y., 185%.—Moore's Rural New Yorker, 
Feb. 6. 

Feepine Bers.—Bees should always be consid- 
ered as natives of a warm climate, by which 
means we can account for their ways being op- 
posed to their own security. Instead of their 
keeping together in @ strong colony, they break off 
into small ones, and are thus weakened and ren- 
dered unfit to eolleet sufficient store for winter. 
The exact quantity of food requisite to keep a col- 
ony in good condition during the winter, is not 
easily fixed: 10 lbs. and 15 lbs. have been named, 
but we think that the latter quantity is the safest; 
and if it reach 20 Ibs., s0 much the better ; still, 
colonies short of the first quantity named should 
be fed, and the hives made snug for winter. The 
less room bees have during that time, the better 
for their health ; for all the combs that they donot 
cover take more or less harm, and the pollen is 
rendered unfit for use in the spring ; consequently, 
all communication should be closed from any ex- 
tra rocm: given to the hives in summer, and their 
doorways lessened or closed, exeept a few small 
holes for air. In general we prefer the latter.— 
Horticulturist, Feb. 

Farns.—The Farmers’ Club, which we have al- 
luded to, recently diseussed Barns, and came to 
the following conelusions : 

“ That a large barn was beiter than two or more 
Fall ones; that a tight barn was better, even for 
badly eured hay, than an open one; that a brick 
burn and aslate roof were the best and cheapest 
for a man who has all his materials to buy; that 
a good connection between a house and barn isa 
covered walk, overhung with grape-vines; that 
economy of roof and convenience for work were 
of the first importance in any building; that warm 
water and warm stables were essential to the com- 
fort of animals; that the housing of manures was 
judicious ; that liquid manures are largely lost, 
even by those who have cellars and sheds for stor- 
ing them ; and that the best abserbents of liquid 
manure are buckwheat hulls, leaf mold, sa w-duast. 
fine sand, dried peat, turf,and straw.” —NSypriag field 
Re} ublican. 
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subjects, interesting not only to the home circle and fireside, but | 
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Kvery successive number of the paper is designed to give a 
weekly digest of affairs, both in the church and the world, and 
uso & great amount of miscellaneous reading matter,entertaining, | 
instructive, and stimulating, for both the young and the old. 

Butthe chiefaim of the paper is to be a moral power in the | 


| world—and, with this in view, it seeks to promote every pure re- 


firm that {is now struggling for success. It isa friend of the | 
slave and an advocate for his freedom, and will use all its infin- | 


| €nce against every existing institution and every proposed public | 


measure which denies the humanity and the rightsofmen. In | 
eceking to promote the progress of Christianity, it will inculcate 
the doctrine that the principles of Human Freedom are part of the 
Gospel itself, 
A fall summary of 
RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 
ie given. Alse, weekly, an articleon the Monsy MARKET and 
COMMERCIAL NEWS. 


A fn!l and complete Revigw or tue FLovrg axp Propvas Mam 
Ket, and Merchandise generally, together with that of the CarrLe 
Mankar, is written weekly by an experienced man, expresely for 
this paper. Our Pricks CURRENT are also corrected up to the 
day of publication, and may be confidently relied upon fer eor- 
rectness. 

Trexms—$2 a year (1m erery case) by mail; $250 by earrier— 
payable always in advence. 

Onpers for the paper, accompanied by the money, addressed to 
the publisher, and pre-paid, will be eonsidered at our risk. 

Specimen Numbers sent gratis. 

Single Copies six cents. 

ADYELTISEMENTS—Twenty eents per line, each insertion, with 
@ discount on large bills. 

JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher, 
Office, No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ALL PAPERS ARE forwarded until an explicit order for die 
continuance, and payment of all arrearages, ts received, as is re- 
quired by law in such cases. 

CASH IN ADVANCE will be required with each name sent. 

NEW AND OLD SUBSCRIBERS will please remit the amount 
direct to the publisher, as we have NO AGENTS, 

Price the same to Clergymen as to Laymen. 

RECEIPTS for money remitted will be sent when requested, 
either in a letter when a stamp is received ; otherwise inthe first 
or second number of the pa thereafter sent. 

POST-OFFICE "ADDRESS.—It is useless for Subscribers to 
write to us on business unless they give the name of their Pogr- 
Orrick and STATE. 

POSTAGE.—The annual postage on The Independent, sent by 
mail, is 26 cents. 

ADVERSISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at rwawrr 
OBNTS PER LINE OF NONPAREJL FOR EACH INSERTION, calculated at 
the rate of twelve lines te the ineh, set in any sized type. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for lesa than fi cents. Business Notices 
will be charged twenty-five cents a line for each insertion. Items, 
thirty cents. A liberal discount to those who advertise largely. 
Advertisements from out of town, to receive any attention, must 
be accompanied with the cash. 

Excuancre.—We will exchange fur coc year, with @ny paper, 
an the receipt of one dollar. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES. 


TT HE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES 
is a large quarte newspaper, each namber centaining elght 

ges, or forty-eight celumns, handsemely printed, and designed 
lor general circulation thronghout the United States. 

The epecial object of its Publishers is to make it o useful and ee- 
ceptable Family Newspaper—giving the News of the Day tn all 
departepents and from every part of the world, together with such 
Literary ead General Miscellany as are best suited to Family 
Reading. It will give regularly reports of the proseotings and 
debates in Congress, full summaries of Foreign and Domestic News, 

pi Correspend from all parts ef the world, Reports ef the 
Markets in the prinoipal cities, Agricultural and Financial Im 
telligence, and whatever else ma required te make i¢ 4 com- 
plete mirror of the events ef the day. 

Im ite political discussions, the Timzs will be wholly independent 
of Political Parties—giving them all fair play, with fullcredit fer 
whatever may deserve it, and holding alt te an n> 














ebility fr miscenduct. It will advocate the princt Union 
and of Constitutional Freedom; but it will not be to the 
interests ef any clique er party, or to the elevation of ndivid- 
uals. Ite political discussions will be cendacted in te lan- 


guage, and in a eandid temper; and the Publishers will seek to 
make ta newspaper whieh meu af ull parties may read with 
pleasure and profit. 

Nothing shall appear in = columns whick ean offend the taste 
or the morals of the most fhatidious ; and mo pains will be spared 
to render ft, in all departments—Literury, Politiesl, aud Oom- 
mercial—at least equal @ any ether mewspeper published in the 
United States. 

The WEEKLY TIMES will be sent by mafl te asbserfbem, ip 
eng part ef the Untted States, et the following rates; 

Single Cepies, fr ene year........ inert «-+-€200 
Eight aan to one address er 
Twenty vies, © 8 oted cee cceedences 

The SEMI-WEEKLY TIMRBS ts the same Gise as the Weekly, 
published twice a week, and eontains an immense amount ef val- 
nable and intererting reading mateer. Bor persons whe ena be 
reached regularly by she mails, it t desikledly the most desirable 





ediisien. It will be sent to subseri 
For ene year, at. 5eabaeees soub'on cd gnuaen 9 
For eight months as.... , -. 200 


Payment must be made iwvarinbty in advance. Bille of all 
specie-poying banks reeeived at par. Bpesimen copies wil be 
sent upon application. 

All communications must be adresse] © 

“THE NEW YORK TIM8,” New York (ey. 





New York, Oct. 1, 1857, 419-430 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS 
oF 
Lessing’« Pictorial History of the United States, Sr 
&chools. 


By BENSON J. LOSSING, 

Author of “ FieKi Book of the Revolution,” “ IiInstrated Farfly 
History of the United States,” “ Eminent Americans,” ete. 
l2mo, 372 pagea. Ibustrated by over 200 superior Engravings 
Price, $L 


NCOURAGED BY THE GREAT POPULAR- 
ity of this admirable sehool-book, the publishers have beea 
induced to issue it on Jarger type, and an entirely new set of 
electrotype plates bes accordingly been prepared. The opportu- 
nity has been improved for a very careful revision of the work, 
and the introduction of some new features, in doing which the 
author has taken pains to avail himself of the suggestions of 
prominent (teachers who bave eased the book since its fre publs- 
cation. 


use of larger type has rendered an fincreased 
necessary, the pricg remmins as heretofore. 


Lessing’s Primary Histery ef the United States. 
222 pages. 12mo0. Price, 60 cents. ? 

D to precede the work, and also for svhogis in 
which leas time is devoted to this study. This book is ale pre 
fusely illustrated with wood-euts of a 
to those commonly used in echool-books. 
ased not merely as em 


eare has taken, they shall be accurate dem 
eatiens of men and 6h: 5 
Several important features are introduced in Lossing’s School 





works. 
ies sent to for 
aioe teachers for examtnation on receipt of 


| ship or parsonage, t 





MASON BROTHERS, 
40-489 308 and 310 Duane street, New Yerb. 


HE EVENING POST; 


THE OLDEST DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL IN THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 

Now in the Firry-Firrn of its existence, combines all the es 

sential elements of A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, Is 

devoted to the support of the Democratic Party WHEN IT IS RIGHT, 

andjof DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES ALWAYS! Is the anoom- 





romising advocate of FREE SOIL! FREE LABOR: 
REE RECH! A Strict Construction of the Constituties, 
and Administration of the Government. 


an Economical 

THE wane ey gery wD ag my a full account of the 
occurrences e day, regularly, by correspondence, etc., the 
latest foreign intelligenee—reprints al! publie Senueete of inter- 
est and import tai . fall and accurate rts of 
Commercial and Financial Affairs, New York Mar including 
Steck and Money Markets, together with the Cattle Markets ef 
the Country, and euch Foreign Markets as are of general interest. 

THE SKMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST ocontaine all the reading 
matter of THe Dairy Evexinc Posr. 

THE WEEKLY EVENING POST Se edited with espectal refer- 
ence to the wants of country readers. and beeides all the matter 
of general interest published in uz Dairy Evenune Pos, consatms 
& complete digest of the news of the Day. 


TERMA: 
DAILY EVENING Post, 
Single Copy. for One Year, ! Three Copies, {n adravee. $25 @ 
in advance $9 00 | Single Copy. per month. 35 
SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
th PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Bingle Copy, One Year, in Five Copies, One Year, ta 

advance........... advance........... .. $18 
Two Copies, One Year, in Yen Copies, One Year, mn 
$986 00 se eesewee er 


WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
o PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 
Single Copy, Ove Year, in Ten Copies, One Year, tn 





SPO oi0s 20005 <'cscs advance....... ee 08 
Three Copies, One Year, in Twenty Copies, One Year, 
ss 000 cb eecctis in advance........... 
Five Copies, One Year, in Any larger mumbers at the rage 
GEER asce ccdsnvces B of $1 @ year. 


Subecriptions may commence at any time. Pay always in a 
vance. Any person sending us twenty or more subscribers will 
be entitled to an extra copy for his services; or for ten subserie 
ors he will receive a copy for six months. When aclub of sub- 
scribers has been forwarded, additions may be made to iton the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the members of a club should 
receive their papers at the same Post-Oftice. Money may be fer- 
warded at our risk. Specimen copies of the EvENING Post will be 
sent free to all who desire it. WM. C. BRYANT &CO., 

Office of the Evening Post, 

461-483 41 Nassau St., cor. Liberty, New York, 


_—_— 





CHURCH PLANS. 


BOOK OF PLANS FOR CHURCHRS AND 
PARSONAGES. Comprising eighteen designs of churches 
and of parsonages, by Upjehn, Downing, Renwick, Wheelor, Wells, 
Austin, Stone, Cleveland, Backus, and Reeve. 
The letter-press contains descriptive remarks on 


IDEA OF CHUROH BUILDING. 
SITE, STYLE, COMPLETENESS 
PERMANENCE, TRUTHFULNESS. 
BEAUTY, MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. 
We eopy a few extracts from the many favorable notices re- 
ceived 


“It forms onc of the most imposing rolumes eon the subject of 
ehurch building that has ever been bronght out ip this country. 
We cordially recommend it to all who are intereste? in the im- 
provement of chureh-architeeture.”—New York Trune. 


* This work ie perfectly indispeneable to a society proposing to 
build a ehurch. The cheapest structure ought not to be com- 
menced without a consultation of it. as the result of which, ita 
cost (#10) would, we doubt not, be found to have been saved ten 
times over.”— The Congregationailist, Boston. 


* These plans have been adopted by many churches, to their 
great satisfaction. The cost of the book is only teu dollars, but 
its suggestions willsave achurch hundreds of dollars in the cost 
ofa new building.” — Zhe Independent. 


“The designs are varions, from the most simple building, 
adapted to the infant church in a new settlement, to the elegant 
and expensive that olier and richer localities require. Itis cer- 
tainly a beautiful, usefal, and admirable volnime.”— Boston 
Traveller. 


“ Having so many varied models before them, a bullding com 
mittee will be greatly aided in deciding from appearance, and 
from the expense to be incurred, just what thoy want.”—Watch- 
aud Rofl. Boston. 

* Weurge every chureh that {# abont to erect a honse of wer- 
parchase it, aud adopt oneot the many neat, 
aste, and convenient designs & coutains.”—Congregatioaal 
Herald, Chicago. 


' 
‘ 


* almost any chureb conld find in these designs one Qiat would 
euit them.”— HMome-Mission Record, 


“We part with this euperb volume, commending it to pablic I- 


| braries,and to all persons who have any practical concern in the 
| erection of ehurch-edifices.” 


New York Recorder. 


* Nothing was more needed among the churches in this conn- 


try. Building Committees would find it the wisest eeonomy to 
purchase this volumre.’—Asacrican Baptist Memoriel, Philadalt- 
phia. 
Price, 310. 
For sale by JOSEPH H. LADD, 
No. 22 Beckman at, 
ATH New York. 








FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND COLLECTION OFFICE. 
te MALLEY,; WEED & BARTLETT, 
54 WALL STREET, KEW YORK, 


Having reliable correspondents, will collect paper payable at all 
accessible points in the United States and Canadas, at a commis- 
sion of one-quarter of one per cent. and proceeds delivored to our 
eustomers promptly en the day received. 

Our firm will continue to be represented atthe Stock Exehange 
Board, and will attend promptly to all orders for the purchase and 
sale of bonds and stocks. Our transactions at the Board boing 
strictly on commission, we are enabled to give entire satisfaction 
to those who may favor us with their erdera. 

References—Moses Taylor, aq., Wm. B. Astor, Yaq., New York. 

477-494 











L. D. OLMSTED, 
AGENT POR THE 
NEGOTIATION OF LOANS SECURED BY REAL ESTATE, 
Chicage, Illinois, 
FFERS HIS SERVICES TO CAPITALISTS 

at the East who desire to make safe investments at the West. 

All busi is tra ted without expense to the lender, 
By special permission be refers to— 
New York. 

Henry Young, Feq., 
Phe!ps, Bliss, & Co., 
8. B. Chittenden & Co, 
8 Cochran & Co., 
Watt, Dunning & Graham. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Wells Southworth, Esq., 
Thaddeus Sherman, Esq., 
Prof. Denison Olmsted. 





Hartford, Conn. 
Day, Owen & Co., 
Collins Brothers, 


Hon. Thomas W. Williams, 
Francis Allyn, Eaq. 
Chicago. 


Boston. 
Austin, Fumner & Oo. Cc. G. Hammond, Esq., 
Montreal. Hon. Mark Skinner, 


D. P. Janes, Esq. Vhilo Oarpenter, Esq. 
Other references te parsens Fiving in various eities at the Rast 
can be furnished if desired. 478-f 








MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


OLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 

STEINWAY & SONS, Mannfnacturers, No. 84 Walker street, 

near Broadway, NW. Y. Received the highest premium where and 

wherever they brought their Pianos in competition with the best 

makers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Among the judges were » W. Mason, a 
@c. Prices moderaic. 477-5 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
HALt=?: DAVIS & CO.’s, HAINES BROS., 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, constituting the 
largest and best easortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can 








always be seen at ~~ ware-rooma. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 
to ¢175. MELODEONS, cheap. Mew Piamos ro Lar, xD BaAT 
APPLIED 08 


7. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
692-51 Se 458 Broadway, corner Grand et 


AVEN, BACON & CO., (SUCCBSSORS TO BA- 
CON & RAVEN,) Piano-Ferte Mane Wareroom 
No. 136 Grend etreet, pear Broadway, where a fall assortment 





of Instruments, exclusively of our own may be 
found. Warranted in every respect. 439-400 
= eer eed 





INSURANCE. 
ee FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
GASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


OFFICE, Ke. @ BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


This Company ineures all kinds of Buildings, Household Par- 
niture, Merchandias, Vessels in Pert, and ctber preperty, against 
loss by fire. 





Directers. 
GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, EUGENE PLUNKETT, 
Y restdeat, Vice-Preshiumt. 


Frederick Pente, 
Jaeob Little, 
Richard F, Carman, 
Marshall 0. Roberta, 
Ambrose C. Kingslead, 
John R. Peters, 
Rameay Crooks, 
Frederic De Peyster, 
E. K. Collins, 

Alfred Plunkett, 
John Garcia, 


J.T. B. Maxwell, 
Ab’m Van Santvoord, 
Willian A. 8. Van Dazen, 
Robert Hogan, 

Hilram Anderson, 
Waldo Hutchins, 
@harles B. Hart, 
Howard C. Cady, 
Edouard Bossange, 
William Ferdon, 

F. J. Hoeford, 


Daniel Rieharde, Anson Livingstoa, 
G. W. Burnham, Robert W. Mead, 
Ww. H. Johnson, Charles Sagory, 
Henry L. Hoguet, John Ewen, 
Jcannes Gourd, Charles B. White, 
L. E. Lahens, P. K. Francis, 
8. J. Pardessua, Jobn H. Brower, 
George B. Moreweod. 
BEWRY QUACKENBOSS, Seoretery. 
May, 5857. 447-4905X 





OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE, NO. 4 WALL STRERT. 

This Company continues to Insure Buildings, Seeeetin, 
Ships in Port amd Cargocs, Heasehold Furniture and 

Property poenges The mee lose or damage by Fire, on favarable 


terms. Losses equ adjusted and prom d. 
RS : 

William G. George D. Morgan, Jesse Hoyt, 
Lucius Hopkins, Theor) icNamee, Wm. Sturgis, 39, 
J.M in, . Cooke, 

A. F. Willmarth, Oliver E. Wood, 8, Barnes, 
C. Collins, BI Curtis Noble, 
D. N. Barney, John B. Hutcitasn, 
dehn G. Nelson, TSakwin, 
Chartes B. Hata, . » PM Sisnert By 
B. Wateon Ball, Ward A. Work, | Amos T. Dwigtia 
Atterbury, Jr., H. John R. 
— D. Coman, fo, 4 Bains e% Mason, 
omer Morgan, ames le Be 
Levi P. Stone, N John W. 
James Humphrey, 49h Yale, Jr. 
J. MILPON SMITH, % 8-5 
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UMBOLDT IN@SURA OOMPANY. 

H CASH CAPITAL, moe 

GFFICE, No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Samuel P. Holmes, F. H. Trowbridge, Eat = 
Anson G. Joshua H, Bates, Wm. Mulligan 
Charles Christmas, A. B. ‘ Nathan Lane,’ 

H, A C. B. Caldwell, Solomon Freeman, 
B. F. Breeden, W.H. MoConnel, Mbheneser Beadieston 
Walter 8. Grifith, James McKaye, Moses A. Hi ta 
J.8. T. Stranahan, 8. Nelson Davis, William C, ers, 


Lewell Holbrook, George W. Parsons, Willard M. Newell, 


Henry J. Baker, Walter Barnes, Wiiliam Allen, 
John Armstrong, Edward Bridge, Henry L. Barr, 
D. R. Stanford, Andrew Comstock, W. D. Thompson. 
JOHN RANKIN, President. 
Wituram Muiiiean, Secretary, 


ALEX. Wier, Jn., Asst Secretary. 4st 
mr FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO. 


DECLARATION OF INTENTION 
re FoRM 
A'COMPANY FOR FIRE INSURANCE. 


We, the undersigned, nonty ae notice of our intention to ase 
sociate and form an incorporated Company, agreeably to an Actof 
thePegislature of the State of New York, entitled “An Act to 
— for the incorporation of Insurance Companies,” 

une 25, 1858, for re of making insurance on dwellings, 
houses, stores, and kinds of buildings, and upon household 
furniture, merchandise, and other property, against loss or dam- 
age by fire, and the risks of inland navigation and transportation, 
Sach Company to be known by the name or style of 

“THE FIREMEN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY,” 

and to be located in the City of New York. 

John 8. Giles, Gerard Stuyvesant, 

Philip W. Engs, Dayid H ey, 

Henry A. Burr, John C, Henderson, 





Zophar Mills, John Jacob Astor, Jr., 

Charles McDougall, Daniel F. Tiemann, 

Peter H. Titus, Eugene Keteltas, 

Adoiphus F, Ockersbausen, Franklin H. Delano, 

David Milliken, Meredith Howland, 

Albert J. Dalatour, Henry Morgan, 

James Y, Watkins, Louis Decoppet, 

Joseph B. Varnum, Jr., Charles L. Vose, 

George W. Hatch, Benjamin M. Whitlock, 

James Pryer, Edward Cooper, 

Henry H. Elliott, James B. Johnston, 

Archbald T. Finn, M. M. Van Beuren, 

George B. Waldron, Silas C. Herring, 

Paschal W. Turney, Thomas F. Youngs, 

Benjamin H. Lillie, John E. Devlin, 

Edward 8. Hall, C. F, A. Hinrichs, { 
James B. Windle, William Whitewright, Jr., { 


John Carle, Jr., 

lat C. Clark, 

Homer Morgan. 

James 8. Aspinwall, 

John McKesson, 

New York, February 4, 1558. 


~ EDUCATION. 


Lindley M. Hoffman, 

Henry M. Graham, 

Lewis Francis, 

Thomas G. Talinage, 

Nathan B, Graham. 
480-4956 











@": JOHNS SEKMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
KR Girls. Terms reasonable ; location heal®ful and beautiful ; 
tuition and government thorongh and practical. For circulars, 
address Rev. I. C. HAMILTON DUDLEY, Rector of St. John's 
church, Dover. Morris eounty, N. J. 461-186C 

YOUNG LADY WHO HAS BEEN BOTH 

a Governess and an Assistant in a Boarding School, wishes 
a situation to teach the higher English branches, Latin, awd 
French References exchanged. Address Box No, 1,319, New 
Haven, Ct. 181-483- 
G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 

LADIUS, Bridgeport, Conn. Tie Summer Tera commen 
May 5th. For Circulars addreas Miss EMILY NELSON, Principal 

480-483 J 














wet! CT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT 
KS South William«town, Berkshire eounty, Maes. 
(Established in 1842.) 
Term of twenty-one weeks will eommence May 5th 
For Circulars, adaress the Principal, BENJ. F. MILLS, Sonth 
Williamstown, Masa 475-491 





GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 
A CLASSICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 
Boarding School, located at Briigeport, Conn. Rev. G. B. 
Day, M.A., Principal. 
Term of twenty-two weeks commences October 26th. 
ticulars see circulars, which may be ad of the Prineipal, or of 
Emith & Boyd, of the American School Institute, 


Referenee.—Faeulty of Yale College. 436-487 


_ MIKCELLANEOUS. | 





C ON sv mM PTION, SCROFULA, COUGHB, 
F CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 


DEBILITY, and all diseases arising from a Scrofulons or imper- 
erished state of the blood. 


REGEMAN, CLARK & 00'S 
GENUINE COD-LIVER OIL 


hae stood the test of over ten years’ experience, andisrecommendea | 


by all the moet eminent physiciane as the most valuable reme4y 
in use. 
Consumption Hosjital, took notes of its effect in about five hua- 
dred cases, and found it more efficacions than all remedies yet dis- 
covered, This remedy, so valuable when pure, becomes worthless 
or injurions when edulterated. See thatthe label has the eagte 
aud mortar, and the sigmature over the cork of each bottle. 
HEGEMAN & Co., 
Successors to Heesman, Clark & Co., 


479-4861, Nos. 165, 273, 511, & 756 Broadway. 





HOME ON THE HUDSON. 
20 TO 60 ACRES OF EXCELLENT LAND, 
well watered, and covered with ample buildings, fruit, shade 
and ornamental trees, situated in a delightful and very healthy 
neighborhood, near a pleasant depot, two hours’ ride from 3let 
street. For sale or to let, with immediate poszession, on favorable 
terms. Address JOB ANGELL, 
4sit¢ Ilughsonville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





EW YORK AGENCY FOR MENRELY’S 

celebrated CHURCH, STEAMBOAT, FACTORY, LOC®- 

MOTIVE, and other BELLS. Circulars will be sent upon appli- 
cation by mail or otherwise. FAIRBANKS & CO., 

461-506 189 Broadway, New York. 

ODERN STYLE OF SCHOOL FURNI- 

TURE, manufactured and for sale by N. JOHNSON, Be. 

400 Hudson St., New York. A large supply kept constantly on 








hand. Illustrated Circulars forwarded on application as above, 
481-4933 
bey TRAW HATS. 
SUMMER STYLES, 
1858. 


We have now ip etore the largest stock of 


MEN’S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN'S STRAW HATS 
Ever Ovrzren, 
which will be sold to cash and first-class time buyers at pub 
ces even lower than the average depreciation in eost of goods aud 
Jaber of finishing. 
A. LELAND & CO., 
No. 180 Broadway, 


FASHIONABLE UP-TOWN 
Bytes AND CAKE BAKERY. 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED BAKERY OF 
JOHN SNECKNER, 
FORMERLY OF 210 BOWERY, 

(LATE OF UNION 8&QUAREy 
18 WOW REMOVED TO 
FOURTH AVENUE, OORNER OF Citn BTREET. 


dOUN SNECKXNER would reepectfully inform his customers 
that be has fitted up the above store, and will continue to furnish 
orders, and earnestly solicits a renewal of their patronage. 
Cake of all kinds, of asuperior quality, not to be excolled by 
any other establishment in the city. 
MyB.—Also, his Catuprarep New Yuan's Caxe fresh every 
Bread apd rolls, fresh every morning, sent to any part @f 
y. 470-482K 


HOMES FOR EMIGRANTS. 


HE UNDERSIGNED IS NOW PREPARED 
te furnish in any quantities from 100 to 1,008 acres good 

Soming end grazing lands in Western Virginia, within tweive or 
fifteen hours of Baltimore er Washingten, and within twenty-four 
hours of Philadelphia or New York. The lands are fertile and 
well-timbered. The climate healthy and eo mild that sheep en 
be ordinarily wimtered with very little, and in favorable scasons 
without any, feeding. The few avattered inhabKaants are friendly 
to the movement, and will give the ~ rer an old-fashioned 
Virginia greeting. The lands will be sold to the first 
to the extent of 100,000 acres for one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre, one-fourth down, and the residue in one, two, er three 
years, with annual interest at the rate of six per cent. For fur- 
ther particulars inquire at the office, No. 25 Nasenu street, corner 
of Cedar street, nearly epposite the Post-Office. 
JOUN C. UNDERWOOD, 
Emigrant Aid and 


479-4912 








Recrotery " 
New York, Sept. 6, 1857. 458-£ 





OMMUNION SERVICES, ETC.---PLATED AND 
Britannia Flagens, Tankards, Goblets, and Plates, also Colleo- 
tien Plates, Baptismal Fonts,together with every article of Plated 
and Britannia House-Keeping Goods ; alsoMetals of vacious kinds 
300 slabs Government Banca Tin. 
300 elabs Straits Tin, aseorted branda 
300 slabs Englizh Tin in small blocks 
1500 Bs. refined Tin, in bars. 
500 pigs German and Spanish Leaf. 
10 casks best quality Regulus of Antimony. 
3000 tes. anti-friction or Balbit Metal. 
500 the. finest quality Metallic Biamnth. 
10 tons prime quality Silesian Spelter. 
LUCIUS HART, 


477 -489X 4 and 6 BurHog-“ip. 


Ww 7 TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


(RSTABLASHED IN 1820.) 


BELLS. The subscribers have eonstant!y fr sale an asort- 
BELLA. ment of Church, Factory, Meambvat, Locomotive, Pian- 
BELLS. tation, Sehool-house, and other Beils, mounted in the 
BELLS. most approved and durable manner. For full particn- 
BELLS. lars as te many recent improvement*, warrantee, diam- 
BELLS. eter of Bells, space eocupied in tower, rates of transpor- 
BELLS. tation, etc., send foracircwlar. Bells tar the South 
BELLS. delivered in New York. Aires 
A. MEKEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
455-506 West Trey, N.Y. 


Bs STAINED GLASS 
Seained Class for Churches, 
Public and Private Buildings. 





WORKS, 





C. J. THURSTON, 
453-504 No. 5 Terrace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BNNETT & HUNTINGTON, 


PRODUCE AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


. Butter, Hams, Applies, 
Grain, * Phems, 
Beede, Pork, " * Peaches, 
Beans, Beef. Smoked Beef, — 
Peas, Lard, Eggs, 





e ENERS SENDING 
eee a aS wi — ee an 
racy ‘; “The Ledi Manufacturing 0 








ne ae ee ee 


FOR YOUNG | 


For par- | 


Dr. Williams, the celebrated Physician of the London | 


ee 


| to impart the sense of smell. 








THE MOST POPULAR 
MEDICINE OF THE PRESENT DAY 
Is universally allowed te be 
ARKANT’S EFFERVESCERT 
T APERIENT. aca 


Highly recommended by the 
MOST EMIINENT OF THE MEDICAL PROPRSSION, 
and acknowledged by all whe have used it as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT 


ever offered to the public for the care and retief of Bilioms 
Febrile Diseases, Bick Headache, Indigestion, Lom of A ne 





———_—— % 


and all similar complaints pecu incident to Sam- 
mer seasons. From its portability, eonveulenee, effieacy, it 
adapted to the wants of Travelers by land and sea. 


and those suffering from am undue indulgenee 
the — divoases arising therefrom. In i is invale- 


able TA all cases where a certal 
Pargative is required. Ome ent cating Agutenter 


Tarrant’s Cerdial Elixir ef Turkey Rhubarb 


takes its place as the best @Buedy for Dyspepsia er Indigestion 
of the present day: and, for its efficacy and —— § deserves the 
name ef being, in truth, A FAMILY MEDICINE. These whe 
suffer from excessive fatigue, mental anxiety, or intelleetal ap- 
plication of whatsoever kind, will find itto be a medicine of ex- 
treme value. It is — 

from Bilious and Nervous 
Fiatulency, Indigestien, 

ete. etc. The utmost reliance ean be 


wholesale retall, by 
JOHN A. TARRANT & OO., Draggicts, 
No. 278 Greenwich street, corner of Werres, New xort, 
and by druggists generally. 1 


TEAS, YEAS, TEAS. 


& C. & POMEROY, WHOLESALE TEA 

@ dealers, No. 123 Warren street, offer for sale to mor- 
chants visiting the city, and to eitizens who buy by the pack 
a large assortment of New Guzen and Buacx Teac, selected with 
espesial reference to their fine drawing qualities, at very low 
net cash priees, or en short eredit for motes at bank, adding the 
interest and exehange only. Clhoee pusohasers, or orders 
such particularly solicited. 450-Gd0 





DUPUY'S | _ 
NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE SBABON. 





KISS-ME-QUT€K 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIIS. 


KE. Depuy, Chemist, 
609 BROADWAY. 


Fntered according to Act of Gongress, in the year 1838, by Rig 
CENF DUPUY, in the Clerk's Office of the District Gourt of she 
U. 8. for the Southern District of New York. 478-487 


DRESS BOOTS AND GAITERS. 


(poe Le WAT KIN By 
114 FULTON STREET, 


Between Nassau and William streets, N. Y., 

Offers for sale a superior agsortavent of 

Roots, Shoes, and Griters. 

J. 1. W. sells only THE VERY BEST QUALITIFRS OF 
GOODS, oud cells at prices which camnet fail to sasisfy every 
customer, [a All orders pnnctually attended to, 

Fishing. Hunting, Surveyors’, and Engincers’ Boots, warranted 
Water-preot, 

Ladies’, Mieses’, Boys’, and Childrea’s Shoes, in every variety, 

144-ta 

MIRST PREMIUM HOT-AILR FURNACRBS AND 
IIFATERS.—We would call the attcnotion of the pubiée te 
eur stock of Tubular Spiral Furnaces. Hedenbers’s Geievrated 
Porteble Furmggecs # Heaters, Spiral Furnaces for Wood, aud 
licdenberg's w Jatent Hot-Water Furnsoes. Oue artioles, 
and the most werkmanlike manner io which we putthem wy 
have becume so widely known, os le make it unnevewsary to give 
any description here. Suffice it to say. that they in every tn- 
stance give entire satisfaction as to ihe quality of beat, ecoonomy 
cleanliness, and, what is most important, safety. On this pol 
we are very yarticular,. They are adapted to the warming of 
bulldings or churches of any eize, in the city or yay S 
F. lL. HEDENBERG & BON, 
SS Walker street, three doors west of Breatwiy 
47-8 


CANTON TEA WAREHOUSB. 


“EVERY-DAY ARTICLES. USED IN’) EVERY 


FAMILY.” 

WHOLESALE AXD 

4h HOM A 8 RK. 
(fuccessor to J. O. Fuwi gr & Co ,) 


Importer and Dealer in 


RETAIL 
AGNEW, 


FiNE GROCERIES, CHOICE TEAS, Eve., 
bo. 260 Greenwich street 
Correr of Murray etreet, New Vork 


TEAS AND FAMILY GROCERIES. 


Just received, a large assortment of all kind*, which are bet: 
sold at astonithingly low prices FORK CASH. Small Profits 
Quick Sales is the only true principle 

Why is my store always crowded’ Because people are Te 
ning to find ont where they e1n buy the cheapest and get the 
goods. Don't forget—260 Greenwieh and 60 Murray streets, Mew 
York. T’rices to suit the times. 479-581 
CAzsa. 1 AM OFTEN ABKED BY VIG- 

tims of this disease * What is it, where its origin, and what 
ite cause,” etc. 

lt is a discased etate of glands and membranes. 
in glands withig the skull, generally in the “ pituitary and pi 
neal.” ‘The former of these secretes a fine pellucid fluid, trans- 
mitting it to the schneiderian membrane, which lines the nostril, 
for the purpose of lubricating it, and preserving itin a situation 
Long-continued colds, and all the 
eruptive fevers, give rise to it. Itssymptoms are a more or leag 
copions discharge of snucus throngh the nostrils, sometimes tak- 
ing the direction down the throat; a dull, oppressive feeling in 
the head, above the eyes, with more or less lassitude and vertigo, 
In time the dischaige assumes a thick yellow or green character, 
becoming hard or indurated, is very offensive, and is disloged 
with great diffieulty. The senses of smell, taste, sight, and hear- 
ing are impaired, and sometimes lost entirely. 

When the discharge passes down the throat, it being of a vi- 
tiated and poisonous character, it produces irritation and a trou- 
blesome cough, which not unfrequently ends in bronchitis or 
consumption. 

This is Catarrh, a disease for which medical writers and the 
most eminent physicians of Earope and this country say there ig 
no cure. 

In this belief the writer was educated, and for many years of 
his practice the treatment of it, from the little light thrown wpog 
the subject, painfully verified its trath. : 

For the last few years, ing myself to this specialty, I 
have applied remedial agents will radically and positively 
remove it, and the successful trea#ment of a large number of the 
most malignant cases during my residence in this city, impele 
me to a more public announcement through the journals of the 
day,and warrants me in saying, wnhesitatingly, that @atarrh, 
in ite most formidable as well as in ite milder aspects, ie entirely 
oarable. 

Persons addressing me by letter, must describe the symptoma@ 
and uliarities of their case as particularly as possible. 

472-Bteow R. GOODALL, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE FOLLOWING REMEDIES ARE OF- 
fered to the public as the best, moet perfect, which medical 
science can afford. Avgr’s Carnartic I’1iis have been prepared 
with the utmost skill which the medical profession of this age 
posseeses, and their effects show they have virtues which surpass 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. Other prepara- 
tiens do more or less good ; but this eures such dangerous com- 
plaints a0 quick and eo surely, a6 to prevo an efficacy and a power 
to uproot disease beyond anything which mea have known before, 
By removing the obstructions of the tnternal organs, and stimu- 
lating them inte healthy action, they renovate the fountains of 
life and vigor,—bealth courses anew through the body, aud the 
sick man is well again, They are adapted to disease, and disease 
only, for when taken by ove in health they produce bnt little 
effect. This isthe perfection of medicine. It is antagonistic ta 
disease, and no more. Teuder children may take them with im- 
nity. If they areeiek they will cure them, if they are well 
will do them no harm. , 

Give them to some patient who has been prostrated with bil 
fous complaint ; eee nls bent-up, tottering form straighten with 
etrength again ; see his long-loet appetite return ; see his clammy 
features blossom into health. Give them to some sufferer whose 
foul blood has burst owt in sorofula till his skin is covered with 
@res ; who stands, or sits, or Lies in anguish. He has been drench- 
ed inside and out with every potion which ingenufty could sug- 

est. Give him these Pitta, and mark the effect ;_nee the scabs 
‘all from his body ; see the new, fair skin that has grown under 
them ; see the late leper that is clean. Give them to him whoa¢ 
angry humors have planted rheumatism in his joints and bones; 
move him, and he ecreeches with pain ; he too has been soaked 
through every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; 
pe him these Pitts to purify bis blood ; they mAy' 204 Gure him, 
alas' there are cases which no mertal power can reach; “uf 
mark, he walks with crutches new, and now he walks alone ; they 
havecured him. @ve them to tle lean, sour, haggard dyapeptic, 
whose gnawing stomach bas long age eaten every smile from hig 
fuce, and every muscle from his bo y- cc his appetite return, 
and with it hie health; see the new man. See her that was ra- 
Giant with health and loveliness blasted and teo early withering 
away; want of exercise, or mental angnish, or some lurking dis- 
ease, has Geran the internal organs of digestion, assimilation, 
or secretion, till they do their office i. Her blood is vitiated, her 
health is gone. Give her these Pras to stimulate the vital prin- 
ciple into renewed vigor, to east ont the obstruction, and infuse @ 





Its origin ia 





| Bew vitality into the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom 


on her cheek, and where lately surrow sat joy bursts from every 
feature. See the sweet infant wasted wich worms. Its wan, sick- 
ly features tell you without disguise, aud painfully distinct, that 
they are cating its life away. Ite pinched-ap nove and ears, an@ 








restless sleepings, tell the dreadfal truth in language which every 
mother knows. Give it the Prius in large doses to sweep these 
vile parasites from the body. Now tnrn again and see the ruddy 
bloom ef childhood. Is i nothing to do these things? ‘Nay, are 
they not the marvel of thisage? And yetthey are done around 
you every day. 

Have you the less serious aymptoins of these distempers, they are 
the easier cured. Jaundice, Costiveness, Headache, Sideache, 
Heartharn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, Pain in the Bowels, Flatulen- 
cy, Loss of Appetite, King’s Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred 
complaints, all arise from the derangements which these Pra 
rapidly eure. Take them persevering!y,and under the counsel of 
& good physician if you can; if mot, take them judicionsly by 
such advice as we give , and the distressing, dangerous dis- 
eases they cure, which iet se many millions of the human rage, 
are cast out Mke the devils of olf—they must burrow in the brutes 
and in the sea, Price 45 eenta per box—five boxes for $1. 

Through a trial of many years, and throughevery nation of clvé 
flized men, Arer's Cunant Pacros AL haa been found to afford more 
relief, and to cure more eases of pulmonary discase, than any other 
remedy known to mankind. Oasesofapparently settled Oonsamp 
tion have been cured by tt, and thousands of sufferers who were 
deemed beyond the reach of human ald have been restored to thelg 
friends and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life, 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs and throat, 
Here a cold had settiqd en the Iungs. The dry, backing cough, 
the glassy eye, and the pale, thin featares of him whe ——- 

t id int, Consu . tries 
lusty and etrong, whisper, te all bat bir oe hie vital, end thewa 
hie — He ie taki 
“ . it has etopped hit cough and made 
ncayg ed {s sound st night; his appetite retarna, 
end with it bis The e is 


strength. 
b . Scares! nel, can be foand which has not 
pong R. Gophy Hike this to shadow forth the virtues which 
bave won for the Cazany Pro 


breathin 


treatment of each complaint, be found fn 
Almanac, of which we three militone, and soatter *hem 
Droadoast over the in order that the sick everywhers ae 
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Ont... Oton » Correspondence. 
LETTER FROM INDIA. we 
- Meesas. Evirors :—I have written you several 
times in reference to the mutiny, and though, alas, 
it is still a most fruitful theme, yet let me at this | 
time write you upon other matters—those whieh 
more immediately concern me at present, namely, 
traveling in India, and incidents therewith con- 
nected. A company of nine of us, three adults 
and six children, are traveling from Madura to 
Madras, a distance of two hundred and eighty-two 
miles, and to-day, November 24th, the twelfth of 
our journey, finds us within seventy-six miles of 
the city we seek. Our progress is necessarily 
slow, as we travel mostly in the night, and with 
oxen only. We are happy to average twenty miles 
a day, as we have done thus far. Exclusive of 
two Sabbaths (when we rest of course) we have 
come two hundred and six miles in ten days. 
Slow work, indeed, is this for you in the home of 
railways and steamboats, but we have reason here 
to be somewhat eontented at least, particularly as 
we live in hopes of better days of more rapid lo- 
comotion and the extensive use of the telegraph. 
This day has come in parts of India, and is coming 
in others, as the sight of my eyes this very morn- 
ing has proved, for on getting down from my 
bandy (cart) in the early morning light, one of the 
first things to greet my joyous gaze was the wires 
and the bamboe posts of the magnetic telegraph. 
It was a moment of exhilaration, for the chil- 
dren had never seen this great wonder of civil- 
ization, and to two of the adults it had been hidden 
for the last twelve years. This line is one leading 
from Madras to the French post of Pondicherry, 
and was established less than a year since. The 
ase of the bamboo posts is but temporary, as they 
are ultimately to be supplanted by brick-and-mor- 
tar posts about twenty feet high. 

A week ago this morning we reached Trichin- 
opoly, an important military station, but remem- 
bered particularly by the friends of missions as 
the place where that good man, the author of the 
Missionary Hymn,” 

“From Greenland’s ley Mountains,” 
passed away from earth. Bishop Heber was found 
dead in a large bath, and it was supposed apoplexy | 
was the cause of his sudden and much lamented 
departure. It was sad to find the city to this day 


Scripture . This first class was examined by 
their teacher (on whose forehead was the red mark 
of Vishnu) concerning the doctrine of the unity 
between Christ and His disciples, as found record- 
ed in the 15th chapter of John. Questions were 
asked and answers given in English, in a manner 
which would have done no discredit to a class of 
Christian pupils in a seminary at home. 

There have been two or three cases of conversion 
among the pupils in the course of years ; but the 
converts have sought refuge and protection at the 
head-quarters of the mission in Madras, so that the 
local church is very small, if indeed there be any 
church organization, of which I am not certain. 
However, Gospel truth is thoronghly understood by 
large numbers, and only the power of the life-giv- 
ing Spirit is needed to bring many now proud hea- 
then young men to confess Christ before the 
world. 

Near Chinglepett gre high hills and a fine lake, 
reminding one, as the missionary remarked, of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Toward evening we en- 
joyed a drive and walk around and among the hills. 
One could truly say : 

“ — every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ;” 
and that the last line is still true, there was the 
most ample evidence, for part way up the side of 
one hill, in the solid rock, two small temples had 
been cut, in both of which were the most obscene 
images, placed there to be worshiped ; and that 
they are so, the well-worn path gave sure testi- 
mony. 

I conelude this letter, having now been seven 
days in the midst of the vast and almost countless 
masses of idolaters in this wicked city, Madras. 
When, oh when, shall these vast throngs become 
the friends of Christ, and it be said not only that 
“the idols He shall utterly abolish,” but “ the idols 
He hath abolished?” May God hasten the day, for 
His own name’s sake. 

Yours very truly, 

Madras, Dec. 4, 1857. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


T. S. Burnecu. 





Mecting of Parliament—Current T epics. 


Encianp, Feb. 5, 1858. 
Paruiament reassembled yesterday. There is no 
“erisis,’’ in the most spasmodic sense of the term ; 
but_there is grave pressure, from more sides than one. 
Our neighbor despot, and excellent ally, is abusing his 
English Government, 


opportunity ; pressing the 





almost “ wholly given to idolatry.” There are two 
missionaries in this place, one Church and one Wes- 
leyan, both of whom we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing. ‘The latter includes in his labors of love, ef- | 
forts for the promotion of temperance and total ab- 
stinenece, for which labors, unhappily, there is 
great occasion at this iilitary station, as at most 
others. 

While at Trichinopoly we saw a company of na- 
tive cavalry, numbering 300, With their large and 
noble horses, their gay trappings, and the handsome 
uniform of the men, together with their generally | 
tall, erect, and manly forms, they made a fine ap- 
pearance ; but in seeing them one could hardly fail 
at being pained by the remembrance of the horrid | 
crimes committed by men hke these in the north 
of India, particularly when informed that with tew | 
exceptions the whole of these men are followers of 
the false Prophet, by whom the slaying of * in- 
fidels” has been so often regarded as a mere pas- 
time. It is a matter for rejoicing that soon a reg- 
iment of Europeans, 1,100 strong, will be station- 
ed at Trichinopoly. Such a force, in all ordinary 
eases, will render the place secure against rebel- 
lion. 

To-day, Friday, Nov. 27, (is it not the day after 
“ Thanksgiving” with you and thousands of your 
readers ?—alas! that there is nothing of the kind 
in India,) finds us within one night’s travel of 
Madras, the end of our journey at present. We 
are stopping as usual at the “ Traveler's Bunga- 
low,” which is all the * hotel” one can find out 
of the chief cities and large towns of India. The 
one we are now in is one of the more comfortable 
kind, and is sufficiently large to accommodate two 
traveling parties, giving to each one large room 
and two small ones,—one particularly for bathing, 
(by means of pouring from large earthen vessels.) 
The daily bath in such a climate as that of India 
is an almost indispensable necessity. These * bun- 
galows” are built of brick, and often most beau- 
tifully plastered. They are furnished with a few 
chairs, a table, andacot. All things else neces- 
sary the traveler must take with him. There 
are, however, connected with each bungalow three 
er four persons paid by Government, who are 
ready to assist one in obtaining supplies of 
food, bringing ,water, ¢te., but whose special 
duty it is to keep the building and the 
grounds in order. Each of these persons expects 
a present, more or less, from the traveler before he 
leaves. Among these servants, the most eonspic- 
uous is “The Sepoy,”’ a superannuated native sol- 
dier, living upon his pension, granted by the Hon. 
E. I. Company, together with an additional sum of 
three or four rupees per month, paid for the per- 
formance of present duty. Some of these men are 
very aged, having been in receipt of their pensions 
for from twenty to forty years. Such was one 
“ Sepoy” at the place where we spent last Satur- 
day and the Sabbath. He was a Mohammedan, 
and full 80 years of age, bearing in all his port 
most unmistakable evidences of the weight of years, 
and yethe moved about with all the agility of 
youth. Hewore amedal received for distinguished 
service, of which there was ample evidence that 
he felt proud. He also had certificates from his 
officers, one of which stated that the writer saw 
this man save the life of a fellow-soldier in the 
eavalry corps of which both were members. The 
poor old man was apparently a most faithful fol- 
lower of Mohammed, and strict in praying five 
times a day, as his voice was repeatedly heard in 
very loud tones while he was performing his de- 
votions. 

At each bungalow there is usually a book kept, 
in which the traveler writes his name, desti- 
nation, etc., and makes remarks upon the good or 
bad condition of the bungalow, (if he likes,) and 
particularly of the faithfulness or otherwise of the 
servants of the bungalow. Much of human nature 
is often exhibited in these remarks, and sometimes 
that bad nature caused by imbibing poisonous 
liquors in a climate which is of itself alone suffi- 
ciently trying. Now and then one indulges him- 
self in pleasantry. For example, one writing of 
the aged Sepoy before spoken of, said something 
like this, that “his kindness, urbanity, and up- 
rightness were only exceeded by his beauty,” 
which any one, looking atthe extreme ugliness of 
the old veteran, could not fail to see was a point 
of attack where his armor was anything but in- 
vulnerable. In the book of the Bungalow, where 
now we are, some one yesterday perpetrated this 
eouplet, which hints significantly of a very com- 
mon annoyance experienced by travelers in India: 

‘All who are familiar with fleas, 
This bungalow is sure to please.” 

Yesterday we were at Chingiepett, where the 
missionaries of the Scotch Free Church have ex- 
tensive educational operations. Through the kind- 
nees of the resident missionary, We were present 
for a little time in the English school for boys, 
nambering 300, and in the girls’ school, number- 
ing 50. ‘The latter learn English but little. Au 
the pupils ave “ caste” scholars,and many of them 
Brahmins. .<Every member of the first class had 
upon his forehead the mark of his god. All the 
native teachers are keathen, with one exception, 








and yet the pupile sepmed very familiar with 


| through the Embassador, and, to speak plainly, bul- 


The 
object being, to compel England to give up the right 
ofasylum to refugees 


lying through his colonels and the Moniteur 
e Lo) 


The audacity of the language 
employed, if it does not provoke ridicule, ought to stir 
with indignation the blood of every Englishman. 
These ’ 
personal freedom, or that a government is anything 
We 
and 
even worse than this, we must adopt their detestable 
principle of judicial procedure, seize upon suspects, 


Frenchmen 


less than master of the person of every citizen 
must have their infamous system of espionage ; 


| and put them to the torture of eriminating accusations. 


They cannot econecive of our uniform practice of even 
cautioning a deteeted criminal not to convict himself, 
by statements or admissions. Nor would they believe, 
that with us a policeman would be reproved for cajal- 


| ing or intimidating an apprehended person, in order 


to get evidence or conviction. 

I trust and believe no harm will be done. If it is, 
it will be by a side-wind and indirection. The subject 
came up in the House of Lords last night, when Lord 
Derby did not hesitate to say that those men were 
guilty of a crime against humanity who by their con- 
duct abused the asylum granted to them, and tended 
to create broils between two countries ; but he would 
not, because of any consequences that might follow, 
consent to relax or destroy the right of asylum that 
was given to all persons who obeyed the laws of this 
country. (Loud and general cries of “Hear.”) He 
was sure that no government in England would pro- 
pose, and that no Parliament would consent, that any 
man should be punished in this country on suspicion 
or notoricty, and not on evidence brought forward in 
the face of the day. (Loud cries of *« Hear” from Lord 
Campbell.) Ifthe people of France expected such a 
sacrifice of feeling on the part of this country they 
were lamentably deluded, and though he would regret 
that any ill feeling should be engendered between the 
two countries, all things must be risked for the pres- 
ervation of those vital principles. 
“ Hear.”’) 

And this will be the universal sentiment. Mean- 
while the Emperor is trampling upon the last ves- 
tige of personal freedom in France ; providing, as he 
would appear to believe, against e¢ventualities, 
by military arrangements, and a Regency :—and, 
possibly, providing also a General Mowx, among 
the five Marshals who, with five armies, are to domi- 
nate'France. The affairs of India, both in their Home 
and Asiatic aspects, are serious. As to the proposed 
changes, the active and intelligent discussion, led by 
the Daily News, has modified the views of the Minis- 
try. The Times states now that when the India Bill is 
brought forward it will probably be found that the 
changes proposed apply only to a limited portion of 
the present system. The supreme courts, the civil 
service, above all the vice-regal authority, will be left 
untouched. The settlement of the land revenue will 
remain for the consideration of Indian statesmen: the 
balance-sheet of income and expenditure will assured- 
ly not be included in the English budget. 

It is probable that the question will be deferred, as 
the object could not be attained ata leap. Letters 
and dispatches from India are of the deepest interest, 
giving details of siege, and fiery conflict, and of heroic 
action and passive endurance. Well-informed per- 
sons, and among them Dr. Duff, are of opinion that 
the foundations of order are seriously disturbed, and 
the spirit of plunder and of disorder is let loose, and 
will not easily be laid. 

In the Punjaub Sir Jehn Lawrence is asking for re- 
enforcements. Itis believed that the Sikhs are not 
safe; and on the northern frontiers are the restless and 
warlike Affghans, with their not deterring recollections. 
Respecting the camp at Alumbagh there is this : 

“Sir James Outram, at the date of our last advices, 
was still holding the palace of the Alumbagh, and we 
have received the following dispatch by telegraph from 
Madras of a success just achieved by him there : ‘ Out- 
ram attacked and dispersed the enemy near Alumbagh 
on the 22d December, and captured four guns, one 
— and much ammunition. Our loss is very 
trifling.’ ”’ 

Add to this the following extract from a letter re- 
eeived at Calcutta, as giving the nearer and yet more 
human view : 

“| have just seen a letter froma lady delicately born 
and nurtured, accustomed to the highest society of 
England, who with her children endured the frightful 
time in Lucknow. She writes: ‘It was very hard 
work. I often lay down feeling as if nothing could 
rouse me again. We were literally starving—some- 
times to make the others eat who could not swallow 
the nauseous food set before them. Our family allow- 
ance latterly was a tea-cup full of rice, a few pounds 
of wheat, a little salt, and six ounces of gun bullock. 
Nothing was allowed for the children. I lost all serse 
of fear—death was so familiar—it was such rest to 
many weary souls. It was sad tosee the poor children 
pining and dying, sometimes seven or eight buried in 
a single night.’ ”’ 

The following, written by a lady at Caleutta, on 
Christmas Eve, refers to the same affecting facts : 

There is a committee of ladies appointed to receive 
and look after distressed ladies and womea from the 
Mofussil. We have had ten large houses prepared for 
them, and they have been constantly full. e have 
had to supply them with clothing and every requisite 
for comfort. Many come to Calcutta with only the 
rags they have on, and some in men’s clothes lent them 
on their way down. Some of these ladies are in the 
most deplorable state of health, with constitutions 
ruined for life from their sufferings. We have had 
large supplies of beautiful new elothing sent out from 
England for distribution among them. The ladies and 
women from Lucknow are daily expected, and we 

have prepared everything for their comfortable recep- 
tion. The stories circulating about the garrison dur- 
Te their lor ~ and terrible trial are most extraordinary. 

e sense¢ enger yas 60 intense that after a time 
they became cailons to death. For 120 days they were 
constantly under fire, and only four days passed without 


(Loud cries of 
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seem to have no idea whatever of 
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the loss of some of their number. More than half the 
garrison were killed. The ladies now write down from 
Allahabad that the reaction and — their present 
condition is almost as painful as the siege itself. The 
torpor of death seems to have crept over them, and all 
are giving way under it. Young brides of a few weeks 
are grown into aged, gray-haired widows, not to be 
recognized by those who saw them a few months ago. 
It seems that some of the men even, who went through 
the siege without suffering materially in health, have 
since sunk from the reaction.” 

Parliament is to be asked to-night to sanction a loan 
on account of the East India Company. 

Lord Palmerston certainly meets Parliament with 
the bloom rubbed off his popularity. He was frankly 
and heartily supported by the popular feeling, partly 
from a sense of gratitude. It was thought he had 
taken power and pulled the nation through in a period 
of difficulty. And so the nation would not hear of a set 
being made against him, as it was thought, by the 
Derby party conjoined with the Manchester men. 
So he was upheld: at a very great cost, as some of 
us believe, for what many hoped was a growing na- 
tional party lost its leaders and was scattered. This 
has been, and is, a great national misfortune, and no- 
thing less. The real temper of the new Parliament 
will now be tried, and its capacity tested. 

You will observe that the Leviathan is fairly launch- 
ed—or say, if you will, unfairly pushed by main force, 
such as was never before used, into her foreign ele- 
ment. “ And the Iron did swim!” It is not pleasantito 
write that it was on a Sunday. The workmen's 
prejudices and superstition would not permit the “ un- 
lucky” Friday to be used. Saturday it blew a gale : 
the spring-tides would not wait, and so Sunday must 
be made to serve. The launching has cost enough to 
build a good fleet of schooners. 

The venerable Bishop of Calcutta is dead, in his 80th 
year. He was an Oxford “man,” and had a small 
village parish near, before he went to Islington, which 
became the head-quarters of Evangelical Episcopalians. 
Everybody has forgotten (save two or three of us) that 
he there preached Nero honor and obedience, to poor 
persecuted Reformers, in 1816, from the text in 
Epistle to the Romans. 

a SS 
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Arrival of the Baltle,—The Collins steamer Baltic, 
from Liverpool Feb. 3, arrived on Thursday evening, 
having had westerly gales and very cold weather. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prus- 
sia quitted England on the 2d inst. They proceeded 
from London by railroad to Gravesend, where they 
embarked in the royal yacht, under a salute from 
Tilbury fort and the squadron inattendance, and amidst 
the enthusiastic cheers of the assembled crowds. In 
the city of London, and all along the route, there was 
a perfect ovation to the young couple 

General Ashburnham, who was appointed to eom- 
mand the British forees in China, but was transferred 
to India, had suddenly returned to England without 
leave, because—as is said—only a command in the 
Punjaub was suggested to him, which did not answer 
liis « xpectation 8. 

The Paris corre spondent of the London Times 


reports that the improvement which was beginning to | 


be observed in the general trade of the country had 


heen cheeked by the rumors in regard to the restrictive | 


measures proposed by the government, and the vivlent 


language employed in the military addresses to the | 
Wheat and flour had deelined in price in | 


Emperor 
almost all the markets of France. 
and quotations falling 


Brandies were dull 


The Bombay mail of January 9 had arrived in 


England, but the news adds nothing of importance to 
the telegraphic account brought out by the Niagara 


TI e correspond: nt of the Daily Ne 1@S, however, asserts | 


that the news from the Punjaub is unfavorable. The 
Sikhs were not safe, and the Affghans threaten on the 
northern frontier 

Launch of the Leviathan,—1T he steam-<hip Levi- 
athan was successfully floated in the Thames, on Sun- 
day, the Slstof January. Arrangements had been per- 
fected to complete the launch on the day previous, but 


the prevalence of a heavy gale rendered a postpone- | 


S ; ie jeg] a : f » > ap fe , 
ment imperative, and as Sunday proved most auspi- | mission of Kansas made the special order for Thursday. 


cious, it was determined to proceed with the operations, 
rather than encounter the risk which a further length- 
ened delay would have entailed. 
the gr at ship was effected with perfect ease, and no 
accident of any kind occurred, although the river was 
literally covered with boats full of people, and the tim- 
bers forming the cradles, which had been kept down 
by the weight of the vessel, ascended with great force 
some twenty or thirty feet above the surface of the 
water. The scene wasa brilliant one, and the enthu- 


siasm of the multitudes who witnessed the launch was | : ma : 
| plains appeared to entertain friendly feelings toward 


manifested in loud and continued checring 

The Leviathan was towed by four powerful tug- 
oats to her moorings opposite Deptford, where she 
will remain until her internal arrangements are com- 
pleted. 


The Atlantic Telegraph.—Thie Atlantic Telegraph 
Company had issued a call for the ordinary meeting of 
the stockholders on the 18th of February, and in an- 
ticipation of this meeting had published a full report 
of the position of the Company. 


Arrival of the Africa. 

By the arrival of the steam-ship Africa, late Satur- 
day night, we are put in possession of three days’ la- 
ter advices from Europe. 

Parliament.— On the 4th inst. Parliament reassem- 
bled. Lord Palmerston has given notice of a bill to 
emend the law relating to conspiracies to commit mur- 
der, in order to meet the refugee question raised by 
the French Government. 

A resoulution was adopted conferring pensions of 
£1,000 a year each to the widow of the late Sir H. 
Havelock and the present baronet. 

After some discussion, leave was given to bring in 
@ bill to allow the East India Company to raise money 
in England on debentures. The power to continue in 
force till the end of the session of 1859, and the amount 
to be restricted to £10,000,000. 

Lord Palmerston gave notice that on the 12th inst. 
he would move for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the government of India. 


French Difficulty.—The French Embassador in 
England has given notice that henceforth no passports 
would be granted to persons not subjects of France, in 
announcing which fact in Parliament Lord Clarendon 
stated that the British Government would soon 
suggest the total abandonment of the system of pass- 
orts. 

, Franee.—aA decree had been published which in- 
vests Prince Jerome Napoleon (uncle of Louis) with 
the right of attending the Council of State and of pre- 
siding in his nephew's absence. 


Livingstone.—Tuesday night’s Gazette announces 
that the Queen has appointed David Livingstone, Esq., 
to be Her Majesty’s Consul in the district of Quilli- 
mane, Senna, and ‘Tete, on the Eastern coast of Africa. 

The Marriage Seene.—The reporters of all the 
other morning papers agree in saying that the “‘seene” 
at the close of the Royal Marriage ceremony on Mon- 
day, as deseribed in the Times, is an utter exaggera- 
tion. There was an honest embrace between mother 
and daughter, but no tears. 

Income of English Railways.—The traflic returns 
of railways in the United Kingdom, published for the 
week ending January 25, amounted to £393,862, and 
for the corresponding week of 1857 to £400,090, show- 
ing a decrease of £6,728. 

Close of the Welsh Strikes.—The strikes of the 
colliers and iron-men throughout the Welsh districts 
are now completely at an end, the men having uncon- 
ditionally gone in to work at the proposed reductions, 
and matters are quictly settling down into their cua- 
tomary routine. 

Arrival of the Arago and the Anglo Saxon. 

The steam-ship Anglo Saxon, from Liverpool 10th 
instant, arrived at Portland Tuesday morning, and the 
steam-ship Arago, from Havre and Southampton same 
day, arrived at this port about one o'clock Wednesday 
morning. The news is four days later than by the Af- 
rica. 

China.—The long-talked-of attack of the allied 
British and French forces upon Canton took place on 
the 28th of December. The bombardment commenced 
at daylight, was continued throughout the day and 
night, and at six o'clock on the morning of the 29th 
the assault began. By nine o'clock the heights com- 
manding the city were in possession of the allies. The 
Chinese made but feeble resistance, but the British re- 
frained from entering the city. 

India.—From India the news is generally of a 
cheering character. Sir Colin Campbell had taken 
possession of Ferukabad, which was abandoned b 
the enemy, and Goruchpore had been taken on the 6th 
of January, with but trifling loss. 

France.—M. Billault, Minister of the Interior, and 
E. Pietri, Prefect of Police, had resigned their ts. 
Gen. Espinesse had been selected to succeed M. Bil- 
laut, and it was expected that he would shortly as- 
sume the duties of Prefect of Police. 

The Cordial Intent.—The appearance in the Mon- 
weur of the bellicose addresses from the French Army 
continued to excite the British public. The subject 
had been noticed in the House of Lords by Lord Lynd- 


INDEPENDENT. 


hurst, in reply to which Earl Granville said that a 
note had = received from = Freneh ee 
expressing the regret of the ror for the appear- 
~~ of anything offensive to the | English nation. In 
the House of Commons Lord Palmerston had suc- 
ceeded in introducing his bill to make cons iraey to 
commit murder a felony, by a vote of 299 to $0. ev- 
ertheless a great doubt existed whether Parliament 
would accept the bill, and this doubt, combined with 
unfavorable rumors from France, had a depressing 
influence on the funds. 

The London money market was easy, but the tone 
of the French Government o had had a depressing 
effect upon the funds. Consols had declined. The 
closing quotations were 953 for money, and 95} for ac- 
count. At Liverpool cotton had advanced one-eighth 
of a penny on the prices current at the departure of 
the Africa, the market closing firm. Breadstuffs were 
nominal. 


DOMESTIC, 


Thirty-Fifth Congress. 
Wasnineton, Thursday, Feb. 18, 1858. 

In the Senate three reports on the admission of Kan- 
sas were made by the Territorial Committee. First 
came the report and bill of the majority, admitting 
Kaneas under the Lecompton Constitution ; next Sen- 
ator Douglas's report ; and lastly the Republican view 
of the question by Senators Collamerand Wade. The 
majority report, presented by Mr. Green, was accom- 
panied by a bill providing for her immediate admis- 
sion, and is made up of the customary pro-slavery ar- 
guments in favor of the legality of the Lecompton 
Constitutional Convention. 

Mr. Douglas, Chairman of the Committee, in his in- 
dividual report, dissents from the views of the ma- 
jority, for the reason, among others, that there is po 
satisfactory evidence that the Constitution framed at 
Lecompton is the act and deed of the people of Kan- 
sas, or embodies their will. He shows that the Con- 
vention was not clothed with competent power to es- 
tablish the Constitution without the assent of Con- 
gress, Which has been expressly withheld in this case ; 
hence the Convention only had such power as the 
Territorial Legislature could rightfully confer, and no 
more, Which was to form a Constitution, and send it 
to Congress as a memorial for admission, which could 
be accepted or rejected, according as it embodied the 
popular will; that all the snoentinns of the Conven- 
tion should have been held in striet obedience to the 
authority of the Territorial government, while, in fact, 
it was declared to be inforce and to take effect in de- 
fiance of the Territorial Government as well as with- 
out the consent of Congress ; that the only lawful elee- 
tion held on the adoption of the Constitution was 
that on the 4th of January last, which was in obe- 
dience to the law passtd by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture established by Congress, with full legislative pow- 
er on all rightful subjects within the territory 

The correspondent of the Tribune, Feb. 18, says :— 
“The majority pledged themselves on Tuesday to give 
Douglas till Monday to prepare his report; yesterday 
they resolved on taking a ‘ng Ss epee and agreed 
to report this morning. Mr. Douglas wrote all night 
and finished his report at daybreak.” 

Another minority report, written by Mr. Collamer, 
and signed by him and Mr. Wade, takes the ground 
that the Territorial Government of Kansas was never 
legally organized, but was usurped by a foreign force ; 
that the Federal Government has sustained this usur- 
— in order to establish and perpetuate Slavery in 





| the consummation of these acts of despotism 


The final floating of | 





Kansas ; and that the Leeompton Constitution is but 
For 
Congress to give it the force of law would be to give 
success to fraud and force, and to give over the people 
to the merey of John Calhoun, who may put such men 
in power as he may choose 
Monday, Feb. 22 
Washington’s Birthday. 


Both Houses adjourned over Washington's birthday, | 


and for the aditional reason that inany members wished 
to attend the grand inauguration of the Equestrian 
Statue at Richmond—a brilliant and appropriate Bpec- 
tacle 
Tuesday, Feb. 23 

In the Senate the bill amending the act limiting the 
liabilities of ship-owners was passed. The resolutions 
of the Legislature of Tenessee, indorsing the Kansas 
Lecompton Constitution, censuring Senator Bell for 
his opposition to the Nebraska bill, and intimating 
that he ought to resign, were presented by that gentle- 
man, when he took occasion to explain and defend 
his course. A warm controversy ensued between Mr 


| Bell and his colleague, Mr Johnson. upon the points 


nt issue, Which at one stage of the discussion wore 
quite a bellicose aspect. Mr. Green endeavored, but 
unsuccessfully, to have the bill providing for the ad- 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, discussed 


| Kansas, slavery, and kindred topics. 


From Utah.—Advices from the Utah Expedition, 
down to Jan. 1, have reached St. Lonis. The weather 
at Camp Scott was cold, and the snow deep, but the 
troops were in good spirits and longed to commence 
the spring campaign. By captured Mormons and 


| Indians Col. Johnston was advised of the movements 


and purposes of the Saints, whose ery is still for war. 
The Indians encountered by the mail-train upon the 


the United States 


City Mortality.—The whole number of deaths in 
this city last week was 473, of which 24 were caused 
by small-pox, 22 by scarlet fever, 35 by inflammation 
of lungs, 16 by measles, 17 by croup, 57 by consump- 
tion, and the remainder by various other diseases. 


Virginia Patriotism.—The Virginia Senate has re- 
jeeted the bill to aid in erecting a monument at Phila- 
delphia in commemoration of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Why should they pay such a mark of 
respect to a document which they openly scoff at, as 
‘a self-evident lie?’ The wonder is, that they don’t 
treat Washington’s and Jefferson’s remains as the Eng- 
lish, after the Restoration, treated the remains of 
Cromwell. 


Louisiana and Massachusetts,—In the Louisiana 
House of Representatives a bill has been introduced 
relative to Massachusetts, one provision of which is 
that no debt owing to a citizen of this state shall be 
recoverable in the courts of Louisiana. 


The Birthday.—In Massachusetts the 22d of Feb- 
ruary is a legal holiday—the public offices are closed. 
It should be in every state of the Union. After the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, there 
is no day in our national history which so well de- 
serves to be commemorated as the birthday of Wash- 
ington. 

Economy.—The Custom-House at Sandusky, Ohio, 
cost $74,571 85. The revenue collected there last year 
was $567 84, and principally on importation of railroad 
iron, which may not happen again. There are many 
such examples scattered all over the United States, 
but this one, taken at haphazard, is sufficient to ex- 
plode the whole syetem. 


Sale of the Collins Steamers to Rassla,—The 
steam-ship Baltic was brought home by Capt. West, 
Capt. Comstock having left England for 5t. Petersburg 
to treat with the Russian Government for the purchase 
of the steamers of the Collins line. 

towa.—Our Legislature has taken an alarming step 
toward a standing army. The Governor has been au- 
thorized to enlist and equip thirty men to protect our 
northern frontier. They are to be armed with Goy- 
ernment muskets and whiskey flasks, the contents of 
both of which will kill at eighty rods. 

(Special Dispatch to the Evening Post.) 
Wasuincton, February 24, 
1.55 p.m. } 

The Kansas Herald of Freedom has been bought up 
for Calhoun and Lecompton, with a Government ad. 
vertisement worth $231. The action of the Republican 
State Convention in Pennsylvania alarms the Admin- 
istration, and causes Anti-Lecompton Democrats to 
rejoice. 

The Kaneas debate has been postponed till Monday. 

The Clay and Cullom affair is still open. Their 
friends are still negotiating. 

At a meeting of the Special Kansas Committee, to- 
night, efforts will be made to compel Calhoun to show 
his hand. 








NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Reported every Wednesday expressly for Tak INDEPENDENT by an 
experienced Reporter, embracing Beeves, Cows, Sheep and 
Lambs, Veals, and Swine, at ali the city market-places. 


Wenpwespary, Feb. 24, 1856. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF a ALL KINDS FOR THE 


Swine. 
At Allerton’s ‘ 
At Browning’s 
At O’Brien’s...... 
At Chamberlin’s. 


Ce poescce Bybee 
Total previous week. 2,730 
Increase on last week. . aot 
Deorease on last week. 603 


Average ® week, 1654.. 3,257 
Average @ week, 1855.. 3,565 
Average @ week, 1856.. 3,597 
Average @ week, 1857.. 3,120 


PRICES OF BEEF AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 


General fone 
Average of all sales about...... 
BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT 8TATES. 





STOCK BY RAILROADS, ETC. 


= They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railroads, 
ete., a8 follows : 


Sheep & 
Conveyance, Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine. 
950s ve00 ° “i 20 228 834 oem 

Seas one ee 50 

Camden & Amboy Railroad 
1,840 20 46228 884 
-2,390 18 209 919 
REMARKS ON BEEF CATTLE. 

At Allerton’s the quantity received is 550 head less than last 
week. The decrease in all the city is 630 head. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduced supply, prices have not improved except 
on a few very fine steers, which realized 10% @llc. per Bb. 
The general range of prices this morning at Allerton’s was 7'4(@ 
10c.—average 84 @9c. The quality was much better. There was 
more of the medium to good grades, and but few very poor stock. 
Allerton and Myers sold a drove of 56 head at, for a few of the 
best, 104% @llc. At Bergen, N.J., 600 head sold to butchers, 
The weather was clear and cold; the Fr age however, by the 
thawing of the snow, were rendered muddy and unpleasant for 
those disposed to reconnoiter. We left Allerton’s with a pros- 
pect of easier prices before night, and a small number would 
doubtless remain unsold. 

VEALS. 

The business has been small; the supply reduced and prices 

have not changed. We quote at 5@7c. as to quality. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The supply is 1,287 head less than last week. The quality had 
been fair, and prices have remained as previously quoted. Sam’l 
McGraw, at O’Brien’s, sold 524 head for $2,054 24; and Jas. 
McCarthy, 1,187 head for $5,907 75. 

MILCH COWS. 

The business has been confined to a few sales at irregular prices. 

The number on sale is smaller. We quote at $25@$ 60.; 
SWINE. 

The receipts at the Hudson River yards have been large, and 
prices for the best corn-fed have been quoted as high as 6 @ti\c. 
Allerton’s yards have now been vacant for two weeks. The Erie 
Railroad has been the principal conveyance. 

ee 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.---February 24. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 


Correr.—The market has been active and firm for Rio. 8,509 
bags have been sold, including 3,862 bags at 9% @12%c., average 
$10 43 ; and 94 @11 }c. for what was sold at private sale. A pub- 
lic sale of 5,000 bags, ex Wilhelmina, about to transpire, caused 
a more liberaldemand pending its advent. The stock of Raw 
is \43,000 bags, being increased by the arrival of Panama and 
Cora with 7,600 bage. The tutal etorage in first hands is 58,000 
bags, which is unusually small. Besides the sales noticed above. 
there have been 1,000 bags Maracaibo, 1,000 Laguayra, 1,000 Cape, 
and 500 Porto Rico, Santas, ete., at our quotations. 

Corron.—The market declined a fall \c. under the Baltic’s a1- 
vices and the accounts of increased receipts at the Gulf ports. On, 
however, the receipt of later news per Africa, the feeling became 
buoyant, and the former reduction was recovered. 
12,000 bales, including 5,000 in transitu. 
has been 77 
2,150: the arrivals 2,000 bales; and the stock, including all on 
shipboard not cleared, 12,000 bales. 
Wednesday morning as follows 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
Uplands, Florida, Mobile. N, 0. & Texas. 
OE ese k0ae 6 10" 
Middling... ania 1 
Middling Fair.. os 2} 2) 2 l 
23 1 


The sales are 
The export to Liverpool 
2 bales; to Havre 1,098 bales ; to Hamburg 280; total 


zg « 


We annex the quotations on 


2 


| ee 


9 r 
«4 
oe 3 


The following is a statement of the movement in Cotton since 
the Ist September, as compared with the previous four years 
1858, 1857. 1556, 1835. 
1,724,000 2,207,000 2.215.000 1,528,000 
628,000 638,000 877,000 743,000 517,100 
222,000 = 251,000 296,000 172.000 Ps2.000 
141,000 176,000 255,000 131,000 1IS.000 
Total Exports 991,000 1,065,000 1,428,000 1,046,000 = S17 Gon 
St’k on hand 670.000 746.000 566.000 408,000 642.050 
Of which during the past week included in the above 
Rec. at P'ta. 123,000 99,000 = 117,000 77,000 
Ex. to G.B, 79,000 40.000 41.000 51.000 41.000 
" France 23,000 15,000 16,000 18,000 1740 
other F. P, 9,000 17,000 18,000 12,000 12.00) 
Total Exports 111,000 72,000 75,000 *1 000 7 


73,000 
Fisu.—There is still an extraordinary dullne- 


1854, 
Rec, at P’te. 
Fx. toG B 
" France 
" other F, P 


prevalent in this 
branch of business, so far as the wholesale trade is concerned ; but 
as the Lent season is now at hand a better inquiry has sprung up 
from the retail trade, and with limited receipts pric are sup- 
ported, although the market is by no means buoyant. and the sales 
Current) are all 


reported (in Prices from second hands. In Dry 
I d 


and large Bank, 


Cod the transactions comprise 3,000 qtls, small 
Provincetown, and George's fish, at prices varying from £2 70 up 
to $3 62'¢. Mackerel has been very sparingly dealt in ; 
bbls., Nos. 1 and 2 Mass., have been run offat $10 a@ 31037 
former, and $9/@$9 25 for the latter ; also small sales 
$962k. In Pickled Herring sales of 400 bbls. Halifax hay 
effected at $2 75 @$3 25; 
Smoked Herring continue languid and depressed. 

FLOUR AND Mgat.—The 
Flour 80 


600 aso 


for th 


of $9 
and 150 of Labrador on private term- 


buoyant feeling in Western Canal 


apparent at the date of our last has been 
marked and the 
for the trade, the 


also an active appreciative 


more 
been animated 


have to note 


demand has 
East, and for export. We 
movement in the 

Superfine and Common extras, especially Ohio extras—these 
have been taken toa good extent for export, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorable news by the Baltic and Africa. The upward 
movement has been greatly aided by Western owners withdraw- 
ing their Flour from market, so that with very light arrivals the 
offerings have been limited. These causes combined have given 
the seller a most decided advantage, and this continued up to 
Tuesday, when the upward tendency was checked ; since ,then 
the business has been limited, and at rather lower rates, Choice 
brands have been in active request for domestic trade, and are 
well sustained, closing comparatively firm—the stock of these be- 
ing much reduced. Canadian Flour has been governed by the 
same causes as Western Canal, and has sold more readily, and is 
now in reduced supply. There is scarcely any Superfine in mar- 
ket that is wanted. The advance for the week in this as well as 
in State brands, is 15@20c. @ bbl. Southern Flour has attracted 
considerable attention. The demand has been lively for the local 
trade, the West Indies, and California ;—this has enabled holders tu 
command an advance of 25c. ® bbl., with little really good below 

$5 at the close ; and we find the stock of this is moderate. Corn 
Meal has been more saleable, and is firmer, with less pressing on 
the market. Rye Flour has slightly improved, and is in fair de- 
mand. Buckwheat Flour is in fair supply, and has ruled firm, 
with a good demand. 

Favits.— Raisins have advanced, and an active demand has 
prevailed. Sales of 12,000 pkgs. Bunch and Lagas, partly at $2 50 
for Bunch, and $3 for Lagas ; halfand quarter boxes at propor- 
tionate rates. Dried Fruits are quiet. 

Grain.—Our Wheat market since this day week has been char- 
acterized by much heaviness and inactivity,—we mean for Spring 
Wheat, of which our stock almost entirely consists—and not 
enough has been done in this to give an idea of the market. 
Choice qualities have been sparingly dealt in, and have arrived 
in very small lots; these have only been in request for milling, 
and have commanded extreme rates. The upward tendency in 
Flour makes holders indifferent about selling, even at the present 
high figures, asthe arrivals in prospect are limited. The stock 
in the hands of Southern farmers ie much reduced, and the wants 
of the trade are likely to be considerable ere the resumption of 
canal navigation. Tlgg unfavorable news from Europe has had a 
depressing influence on Spring Wheat, as this isthe only kind 
approximating to the limits of shipper’s orders ; but toward the 
close the improved feeling in the low grades of Flour caused hold- 
ers to be very firm. Rye has varied but little ; the demand is steady 
for milling, and for distilling the stock is moderate. Barley has 
been without change ; the inquiry has been fair, and at our quo- 
tations. Barley Malt is selling in emall quantities at 85c.@$1 ® 
bushel. Oats have sold readily, and with light arrivals have im- 
proved. Corn has fluctuated considerably. The arrivals have 
not been large, and the business has been moderate, mainly con- 
fined to the home and Eastern trade. White has been sold to 
some extent for export, but at the close is quiet, and the supply of 
good dry samples moderate. 

MoLasszs.—New Orleans advanced to 33c., with a small busi- 
ness, but was difficult to sell at 32c. at the close. Foreign declin- 
ed ic. ®@ gallon, but improved slightly afterwards, and closed 
steadily. Sales of 2,300 bbls. New Orleans at 27(@33c., 480 hhds. 
Cuba clayed at 21(@22c., 800 bbls. Cuba Muscovada at 23c., and 
small sales of Cuba at 18c. for distilling. 

Nava Srorgs.—Crude Turpentine is in Nght stock, and prices 
are firmly supported. Sales of 1,000 bbls. Wilmington, to arrive, 
at $3 69 % 260s. Spirits Turpentine has been in reqnest (till 
near the close, when the demand abated) at enhanced rates, but to- 
ward the close the market wasa shade easier. Common Rosin has 
been in good demand at $1 45@$1 47'< @ 310 be., delivered, and 
strained do. at-$1 50. The medium and fine grades are inactive, 
but prices are sustained. Tar has sold to a moderate extent on 
speculation. Sales of 600@800 bbls, Washington Rope at $2, n 
held higher. The last sales of Thin were at $2 25@$2 37%. 

Oms.—The market for all kinds has ruled extremely quiet. 
Crude Whale is dull at our figures. Crude Sperm isin limited 
request, but prices are well supported. Sales of some 1,500 bbls. 
at $1 23@$1 25 per gallon cash. Manufactured Oils are quiet but 
steady. Olive has been quite active. Sales of 7,000 pkgs. at 
$2 75(@$3 for quarts, and $425 for pints,@ mos. Tallow Oil is 
firmer. Sales of 20,000 Ibs. at 9% @l0c. cash. Palm is steady. 
Sales of 50,000 Ibs. at 8c. per ., 6 mos. Lard Oil sells slowly 
at 95c.,4 mos., for Prime Winter. Red Oil continues dull, but 
prices are unchanged. Camphene commande 49@50c., aud Fluid 
47(@48ec cash. 

Provisions.—Our Pork market since our last has been marked 
by considerable irregularity. The arrivals have been limited un- 
til yesterday, which has given holders a decided advantage, and 
we have to note a further improvement immediately subsequent 
to our last, This restricted the inquiry from the trade, and with 
liberal offerings on Tuesday the market gave way slightly and be- 
came quite unsettled ; at the abatement, however, a lively demand 
prevailed. The stock here is too small to exert any influence, 
hence holders have the advantage. Prices at the close are much 
the same as those current at the date of our last. Beef has again 
improved, witha better demand and slight arrivals, Thestock of 
good is small, and the tendency is upward at the close, Prime Moss 
is held higher, but has not been active. Beef Hams have im- 
proved, and the tendency is still upward. Bacon has ruled quiet, 
and is dull and lower, under the news from Europe. Cut Meats 
have fluctuated slightly, and at the close are heavy. Dressed 
Hogs bave ruled quiet—the supply of heavy, 225@300 ths. each, 
is quite small ; these are wanted. Small Pigs, soft Pork, are plen- 
ty, andaredull. We quote 74 @7%c. Lard has ruled quiet. 
The demand has been mainly for the Domestic trade and the West 
Indies. Prices have declined under more liberal receipts and the 
tendency is downward. Butter is in fair demand, and is firmly 
held. The stock of good is reduced very considerably. Cheese 
has improved, with a good inquiry for export. 

Ricz.—The business has been large, numbering 2,000 tcs., in- 
cluding a good portion to the trade and for export, and also a por- 
tion on speculation at 3@4c. as to quality, with a small portion of 
choice at 5c. The stock is 7,000 tes. Carolina, against 6,500 same 
time last year. 

Suears.—The business has been to a fair extent good, andthe 
small supply has strengthened the views of holders of New Orleans, 
and an advance of Kc. has been paid. Toward the close, with the 
prospect of liberal arrivals on the prevalence of southerly winds, 


since, quite 


low grades of 


there was less buoyancy, and only a moderate business was ¢ 
Cuba sugars have not shown any advance ; the demand fro 
finers has been fair, and the stock continues amall. Refined 
continued quiet; Crushed, Ground, and Granulated have 
quoted at 9%c. The sales reach 2,500 hhds. Cuba, at 4% @» 
2,000 boxes Havana, at 44g @6%c. ; 600 hhds. Melada, at} 4 We 
the latter price for 314 hhds, choice Amestad ; 1,200 hhds, x... 
Orleans, at 54 @6%c. By auction 166 hhds. New Orleans eo) 
$4 94@$6 95 ® 100 bs. 3 and 4 months. 

Tzas.—The auction sale proved a success. Nearly all the Offer 
ings sold at an advance of ten per cent. on the prices of the for. 
mersale, The catalogue was entirely of old-crop Greens, A 
sale announced for Friday has been indefinitely withdrawn, At 
private sale there has continued an active demand, ana all ne 
Oolongs of cargo grades under or at 40c. have been perchesea, 
as also old-crop at36c. The market closed buoyantly and eat. 
matedly, 

Topacco.—All kinds of Leaf continue quiet, and prices are 
scarcely sustained. Manufactured is quiet also. New is un- 
settled and rather lower. The sales are 180 hhds, Kentucky 
at7\@l4c.; 20do. Prunings, 4c.; 44 Virginia, at 4, @13c. a 
65 cases Florida, at 15@25c. ; and 98 bales Havana, terms not 
made public. 

WooL:—The market continues lifeless, for reasons With which 
our readers are already familiar. The sales of Natiy, are “ 
small parcels, and confined to the mere wants of Fast To man 
facturers, at prices within our range. In Fe 
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PRICES CURRENT: 


CORRECTED WEDNESDAY, February 24. 





Ashes—Dvrr: 15 ® ct. ad val |Bar. Nor. NFK 
Pot, Ist srt. 100B— — a6 00 Bar, Fork &tps — — 
Pearl, Ist sort.. 6 12a 6 25 (Rar, Rus. PS — — 
Bark (Quere’n)—Duty: 8 @ Bor, Rus. NSab,— — 4— 

ct. No. 1, @tun at Phil.— — ‘Bar,Sw orsixes]02 50 @109)) 
Beeswax—Durty: 15 # ct. ad Bar, Am. rolled 80 00 4 

val. Bar, Eng. refi'd — 
Am. Yel'w, @ B—.28 a— — (Bar, Eng. com 
Bread—Durr: 15 # ct. ad. val. Shect, Russia, Ist 
Pilot . B—— a— 4%! qual. ?D —})} 
Fine Navy. s... 3 Sheet, En.&Am 3ie— 4 
ai canh ines —— a— 3 |Lead—Dvry: 15 @ ct. ad, val, 
Crackers. . — 5ya— 8% Galena, #100 B,— a ag 
Bristles—Dvrr: 4 ct.ad.val. Spanish _ @ 

a 


o_ — 


~~ — 


a— ll% 


—— a 


» 65 
Amn. gray &wh.— 30 a— 32 (|Bar —— 
Candles—DVuvutr: 15 Pct. Sheet and Pipe 
Sperm, ? b — 40 a— — |Leather—(Sole) 
Do, pt. Kings’ds— 50 a— — | ct. ad. val. 
Do. do. Jd & My— 50 a— — [Oak/(S!.) Lt.7 
Adam’tine, City. — 18 a— 19 Oak, middle 
Adam'tine, Stax 16 @ } 
Coal—Duvty: 24 F ct. : 
Liv. Orr’l @ch’n— 
Sidney.. 
Pictou 
Anth’e @2,000B 400 a5 75 Hemlock, light . 
Cocoa—Dury: 4 # ct. ad. val. Hemlock, mid .— 2] 
Marac’o in bd B — a—— /|Hemlock,heavy.— 19 
Guayaquilinbd.— -— a4 
Para, in bond. - a- 
St. Dom’o, inbd.— 0% a— |} 
Coffee—Durty: 15 ® et. ad. val. 
Java, white, # B— 16! 17. |Lump 
Mocha - a— Lumber 

3razil y val Produ 
Laguayra 
Maracaibo 
St. Dom’o, cash — 
Copper (Kurrer Dery 

Bolts and Brazicr#’ 15; Pig, 

Bar and Sheathing FREE. ( 


Dery 





| Sheath’g yellow. — a 


1.705.000 | 


107 (00 | 

















Sheath’g, new, # Bad a— 30 
Sheath’y old is . 
Pine, by e'gold 00 
23éa . ard 

40 00 a45 00 

.e@yd nom, T rHmsE.16 00 al? 50 
Shirt’gs, bld ykd.20 00 
ilh.. 24 0) @25 UU 

NKel.40 00 a45 00 

sNR2q30 00 435 00 


al3 


Ching lriceds, 


a2) 00 


Calicoes, blue. 
Calicoes, fancy 
Br. Drills... 


Cot. Os, So. No. 2 nom. hingles @ beh., 2 50 
Cot. Batts nom. Do, Ced, 3 tt. Is 
Cot. Yn. 5al27B 
Cot. Yn. 14a20 
Cot. Yn. 20 Kup 
Drugs and Dyes 
Alcohol @ gal. 4 
Alum. . ve 


4325 


35 00 a37 0 
t.2dqu.30 00 a35 00 
mp y,3it.40 00 a~ — 
2ft.22 00 a 
ess, 3ft.19 00 a20 00 
@M..—— al 25 
1000 a&5 00 
--45 00 475 00 
} - l 25 WW 450 00 
Feathers—Dvcrr: 25 ot. 0. IO. hl —- asd 00 
». Geese, @ Db 7200 a— — 
, ‘ Duty: 24 ® ct. ad, 
Pp gal— 30 @— 33 
—24 a—‘ 
Cuba Muscov...— 18 e— 2! 
Mackerel, No, 1.10 Trini lad, Cuba.— 18 c— 3 
Mass., small 900 § Jard..ete a— 2: 
Mack,No. 1, Hal.17 50) als 00 Duty: 24 @ct. ad, vz 
Mack.No.2,M.n. 900 a— — inh @B— Iye— 
Mack.No.2, Hal.— — a—— (|Wr'ght,German— 5%a— 6 
2h 4809 OileCake—Duty: 15 @ ct. ad, 
Salyn'p,P mM) 223 00 val. 
29 00 «32 00 [Thin.ob.c.Ptun.25 75 426 00 
Thick, ronnd...24 50 425 00 
Naval Stores—Dvry: 8 and 


— all 50 
he 15 # ct. ad, val, (ALL CAgg.) 
- AN 


Shad, Ct., No, 2.— 
Shad, Sou.? bbL.— Turpentine,S 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 7! 35 _ Coty, @ 280m. 3 70 
Herr’g, Se. Pbx.— 34 furp.Wilming’n 3 70 
Herring, No.1..— l2%a— 15 (|Tar, do. ® bbl.. 1 50 
Flax—Dvuty: 15 ct. ad. val, |Pitch.......... 1 
American,# B..— 8 a 14 Rosin, com. old 
Flour and Meal—Dvirr: 15 Do. wh. P280D. 

@ ct. ad. val, Syirits Turp. 
Sour Olls- Dury: Palm 4; Olive 24: 
Linseed, Sperm (foreign fisher- 
ies), and Whale or other Fisk 
(foreign) 15 ® ct. ad. val. 


aioo 
a4mw 


Superfine, No. 2 
State, com. br 
State, stght. br.. 
State, ex. br 
West, mix'd, do, 
Mich.& In. st. do. 
Mich. fan. bds 
Ohio, good bds 
Ohio, rd. bp.com. 
Ohio, fan. bds 
Genesee, do... 
Ohio, ex. bde 
Genesee, do, 
Canada, sup 
Canada ex 
Brandywine 
Georgetown .... 
Petersburg City.— 
Rich. Country... 5 6 
Alexandria..... 4 7! 
Balt. Howard st. 4 7 


43) 
440 
4 50 
a465 
4 65 
475 


Olive.ine.@gal. 1 
Palm, ® _ 
Linseed,cm.@ g.— § 
|Linseed, Eng...— 
Whale ' 
5 25 (\Do. Ref. Winter. 
5 10 |Do. Ref. Spring.— 6 
7) |Sperm, crude... 1 
440 (Do. Winter,unbl 1 
5 50 (Do. Bleached... 1 3 
5 80 jEleph. ref. bI’ch.— 78 
610 |Lard Oil, S.&4W.— 75 41 00 
635 |Previsions— Duty: Cheese 24; 
5 80 all others 15 ® ct. ad. val. 
5 9 ‘Beef, Ms. cp. Bb] 9 50 
600 Do. do. City .12 50 
4.00 ‘Do, Mess, extra.14 00 
305 (Do. Prime, Ctry. 6 50 
Do. Brandywine— - 350 |Do. Prime, City. 7 50 
Do. do. Punch. .16 75 a17 00 |Do.do. Ms.@ tce.21 00 
Fruit—Dvtr: not d'd, 30; Dry Po 
F., 8 @ ct. ad. val. Do. . 
Rais.Sn.@ %ck. none. \Do. do. Mess... 
Rais. beh, & bx. 225 a 250 |Do. do. clear... 
Cur'nts,Zte. PB— 9 a— 9% Lard, OPinb. BPB— Y4a— 97% 
Citron a— 15% |Hams, Pickled..— 8%a— 8% 
Alm. Mr, sft.sh.— — a— 15 (Shoulders,Pkid.— 65a— 63% 
Do. Iviea, 88....— 14a— 15 |Beef Hams, in 
Do. Sic. ss | Pickle, P bbl.17 50 
Do. shelled... . 
Furs and Skins—Dorr: : 
and 15 @ ct. for undressed and |Do. St. fair to pr.— 15 
dressed. 'Do. Ohio --— 12 
Beaver, pcht. 9B 
Do. North, @ek 
Do. Southern 
Do, Western. 
Otter, North, pr. 
Do. Southern 


aval ee 


Corn Meal, J’y.. 


RPRRRRKRHRAKRRRAARRA 


al8 50 


Cheese cee GMa Big 
[Rice—Dory: 15 ® ct. ad. val. 
nom. j\Ord.tofr. Bewt.— — 43 00 
bom, Good to prime... 3 25 a 4 00 
nom. |Sale—Dury: 15 Pet. 
nom, \Turk’s Is. @ bu.— — 
Red Fox, North, i3t. Martin’s . 
Raccoon, South. [L.'pool.Gr.Gench— oa 
_ — my Ino. hag REE = 
Mink, Northern. Seeds—lcry: Freer. 
Do, Southern Clover, BD....— 8 a— 
Martin, North Timothy, @ tce.15 50 a@l7 2 
*Fur Seal, cl’s. s. Flax, Am.rough 132 a}: 
Hair, do... - ¥ Shot—lDury: 24 @ct. ad. val. | 
Goat, Curacoa f - 60 IDe'p& Rek(c)FB— — a— 5€ 
Do. Mexican, PD— 35 {Buck « mp.(do)— — a— 6% 
Deer, Texas, # B— 12°, — (/Soap—Dcry: 32 @ct. ad, val. 
a. — 10 |New York, @B— 44a— 7 
0. Florida ....— 12}; |Castile... -— 11} @e~ 
5 P ct. ad, val. Spelter 7im)~ Derr: In Pig, 
nom. Bars, and Plates, 4; Sk’ts, 12 
5 al 30 @ ct. ai. val. 
Do. Ohio. .. a1 25 |Plates, #100B.— 6y%a— 7 
Do. Mich. wh al 33 |ilates,}# B,6Gm0e— — g— 7 
Chicago, s. 9% a— 97 |Spiees—Dorr: 4 and 15 Pct, 
Mil. club. . alo2 | ad. val. 
Rye, Northern 7 a 71 |Cassiziumts, RR-— — 
Corn, r’d yel... i7 a— 68 |Ginger, Race 
Do. do. white a— 69 |Mace 
Do. South. wh a— 69 |Nutmegs,No. 1.~ — 
Do, do. yellow a— 68 |Pepper, Sumat.— 
Do. do. mixed. 65 a— 66 (|l’imento, Ja, (¢c)— 
Do. West. do 64 a— 65 ICloves ©) — 7% 
Barley... 65 a— 78 |Sugars—Durs: 24 ® ct. 
ss Canada 44 a— 46 * ee 2 b.— — 
do. Canal ~44 a— 47 Yew Osleans...— a— 
Do. Ohio — 45 a— 46 (Cuba Muscova..— 4%a— 


nom, 
nom. 


| 


64 
Do. Jersey. — 34 a—40 |PortoRico...... 5%a— 7 
Peas, bl.e.P2bu.— — a3 25 (Havana, White 7%a— 83 
r—Dvry: 15 @ ct, Havana,B,.&Y¥— 5 a— 7} 
®.275 a300 |Manilla. = ga 6 
Shipping....... 3 a— — (|Stuarts’ ).R.L..— 10%a— — 
BR ics ae 500 @5 25 Stuarts’ do.do. e.— 103,4a— am 
Hay— jStuarts*lo.do.g.— 9%a— — 
N.R.inbils@100B— 65 a— 75 (Stuarts’(A)....— l%a— — 
Hemp— Stuarts’ ground ext. sup, “ 
Russia,cl.Ptun.200 00 a— — |Tallow—Dory: 8 ®ct. ad.val. 
Do. outshot —— a— — /|Anm, prime, @ b— I1',a— 11's 
Manilla, @m ..—— a— 7 |Teas—Dvery: 15 Pct. ad. val. 
Sisal —— a— 9 {Gunpowder _-— 
Italian, @ tun..— — a200 00 |Ilyson .........— 37 
Jute.... .....110 00 a115 00 |Y. Hyson,mixed— 30 
Amer. dew-r ..100 00 @110 00 |Hyson Skin....— 15 
Do, do. dressed.140 00 a150 00 |Twankay. — 15 
Hides—Durr: 4 @ ct. ad. val.|Ning & Oolong.— 40 
RK. G. & B. Ayres |Powchoug 
20a2ib F h..— 22 |Ankoi. ' 
Do. do. gr. 8, C.. |Congon .— 3 
|Tin (Zinxn)—Dvty: Pigs, Bars. 
a—— | and Block, prep; Plates and 
a— 15 Sheets, 8 @ ct. ad. val. 
a— 18¥|Bancacash,@ B.— 2933a— 30 
a— 14 |Straits cash....— 284%a— 29 
a— 20 |English _-—- ~-— 
Plates, i-3X Pbx.10 50 ali 06 
| Plates, 1 C --. 925 a 9 50 
| Wool— Dury: 24 @ et. ad. val, 
|A. Sax. Fi'ce PR— 40 45 
|A. F. B. Merino,— 36 
5 iA. 4 & Y Me’no— 32 
95 |A. 36 &  Me’no— 28 
4 ct. ad. val, |Sup. Pulled Co.—- 26 
60 a— 62 |No. 1 Pulled Co.— 22 
P ct. ad. val./Extra Pulled C.— 26 
1 2Ka— 3 |Peruv. Wash... nem, 
1 4 a— 8 |Valp. Unwash..— 10 a— 18 
Horus—Dvryr : 4 @ ct. ad. val.|S. Am. Com. W.— 10 a— 13 
& R. 8S. A. E. R. W 
— 6 a— 12%/S. Am. Unw. W. 


: 4 ® et. ad, val.|S. A. Cord’a W.— 20 
- 120 2160 |E. I. Wash 


a— 23 
ae =m 
a— 2] 


Savanilla, etc. .- 
Maracaibo,s&d. 
Maranh, ox, etc.- 
Matamoras..... 
P. Cab. (direct) 
Vera Cruz 


Calcutta Buff 
Do. Kips, ®@ pee. 
Do. dry ealted 


belted ti 


African Unw...— 
African Wash. .— 
Smyrna Unw.,.— 
Smyrna Wash..— 23 
Iren—Durr: 24 ® et. ad. val. In 


Pig, English, and 
ew tun.26 50 427 50 
Bar, Frit. TVF.100 00 4105 00 


PHAIR & CO., PRINTERS, $@ BEEKMAN STREBT, 


Sheets, 15 P ot. ad. val. 
In sheets..... 
Sheeting, V. Mi—-— a- — 


























a— *% 
Pigs, 5; ig m 
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